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THE WAKING EARTH. 
BY CHARLES G. D, ROBERTS. 





WITH shy, bright clamor the live brooks sparkle and run; 
Freed flocks confer about the farmstead ways: 
The aic’s a wine of dreams and shining haze 

Beaded with bird-notes thin—for spring’s begun. 

The sap flies upward. Death isover and done 
The glad earth wakes; the glad light breaks; the days 
Grow round, grow radiant. Praise for the new life! 

Praise 
For bliss of breath and blood beneath the sun! 


What potent wizardry the wise earth wields, 
To conjure with a perfume! From bare fields 
The sense drinks in abreath of furrow and sod. 
And lo! the bound of days and distance yields; 
And fetterless the soul is flown abroad, 
Lord of desire and beauty like a god. 
WINDSOR, NOVA SCOTIA. 
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FATHER DAMIEN. 
DIED APRIL 10TH, 1889. 








BY JOHN B. TABB. 





O Gop, the cleanest offering © 
Of tainted earth below, 
Unblusbing to thy feet we bring— 
‘* A leper white as snow!” 
ST. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICOTT CITY, Mb. 
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NEBRASKA LARKSPURS. 
IN MAY 1869. 








BY THOMAS HILL. 


** But for the traveled road on which I walk, 
This were a trackless sea of unplowed sod 
Roiling in gentle waves of ample breadth, 

As tho loud swells on the Atlantic main 

Were mimicked here in swales of fertile land— 
So long and gentle that the nearer crest 

Still always hides from view tic one beyond. 
Why should I thus, by constant hope deceived, 
At the next summit think I may obtain 

A wider view ?”’ Thus questioned I myself; 
Yet onward still I pushed and gained at length 
What had seemed higher land. No wider view 
The outward eye beheld; yes on my soul 

Rolled in an ampler flood of heavenly light. 
Not Wordsworth’; daffodils could more exalt 
Their lover’s soul, than did the sudden sight 

Of the next ridge, that, stretching mile on mile, 
Outshone the heavens above in robes of blue. 

A field of larkspur! bluer than the sky, 

More brilliané than the rays of light which stream 
Through Capri’s cavern. Silently I stood 

And let the holy influence through me flow. 
Doubts born of sorrow had, like sullen clouds, 
Long lingered round my heart; but now they fled 
Like mists before the sun; a sacred peace 
First filled my soul, and then a trusting faitb. 


And tho ascore of years have passed away, 

Yet now when I recall the sight, my heart 

Swells at the memory with grateful joy. 
PORTLAND, MF. 
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COLLEGE OUTRAGES. 


BY S. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 











I HAVE read in California accounts of the desecration 
of the statue of Professor Silliman. I have also read 
with interest the remarks of President Dwight and the 
action of the Yale students, and with great satisfaction 
the vigorous and timely comments of THE INDEPENDENT. 
Meanwhile I have also watched the papers to learn what 
is the outcome of the transaction and the stir it has 
made. Possibly before this time the offenders have been 
discovered and dealt with as they deserve, both by the 
faculty and by the civil authorities. But however that 
may be there are certain matters of permanent interest 
in connection with such transactions, to which this af- 
fair affords a good opportunity to call attention. 


“NEW YORK, THURSDAY, 


of college wrong-doing, to which I have as yet seen no 
reference. THE INDEPENDENT well says that grave 
offenses of students ought to feel the strong arm of the 
law as well as the severe discipline of the college; and 
also that ‘‘drunken revelers” who will commit such 
disgraceful acts are ‘‘ruffians whom the University 
ought not to harbor a moment.” The statement ‘is as 
sound as it is emphatic and to the point. 

The resolutions adopted by the students are as con- 
demnatory of this ‘“‘act of the most despicable vandal- 
ism” as they are commendatory of the ‘‘standard of 
Yale life” and ‘“‘the Yale idea of the gentlemen”; and 
they, in conclusion, ‘ arraign its doers before the bar of 
public sentiment as guilty of defaming the good name 
of Yale.” 

But why conclude thus? The perpetrators had already 
been arraigned before the bar of public sentiment, and 
had been awarded its utter disgust. Why not add“ and 
we pledge our best endeavors to have them arraigned 
before the bar of public justice and the authorities of 
Yule University ”? That would signify something. 

And this brings out the radical difficulty, For, do not 
a considerable number of the voters on those resolu- 
tions know reasonably well the persons, or some of 
them, who committed the outrage; and could they not 
easily take measures which would certainly bring the 
offenders to light? And have they furnished, or will 
they furnish, the requisite clues for vindicating ‘‘ the 
good nae of Yale”? And, should any one of their 
number give the information which would secure the 
proper treatment of this * despicable vandalism,” and 
be known to have done so, would he not be immediately 
ostracized by the great body of those whe have adopted 
these brave resolutions, and his remaining life in college 
be made intolerable? 

The questions are not asked invidiously, as applying 
to Yale solely or chiefly, but as indicating the prevalent 
code of college honor in regard to such offenses. It re- 
verses the outside standard of good citizenship and 
common law, which calls upon all good men to bring 
grave offenders to justice, and, by a traditional and al- 
most universal sentiment, absolutely tyrannical, it re- 
quires college students to screen their fellows from the 
-legitimate consequences not only of their follies, but of 
their vices and their misdemeanors. In all the great 
and general improvement of college morals and deport- 
ment this sentiment persistently retains its hold, and is 
the prolific source of college troubles. It is practically 
a combination, a conspiracy against law and order. It 
is the one thing now to be eradicated, and its exorcism 
will be the casting out of many devils. Under its shelter 
the vicious pursue their course in comparative security, 
while good men often lose their self-respect; and the 
wonder is that college faculties, confronted by so for- 
midable an opposition, are able to overtake the wrong- 
doers as often as they do. 

Of course, when one student does some great wrong 
to another student, it provokes resentment, and comes 
to light, tho perhaps oftener in the way of personal re- 
taliation than of legitimate treatment. But it would 
be difficult to fix upon an offense against outside persons 
or some members of a faculty, so grave that the perpe- 
trator could not ordinarily reiy at least upon the silence 
and evasions of his fellow-students. Illustrations could 
be given to any extent, and all college officers are pain- 
fully aware of the fact. Thus in one instance, when 
about the vilest man in acertain co!lege was thrown out, 
it took many months to get evidence of his character 
and influence, and it was gained by circuitous methods. 
In another instance, when a professor’s house was as- 
saulted by night, the members of a class, Christian and 
non-Christian, entered into an agreement to answer 
no questions whatever as to their whereabouts at 
that time; and good men, the best men, who were 
quietly in their rooms when the assault took place, 
refused to say so, and suffered themselves to be suspend- 
ed rather than thus narrow the circle of inquiry and in- 
directly endanger their comrades. Testimony in a case 
of dangerous personal assault was on one occasion elicited 
only by summoning, unexpectedly, two persons known 
to be cognizant of it, and offering them the alterna- 
tive of testifying or being expelled in five minutes. Then 
they delayed till the time was almost up. The father of 
a young man who was dropped for general worthless- 
ness, and proved to be in habits of intexication, was 
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charges of intoxication were wholly false, and went 
away feeling greatly injured. But the president of the 
college had the satisfaction, two or three years later, of 
being sought out by one of those classmates with the 
confession that he had ‘“‘ lied” to the father. These are 
but specimens. 

So tyrannical is this sentiment of screening the guilty 
as to interfere even with the faculty’s gaining such in- 
formation as might enable them to rescue young men 
before they are hopelessly entangled; and so formidable 
that when a highly popular and active agent of the In- 
tercollegiate Y. M. C. A., who had been giving earnest 
advice to a body of students, was asked whether Chris- 
tian young men ought not, as matter of principle, to aid 
the faculty in maintaining college order and in bringing 


offenders to justice, he evaded answering the question. 


Now, here is an urgent call for fundamental reform. 
It is the one intrenched fortress of wrong-doing in col- 
leges which remains to be carried. Such outrages, van- 
dalisms and disgraceful actions will break out from time 
to time, so long as students band together to protect 
each other from discovery and penalty. But when the 
sober majority band themselves together and say to the 
rowdies, ‘‘ These things must stop,” then they will stop. 
If Young Men’s Christian Associations are good for any- 
thing in college, they should be good to bring about 
such a charge. Why will not Christian young men take 
a firm stand and say, We refuse to be dominated by such 
a false sentiment, such a wrongful code of honor, but 
will pursue the same course toward wrong-doers here 
that we expect to pursue in after life. To break down 
this chief intrenchment of wrong-doing is worthy of the 
united efforts of faculties, Christian students and Chris- 
tian parents, and will inaugurate a very great advance 


in college order. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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RUSSIAN NIHILISM. 





BY THE HON. CASSIUS M. CLAY, 
EX-MINISTER OF THE UNITED STATES TO RUSSIA. 





THE press is the principal educator of the people: 
but the press has ambitions of its own. The press is the 
‘‘Third Estate,” however, and is equal to the greatest 
political force. There is but one disinterested factor in 
civilization, and that is science, and its leadership only 
can be followed with safety. Science belongs not alone 
to physics, but also to politics and ethics, upon which all 
governments rest. So the greatest uf all sciences is pol- 
itics, as man is the greatest fact next to God in the uni- 
verse. And being the most complicated, it is therefore 
the most difficult of all sciences. 

Tn entering upon the discussion of Russian Nihilism 
we have the gravest questions of our times: what the 
rights of individuals and nations are, and what moral 
and physical forces we may use in the civilization of the 
race, 

Nihilism is a modern force in politics—the nameof a 
party now known in the most advanced nations, which 
claims assassination as a just means of changing the 
forms and principles of governments. 

The papers of George Kennan in the Century Magazine 
invite discussion in the interests of justice, fair play and 
the peace of nations. 

Says Kennan : 


“The exile Lobonovski, at Semipalatinsk, in Siberia, 
thus explains: ‘ Nihilist isan old name,’ hesaid. ‘It is no 
longer applicable to the Russian Revolutionary Party, if 
indeed it was ever applicable. I don’t think you will find 
among the political exiles in Siberia any Nihilists, in the 
sense in which you use the word. Of course there are, in 
what may be called the anti-government class, people who 
have all sorts of opinions. There are a few who believe in 
the so-called policy of terror—who regard themselves as 
justified in resorting to even political assassination, as a 
means of overthrowing the government; but even the ter- 
rorists do not propose to destroy existing institntions. 
Every one of them would lay down his arms if the Czar 
would grant to Russia a constitutional form of govern- 
ment and guarantee free speech, a free press and freedom 
from arbitrary arrest, imprisonment and exile. 

‘** ‘Have you ever seen the letter sent by the Revolution- 
ists to Alexander III, upon his accession to the throne?’ 
‘No,’ I replied. ‘I have heard of it, but I have never seen 
it.’ 

“*Tt sets forth,’ he said, ‘the aims and objects of the 
Revolutionary Party, and contains a distinct promise that 
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national assembly, the Revolutionists will abstain from all 
further violence, and will agree not to oppose any form of 
government such assembly may sanction. You can hardly 
say that people who express a willingness to enter into 
such anagreement as this arein favor of the destruction 
of all existing institutions. 

‘**T suppose you know,’ he continued, ‘that when your 
President Garfield was assassinated the columns of the 
Messenger of the Will of the People (the organ of the Rev- 
olutionists in Geneva) was bordered with black as a token 
of grief and sympathy, and that the paper contained a most 
eloquent editorial condemning political assassination as 
wholly unjustifiable in a country where the officers of the 
government are chosen by a free vote of the people?’ ‘No,’ 
I replied, ‘I was not aware of it.’ ‘It is true,’ he rejoined. 
‘Of course at that time Garfield’s murder was regarded as a 
political crime, and as such it was condemned in Russia, 
even by the most extreme terrorists.’”’ (Century Maga- 
zine, August, 1888.) 

This is the declaration of the principles of the Nihilist 
party, by one of their most intelligent and liberal mem- 
bers. 

Here assassination is avowed as a factor, in case all 
else fails; but all else (even with assassination added) 
fails, and therefore it stands as a legitimate means of 
revolution. 

Mr. Kennan assents to this reasoning; and while we 
are willing to allow hissincerity, he thus places himself 
among the ‘‘sentimentalists,” those who in all the 
phases of life are found incapable of logically discussing 
subjects of the highest reason and ethies. If assassina- 
tion is a legitimate factor in an empire it is legitimate in 
a republic. And all these demands of the Nihilists 
being granted in America, Spies and his conspirators 
used assassination all the same. And in this they are 
more logical than Kennan and Lobonorski. 

The question then recurs, Is assassination ever a justi- 
fiable force in politics? 

Civilization in its advance from barbarism has evolved 
many ameliorations of the social state; some of them are: 

War shall first be declared before it is waged. 

None but regular uniformed soldiers shall be killed; 
non-combatants, men, women and children shall be 
spared, 

Private property shall not be wantonly destroyed. 

Poison and infectious diseases shall not be used. 

Surrender shall secure life and ultimate liberation. 
Prisoners shall not be maltreated, maimed or enslaved. 

Lately the most advanced nations of Europe forbade 
the use of dyanmite in war, because of its needless 
cruelty. 

Now greater than the sum of all these atrocities is 
assassination, for it makes war eternal and peace im- 
possible. This crime being then eliminated from the 
legal forces in war and civilization by the law of na- 
tionsand the most noble and conscientious men, is there 
anything in the Russian Government and policies which 
calls for its exceptional use? 

In round numbers Russia has one hundred millions of 
people, and is the greatest aggregation of civilized men 
on earth. All the people have equal rights, except that 
the Imperial family has autocratic power. Certain 
ranks, dignities, etc., then are here; but such virtually 
exist in all governments by the law of Nature in man’s 
development. 

Here inthe republic they are equally allowed—wealth, 
distinguished old families, social training, men eminent 
in art and science and action, and public officials. And 
these class distinctions seem to be daily increasing in 
intensity in this the most democratic of all republics. 

Russia is a Christian nation, and we hold Christianity 
as the truest system of ethics. It is the religion of the 
dominant races of the earth; yet Russia is tolerant of 
all religions. Law and order are secured in all 
her vast dominion, Out of her liberal Christianity 
come charity, brotherhood and patriotism. Russia 
is the most charitable of all nations. There is 
no life-destroying poverty in Russia, as in the great 
cities of the other great nations—as in Berlin, Paris, 
London and New York. The Imperial family takes the 
lead in all charitable work, and such work is a political 
and religious duty. The brotherhood of Russia isshown 
in the every-day courtesies of life, inthe perfect equality 
in the churches, and the share which all the people 
have more than in any other nation in public and pri- 
vate amusements—in the common use of parks, music 
and holidays. These are the bases of patriotism. 

The happiness and content of the masses is proved by 
the lack of emigration, which drains the best blood of 
all the old nations. 

Russia treats her moral and physical diseases with the 
highest success—the social evil, the infant asylums, the 
realy stampiog out of contagious diseases. She in all this 
has no perallelin other governments. Even the ab- 
horred system of Siberian exile is the most humane of all 
the punishments of the higher crimes of treason and 
murder. Our penitentiary system of educating idle 
criminals at the public expense, and pouring out annu- 
ally an accursed population forever doomed to crime as 
the leprous are given over to inevitable death, is one of 
the most astonishing proofs of the unreason of mankind. 
She abolished slavery before we did; and gave the 
freedmen land and real equality of citizenship. Alexan 
der If was the greatest liberator since the creation of 
the world, yet he died by the hands of the Nihilists. 

And now see our sentimental Pharisaical Americans. 








We fought for our own independence—but enslaved mil- 
lions of blacks; and finally after making one of the 
bloodiest wars of history, we turned them loose paupers 
on society, without education, money or homes or other 
means of defense against their arcient masters. 

The native savages were not as in Russia made 
sharers of citizensbip, but used as tools for mutual 
destruction and pJundered by unwhipped knaves, till 
like the buffalo they are on the eve of extermination. 

Escaping from spiritual despotism abroad we fell into 
the most degraded persecution for religious opinion; 
and the many sects are still ready to cut each others, 
throats, but for the stern veto of outsiders. What is the 
result of the want of the unity of the Church as in Russia? 
Catholics, Protestants, Methodists, Christians, Baptists, 
Mormons, Spiritualists, Calvinists, Unitarians, Universal- 
ists, Faith-curers, Shakers, Quakers, Communists, Millér- 
ites, Second Christs, Deists, Agnostics, Atheists and 
Woman-suffragists, warring against Nature and Chris- 
tian ethics, with pagan flags inscribed with the language 
of Herr Most: ‘* The only Law is my Will,” ‘‘ There is no 
Immortaliy,” ‘‘ Death is Eternal Silence,” ‘‘ Property is 
Robbery ” and ‘‘ There isno God.” If there is “ Hell in 
Siberia” here is a ‘‘ Lower deep, wide opening to devour 
us!” 

Behold the fruit of all this anarchy, The State and 
National Governments corrupt, bought and sold; judges 
and otker officers made by money, corporation syndi- 
cates and trusts, defying the law and swallowing up 
the earnings of the people; trades-unions, short-time 
workers, boycotters and communists; ‘‘The decay of 
work is the life of trade”; exemption laws, teaching nine- 
tenths of the people to swindle each other with impunity; 
mills grinding openly terra alba and corn sugar for 
fraudulent and deathly adulterations, in all that we 
eat and allthat we drink—our very medicines filled with 
poison; infamous lotteries defying state and nation, 
bunco-swindlers, racing and other gambling, and notori- 
ous frauds upheld by law against common sense and 
natural justice in lard, olive oil and butter. Moon- 
shiners, vendettas, White Caps, Regulators and lynch 
law; thecourts prostituted, not to prevent crime, but 
to save criminals; lies on the right of us, lies on 
the left of us, lies in the front of us—lies. and slander 
every where. 

No one doubts that there is ignorance and brutality 
among some of the Russian police and others; but they 
have not reached the playful American habit of shoot- 
ing strangers who look at the queer cut of their coats, 
the set of their hats, or who decline to ‘‘ take a drink.” 
I have not heard of their habitually “gutting” stage- 
coaches and railway trains, and blowing out the brains 
of the express guards and of all who resist this ‘‘ heroic 
treatment.”* 

The large cities of St. Petersburg and Moscow have not 
been robbed by the regular governments, as were New 
York, Newark and other American towns. In Newark, 
I know, my whole investment of $5,000 in house and lot 
was sunk in the official pockets. Banks are not robbed 
in open day in large towns, and murdercommitted with 
impunity. Nor have I learned that Russia is so much in 
love with crime that it refuses extradition of assassins, 
Nor can Russians rival us in that debasement and disloy- 
alty to the family which makes our young people prefer 
to run off from the home on entering upon the sacred 
rite of marriage, and they are guiltless of the scandal 
of bigamy and divorce which threatens all society with 
ruin. Nor have they yet reached that sentimentalism 
which here has grown into common law, that a _prosti- 
tute may shoot the husband of the wife in her presence 
with safety. 

Who are these self-appointed dictators? Certainly 
not the majority of Russian subjects, not the soldiers, 
not the laborers, mechanics and small land-holders; 
they are to aman for the Czar. These the thousand 
to one of the Nihilists—the old slave-owners—have no 
assurance that slavery would not be restored. When 
France overthrew the monarchy it killed the King. 
Does any man suppose that the Imperial family of Rus- 
sia would not meet a like fate? These thugs killed Alex- 
ander because of his liberalism; now they would kill 
the son because of his absolutism. What assurance 
have we that Russia would be better off under the new 
than the old Government? But suppose it better, how 
long would it last with Nibilism as its base? For Nihil- 
ism is nothing but eternal war, and the rule of the 
strongest, without justice or God in the world! 

Destroy the aristocracy of Russia and it would be dis- 
solved into its original elements. Divided by vast sand 
plains, mountains, rivers flowing into opposite seas, and 
conquered nations, chaos would come again. The 
civilization of long centuries would be lost. Can any 
man say that mankind would be the gainer by Such a 
result ? 

We take up Kennan’s narrative in the remote and bar- 
barous regions ofthe Irtish. There he tells of the grand- 
eur of Nature, its ‘‘tremendous mountains,” its vast 
sand plains, its oases, its Eden of trees and shrubs, wild 
flowers and perennial rivulets, and then of the sovciables, 
the pianos, the music, the idyllic life of the ‘‘ Exiles,” 
who by refusing the oath of allegiance are in open re- 





* Since receiving the proof of this paper a leading Journal names as 
one of the most noted attendants at the Louisville races the “ Ex-Out- 
law Frank James’! 





beHlion against the Czar; but he never dreams ot rob- 
bery and bloodshed. He is as safe here as in St, Peters- 
burg—safer than in the large cities of America. 

No; in spite of a debauched political press, English 
interests and the solid South sympathy, assassination 
will not hasten nor retard her wonderful progress, In. 
stitutions grow and are not made. Her development 
will come of her own moral and intellectual evolution, 

Russia hes already ber ‘‘Constitutional Government.” 
It was formulated by Peter the Great, and approved by 
the highest thought of Church and State. England has 
more security than we of life and property; yet Eng- 
land bas no written constitution. So Russia is auto- 
cratic by the will of a vast majority of her subjects and 
the approval of her best minds. Her form of govern- 
ment is their form. Change will come, if come it does, 
in obedience, not to sentimentalists or her enemies and 
rivals, but to the Russian nation, trusting to the right, 
to her own strong arm and to God. 

Our written Constitution is not now and never has 
been obeyed. Weare governed by the worst and not 
by the best elements of society. (See Butterworth’s late 
brave speech in Congress about the dictation of com- 
munists and a ‘“‘whipping-post” for the demagogs,) 
Verily, let us set about plucking the beam from our 
own eyes rather than the mote from the eyes of Rus- 
Sia. 

I would that each nation were free from faults. I do 
not fail to see motes in the eagle-eyes of both. This isa 
wide world, and there is room enough for the Empire 
and the Republic. I am not of those p:ssimists who ask 
in despondency, ‘* What is all this worth?’ Iam not 
one of the “306.” Iam not for autocracy in America, 
If I see great faults, I see great virtues. We have ever 
proved equal to the emergenvy. I have faith in the Re- 
public: but never shall I basely forget that, in our crisis 





of life and death, Russia stood heroically alone like a’ 


wall of adamant against the flood of envy and hatred 
of the European nations, who plotted our ruin. No; iu 
all the future, as so long in the past, let us stand in war 
and peace, friends forever. 


Since writing the above the Courier Journal (April 
25th, 1889) of Louisville, Kentucky, gives the following 
notice of Kennan: 


‘*CRUEL RUSSIAN DESPOTISM. 





“GEORGE KENNAN ON THE SUFFERINGS OF PO 
LITICAL EXILES IN SIBERIA. 





‘* WRETCHEDNESS AND INHUMANITY THAT BELONG TO THE 
DARK AGES VIVIDLY DESCRIBED. 





‘*Macauley’s Theater was well filled last night with a 
most intelligent audience, and the welcome given Mr. 
George Kennan was a warm one. The interest displayed 
by his hearers must have been gratifying to the lecturer, and 
if there were more writers and travelers such us he to take 
the platform in behalf of the living dead prisoners of Rus- 
sian despotism in Siberia, the world would soon become 
aroused and something would be done to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the prisoners exiled from Rus-ia, and the tyranoy 
of that despotic government would be regulated and limited 
by the powers of the world. 

“Last night he was in regulation eveningcostume After 
a while this was changed for the prison garb of exiled 
political offenders, and as Mr. Kennan spoke of the Jives 
and hardships of those prisoners and shook his heavy and 
clanking chain:, he seemed more than a prisoner himself— 
a martyr tothe despotism of an iphuman government. 

“His last -eutence was: ‘As long as I have a vvice to 
speak, and as long as the American public will listen,1 
shail defend those men and women who die that their 
country may bave liberty.” 

The Courier Journal from the beginning sympa- 
thized with the Nihilists, and denounced the Czar; and 
Kennan joins the army of Parsons, Spies and Herr 
Most. Beforethese Nihilists begin the crusade against a 
friendly and independent nation, I venture to ask a few 
questions which may be appropriately answered in the 
‘* Book” here promised the public : 

What about the Immortal Police of Chicago,and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and the army of American martyrs of 
liberty and self government in America? 

What about the vendettas in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, where men, womenand children were killed in 
cold blood ? ‘ 

What about the ** law’s delay ” cf three years before the 
punishment of those who raped the two girls in Ashland, 
and burned up a whole family ? 

What about the murder of Judges Reid and Elliot of 
the Supreme Court of Kentucky, for judicial decisions? 

What about the murder of voters in Madison and 
Fayette and elsewhere, who were not even tried for these 
crimes? 

How do Russian prisons compare with the Kentucky 
Penitentiary, where the prisoners,sent for venial offenses, 
died, like those in the Black Hole of India, for want of 
air and sanitary conditions, with impunity, till Guvernor 
Blackburn turned out hundreds by a “jail delivery,” 
and swore there should not be a man left till reform 
was made? 

What about the killing of the poor Cyprian girl, Mary 
Sigman, and mother in Ro-l:castle County by the 
‘* Whitecaps ”’? 

What about the murder of a prisoner by the law offi- 
cers in Northern Kentucky ? 
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What about the murder in Madison County, where the 
law officers stood in defense of the criminal? 

What ahout the mob of * respectable gentlemen” 
who, at Lexington, in 1845, destroyed the True Ameri- 
can, and overthrew by the courts and unlawful force 
the liberty of the press in Kentucky? 

What about the beating and ‘‘ exile” of forty Bere- 
ans, mep, women and children, of refined manners and 
pure morals, from their homes in Madison—‘‘ not for 
crimes committed, but for pure and holy devotion to 
principle and to human liberty ”? 

What about the attempt to assassinate the Common- 
wealth’s attorney in open court in Nicholasville, while 
prosecuting the slayer of Little? 

What about the burning the pest-house in Madison 
County by those for whose safety it was built? 

What about the killing of two men in open court in 
Harrodsburg ? 

What about the criminal assault by Terry upon a wit- 
ness incourt with a bowie-knife—Terry, the man who 
killed United States Senator Broderick in a duel, and 
married Mrs. Fair, who murdered Crittenden in the 
presence of his wife, claiming her superior right and 
who went according to the common law here unwhipped 
of justice? 

What about the murders of Californians and the 
gamblers of Vicksburg by the lynchers? 

What about the murders in Oklahoma, which the 
Courier Journal just now reports? 

What about the killing of a patient in the Chicago In- 
sane Asylum by the kicks of the officers or these in 
charge—reportcd as an ordinary death? 

What about such outrages by the thousand in the 
charitable institutions of the United States—since their 
official mauagement is made a sinecure for infamous and 
debased political demagogs? 

What about the American filibusters who made war 
upon Texas, Mexico, South America and Cuba? 

I pray Kennan to shake his ‘‘ chains” and his * gory 
locks” at the Courier Jouraal,- at the myriad cranks, 
which our democracy is breeding; at the men who cor- 
rupt the women—and at the women who corrupt the men 
and boys; at all the sinners—and the Saints—and especial- 
ly the clergymen whose office istosavethem, and espe- 
cially at thePharisees and hypocrites,they who caused the 
Christ himself to swear, wno would sell the Holy Ghost 
for money and make humanity the slave of gold—and 
the ingrates who turna generous confidence into the ruin 
of the donors. And let us all, saint and sinner, remem- 

ber that no man or nation is perfect, and join the great 
Poet of Nature in his prayerful humility: 
* Wad but some Power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 
WHITE HALL, Ky. 
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POETS AND PORTRAITS. 





BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


POETS have had a way, broadly open to them, in which 
they have walked with great satisfaction to onlookers. 
if not to themselves, a thoroughfare of their own, sunny 
and dusty and breeze-swept, lying between wild groves 
and thymy fields, within sight and sound of running 
waters and singing birds; but the poets have not been 
happy. It has been an open question, from century to 
century, Whether or not the world has been kind to 
them, and the counter question, whether they have been 
good vo the world, has as persistently survived through- 
out all the mutations of civilization. A third element, 
moreover, is prominent in the discussion: Have they 
been good to themsei ves ? 

I have just read the new edition ‘‘augmentée et ornée 
de six portraits” of Paul Verlaine’s ‘Les Poétes Maudits,” 
which has sent me back to Theophile Gautier’s ‘‘ Les Gro 
tesques” for a moment’s comaunion with all manner of 
singing demons. One must confess that a great deal of 
very fine writing has been expended in melodious eulo- 
gy of all these terrible poets. For my part the portraits 
set between M. Verlaine’s essays are the most satisfying 
study I have enjoyed for many aday. They represent, 
it is to be hoped, with absolute exactness, the author of 
the book and five poétes maudits. Leaving out Mme. 
Marceline Desbordes-Valmore (for one must not discuss 
a woman’s face in public), this is a hideous lot of coun- 
tenances. Verlaine himself leers at one from over 
against the title-page, his eyes half closed under Chinese 
brows, his mouth grimly shut like a vise in a tumbled 
beard under a flat nose. Next comes the saturnine face 
of the Breton, Tristan Corbiére, followed by Arthur 
Rimbaud, with hair flaring after the fashion of a mad 
lion’s mane, and with a long, smooth, thick-lipped, re- 
pellant face. In turn follows Stéphane Mallarmé, 
whose physiognomy is indescribably harsh, one huge 
ear showing above the curving line of an enormous 
black mustache which appears to support the over-harng- 
ing muscles of an iron cheek. His eyes are savage in 
the extreme, and his hair looks as tho it were heavy 
with oil to prevent it from curling too much, 

I pass the next, the thin, pathetic face of Marceline 
Desbordes-Valmore, and come to Villiers De L’Ile-Adam, 
whose rather respectable countenance is the only disap- 
pointing one in the book. Not for one moment must it 
be thought that these comments reflect from the por- 


ness of the poétes maudits reaches no farther than to 
the pictures themselves. As to M. Paul Verlaine, he 
does his work well, keeping before our eyes the shim- 
mer of a style that is charmingly French, and at the 
same time quite original in both thought and manner. 
The unfailing touch of the Parisian prose-poet makes 
the eulogy of these essays interesting even when the 
proofs offered in the way of quotations from this or that 
unfortunate poet in question, wholly fail to support the 
allegations. Gautier had much advantage over Ver- 
laine in the way of picturesque subjects, as well as in 
the natural gift of genius. The mist of distance, too, is 
in the former’s favor and veils his pages with the ro- 
mance of long ago. One must confess that it would be 
a grievous shock to one’s feelings if a portrait of Villon 
should be discovered showing that fascinating burglar- 
minstrel to have been ill-favored, or even not positively 
handsome. 
It has been left to the taste of the nineteenth century 
to force the brutality of realism into art, and more par- 
ticularly into poetry. I fancy that there is a connec- 
tion, not very remote, between the aims of Zola and that 
spirit which looks from the eyes of these poétes maudits. 
Here is an evident effort to idealize some very bad faces 
—that is to make them appear ideally bad. Realism can 
go no farther. How different the effect of Gautier’s 
sketches! I read them for the first time on the sand of 
the Guif-coast under a wide-armed live-oak, with the 
dreamy wind on my face and the sound of many waters 
in my ears. Between sentences 1 watched the ships go 
by along the southern horizon looking gigantic against 
the booming gulf-caps. In those days I verily believed 
that to be a poet was to have the choicest distinction 
with which a man could be endowed; furthermore the 
conviction was upon me that a child of song was indeed 
one of few days and full of trouble, nor have I since 
very greatly changed in this regard; but nothing had 
ever suggested to me that a poet could have the face of 
a typical headsman. Apollo and Orpheus had left, I 
supposed, the heredity of beauty, the strain of magnetic 
power in the race of singers. Now here comes M. 
Paul Verlaine with his eulogies, couched in a 
style deliciously energetic, of a company whose 
portraits, taken singly or all together, would frighten a 
weak-nerved person into hysteria. The under-thought 
of it is that these poets are justly maudits and that M. 
Verlaine should be strung on the same string. As one 
glances from the bright, appreciative pen-picture of 
Tristan Corbiére to the poet’s portrait by Luque on the 
opposite page, the impression comes that Verlaine is a 
wicked romancer or Luque a soulless caricaturist. It is 
hard to say this without seeming to imply more; but 
the truth is that all the race of ill-talanced poets, as 
such, may be rightfully defended against mere personal 
praise or blame, while we are disposing of their claims 
uponart. At this point Gautier sins equally with Ver- 
laine. In his brilliant preface to Baudelaire’s poems, 
Gautier goes to the extreme of fantastic personal eulogy. 
True, the portrait of the poet of evil represents a fairly 
pleasing face, but no small stretch of imagination is 
needed to prevent an outright repudiation of one or 
the other, the picture or the pen-sketch. They do not 
coincide. Formerly the couplet: 
* Poets, a race long unconfined and free, 
Still fond and proud of savage liberty,” 

had a wider acceptation than now; but the poets them- 
selves appear to have kept well to the text. If they have 
of necessity given up the open practice of vice as a prime 
element of the poetic Jife, they have not left off praising 
one another for nursing a raging scorn of virtue. I 
admit that one does not often find nowadays just that 
fervid eulogy of the **Loves of Goethe” and the romance 
of Byron’s and Shelley’s aberrations which formerly 
enriched literature; still, with Verlaine’s rhetorical 
apotheosis of the poctes maudits ringing in our ears, we 
are reminded that here in America the poetry of evil is 
not without its votaries and its apologists.. I am aware 
that Verlaine’s sketches mean lessthan their title would 
at worst warrant, but they give a good starting-point; 
and now I come to the question: Have the poets been 
good to themselves? To be good to themselves they 
must be good to oneanotker. Indiscriminate praise, 
mutual admiration in prose and verse and a mad urging 
of one another along any chosen Jine would not appear 
especially wholesome, yet this is the state of the case in 
one aspect, while another shows these children of song 
pulling hair and ears unmercifully. It may be that the 
artist who ornamented Verlaine’s critiques with such 
striking portraits builded better than he knew; the con- 
scious lines may have grown to hideousness in order 
that, standing as foils, the faces might accentuate the 
weakness of the moral fiber in the writer’s estimates. 

If poets were honest critics of one another we should 
have better poetry and a much smaller overflow of that 
musical madness which fills the air of Christendom with 
its mild but destructive evil. To my mind there is 
nothing in the fact or the act of writing poetry which 
ought to engender mental disease, disintegrate charac- 
ter or compel a departure from virtue. If Villon was a 
thief, Shelley a heartless and soulless wife-deserter, 
Byron a roué, or Almquist a forger, anarchist and 
would-be murderer, I hold that the poet was not aided 
by the criminal. The fact that Chaucer sometimes told 





traits to the originals; my delight in the positive ugli- 


rate blush, has no tendency toward proving that it is 
necessary or proper for a poet to be a blackguard, or 
that the smut was essential to Chaucer’s art. Sound 
criticism and sound poetry are quite independent of 
any evil auxiliary which may be offered to them ; and 
it is not in the line of Christian civilization in its broad- 
est sense for either to recognize .rottenness as a means 
or as an end in art. 
It is true that genius can gild and has gilded all man- 
ner of vileness with the pure gold of art, but such a four 
de force, while it is wonderful, results only in veneering 
or gilding into seeming beauty a revolting form of evil. 
We condemn a thief, no matter with what art he has 
worked his scheme of crime; why shall we not condemn 
the poet thief who lays furtive hands upon virtue to tear 
it out of life? We may, in spite of conscience, admire 
the almost superhuman craftsmanship of him who lights 
up with the precious lamp of genius his edifice of immo- 
rality; but there is right and there is wrong even in art, 
and he who denies this tho he may be a poet, never can 
be a sound one; he may be a critic, never a worthy one. 
French criticism is picturesque and interesting, but the 
critics are like the sous-préfet in Daudet’s story—they 
permit themselves to fall from the grace of well-consid- 
ered prose into the rhythmic beat of impassioned poetry. 
‘* He had flung off his coat and, while nibbling violets, 
the sous-préfet was making verse.” That is a fair pic- 
ture of latter-day criticism; a mouthful of flowers, a 
spray of rose-water and a fine strain of eulogy. It is 
taking hold in America, too, this relaxing and debilitat- 
ing habit of lying ‘‘ sur le ventre, dans Vherbe, debraillé 
comme un bohéme” writing without a sense of responsi- 
bility other than that engendered by an hysterical devo- 
tion to a so-called freedom, another name for license, 
Much consideration has been given lately to the works 
of two or three young American poets and novelists who 
have attempted to transplant in our midst this French 
doctrine of art freedom. Pessimism on the one hand and 
unbridled physical analysis of passion on the other, have 
touched-the shield in challenge of all comers and the 
fightis begun. We have dallied with aspecious realism, 
rooted in the most vulgar and depressing commonplace, 
until at last we have degraded the popular taste down to 
the danger-line; we have weakened faith in high ideals 
to the extent of making it possible for vicious pictures 
to receive a half welcome at least. A few years more 
and we shall have a glowing book ornamented with por- 
traits and eulogizing with subtle allusions to their most 
fascinating immoralities and personal debaucheries, 
the ‘** poétes maudits” of America. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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WEAKNESS MADE STRONG. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








‘* WHEN I am weak then am I strong.” This seems to 
be a blessed contradiction; but to every Christian who 
has had much experience it is one of the truest of truths. 
Paul put a great many truths in the form of paradox— 
as when he said that he was unknown and yet well 
known, dying and yet alive, chastened yet not killed, 
poor ix this world’s goods yet making others rich, having 
nothing and yet possessing all things. The great Apos- 
tle not only knew Christ, but he knew himself; and that 
was one secret of his superb power as a Christian war- 
rior. He knew that Paul without Christ was less than 
nobody, but Paul with Christ was an overmatch for the 
world, the flesh and the Devil. ‘*I can do all things 
through Christ, who strengthens me.” 

One of the most vitally important lessons for every 
Christian to learn is his own weakness. When he fan- 
cies himself to be strong enough to take care of himself 
he is pretty sure tocatch a disgraceful defeat. He be- 
comes like the rash, self-confident engineer who drives 
his train at a furious speed on a down-grade, trusting to 
his brakes to check his headway; the sudden strain 
snaps the brakes, and the train is dashed into a wreck. 
Some of the saddest pages in the Bible seem to have been 
written in order to teach us that no one is safe who pre- 
sumes on his own skill and who relies on his own 
strength. Righteous Lot ventures into Sodom, and 
Scedom gets into his household and bebauches them, 
Noah rides out a deluge of water and then is drowned in 
a deluge of wine. Poor Peter boasts that tho all the 
disciples might forsake the Master he never would ; but 
under the jeers of a servant-maid the boaster turns pol- 
troon. These and other cases are given, not for our imi- 
tation, but for our warning; they are not guide-posts, 
but beacon-lights. Our own sad experiences have often 
confirmed, what God’s Word emphasizes, that human 
nature apart from Jesus Christ is a sorry wreck; if 
we trust ourown resources God will leave us to our own 
resources; if we fancy that we are rich and strong, and 
have need of nothing, we shall soon find out that we are 
poor, and weak, and blind, and naked. 

The first essential, then, to the acquisition of spir- 
itual strength is to realize the need of it. The most 
hopeful pupil in a school is the one who acknowledges 
his own ignorance. Take a man who is empty of all 
knowledge and corked up with self-conceit, and you can 
do nothing for that man until the cork is out. When 
we feel blind and ignorant enough to seek the guidance 
of God’s Word we are likely to become mighty in the 
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Lord and Master, and say *“‘uphold me with thy mighty 
arm and lead me ina plain path because of mine ene- 
mies,” we are not likely to be entrapped into an ambush 
or overcome in open fight. All the most successfnl 
preachers and soul-winners have been self-emptied and 
Christ-filled men. Charles G. Finney declares that he 
only received power from above by this process. When 
he began to preach in A—where opposition to him and 
his methods ran high—he tells us that he ‘‘ was never so 
humbled before God asthen. After a season of humili- 
ation before the Lord there came a great lifting up. 
God assured me that he would be with me and uphold 
me; that I had nothing to do but keep about my work, 
“nd wait for his salvation.” The town was soon shaken 
by a powerful revival, which spread like a Pentecostal 
flame into adjoining places. Mr. Finney’s testimony is 
of great importance to all ministers, evangelists, Sab- 
bath-school teachers—yes, and to all Christians who 
wish to be effective laborers for Christ. He says in his 
Autobiography : ‘‘I often felt myself weak in the pres- 
ence of temptation; and needed frequently to hold days 
of fasting and prayer and to spend much time in over- 
hauling my own religious life in order to retain 
that communion with God and that hold upon the divine 
strength that would enable me to labor efficiently for 
the promotion of revivals and the coaversion of souls.” 

Consciousness of weakness also inspires caution. 
I know of many persons whose bodily constitutions are 
feeble, and yet by constant care and cbedience to the 
laws of health they outlive many an athletic person 
whose stalwart vigor makes them reckless. One of the 
highest traits of Washington’s generalship is that he 
never risked a weak force against a stronger one, and 
sometimes made a prudent retreat as useful as a victory. 
A Christian who knows his own vulnerable points keeps 
out of places where he may be overcome by temptation. 
‘*Flee youthful lusts” was the counsel of an old hero to 
a young Christian. Half tbe drunkards have begun by 
saying, ‘‘Who is afraid? NotI; I can stop when I want 
to.” It is not the mark of cowardice, but of wise caution 
to lock our doors at night, when burglars are about. 
Weare told that ‘‘the conies are a feeble folk,” yet travel- 
ers in the Orient tell us that it is very difficult to capture 
acony. Why? Because they have their hiding-places in 
the rocks and scuttle away into these places of security 
at the first sight of a pursuer. Self-distrust drives a 
true Christian to take refuge inGod, ‘‘Thou art my 
hiding-place and my shield!” exclaimed the Psalmist. 
‘* The name of the Lord is a strong tower, the righteous 
runneth into it and is safe.” 

Nothing inspires more earnestness and fervor in 
prayer than a humiliating sense of our own weakness, 
When we feel that most keenly we are likely to cry unto 
the Omnipotent source of strength. Spurgeon happily 
remarks that ‘‘while a man can do without God, he will 
do without God; but when his own weakness becomes 
utter and entire, when he is ready to perish, he turns to 
the Lord, and is made strong.” When our poor cisterns 
dry up, we betake ourselves to the inexhaustible Foun- 
tain-head. One great purpose God has in chastising us 
and humbling us is to drive us to the Rock that is higher 
than we. When we are weak then we become strong. 

Weakness always appeals for help. The poor crippled 
child always secures more care than al! its lusty brothers 
and sisters. I have often watched a venerable blind 
man who used to pass my door. All the children used 
to love to help the good old man over the crossings and 
into the street-cars. Having no eves of his own, he had 
the use of a hundred other peoples’eyes. And, brethren, 
do you suppose that our Heavenly Fathercan look down 
upon his poor, blind children groping along in life and 
not stretch out his almighty arm to guide us? When 
we ministers are weakest in self-reliance we do our 
best work; the sermons al3o that our silly vanity feels 
ashamed of, are often the most effective in bringing sin- 
ners to the Saviour, or in comforting the sorrowful. 
When we are weakest, God’s strength is perfected in our 
weakness. 

Shall we have no higher ambition than to be feeble 
learners in the “infant department” of Christianity? 
No, God forbid! Weshould strive to be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might. They that waiton 
the Lord shall renew their strength. Emptied of self 
let us be filled with Christ to the overflow. Wecan do 
all things through him; nothing without him. Let us 
aspire to a p'ace on the muster-roll with those who 
“through faith wrought righteousness and out of weak- 
ness were made strong.” 

BROOKLYN N. Y. 
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INDIVIDUALISM AND SOLIDARITY. 


BY M. VALENTINE, D.D., LL.D. 





TuIs century bas been prominently marked by growth 
of the spirit of liberty. The world has been waking up 
to a sense of the work and rights of man as man. The 
great truth that each individual, in his single personal- 
ity, has been endowed with full and equal rights of self- 
possession and self-control, has been rising full-orbed to 
human view. Its light is burning like a new fire in 
men’s minds. It has already revolutionized the civiliza- 
tion of the foremost nations and given a new age of 
freedom. It is one of the most active factors in the 


movements which express the werld’s present social and 





political progress. The old civilizations annihilated the 
rights of the many in the privileges of the few, and put 
the manhood of the masses under the foot of power. 
The very idea of common rights had scarcely dawned 
upon the minds of men. The grandeur of human per- 
sonality, as complete and inviolably sacred in every indi- 
vidual, was not discerned. In India the cruel caste sys- 
tem denied, and still denies, the equal humanity of the 
different ranks or orders of people, reducing all save a 
few out of full human possibilities and prerogatives. 
In Egypt the wonderful pyramids and ruins of royal 
cities remain the amazing monuments of the grinding 
oppression under which the millions were used as the 
slaves of power. In Rome, synonym of law and might, 
the law and power were, more than anything 
else, death to the rights of all the people but a 
few free-born citizens whose privileges wiped out 
the liberties of the populace. Even in Greece, with 
her scholars, philosophy and art, man was for the State, 
and personal rights were ruthlessly subjected to the 
uses and glory, the intrigues and ambitions of cities, 
principalities and governments. Men were for institu- 
tions, ard not institutions for men. Perpetual wars, 
turning prisoners into slaves, made the main population 
a mass of dehumanized chattels. The sacredness of 
persorality, as the common and universal characteristic 
of our nature, with all the inalienable attributes of real 
manhood, was, in fact, an unknown conception. It is 
a most significant and appalling fact, revealing the 
terrible fault in the best thinking of those times, that 
even their sages and moralists discovered no applica- 
bility of morality to the people in general. Only the 
free citizen was deemed capable of ethical life. Only 
he was amenable to its requirements. In their slavery, 
approved by those sages, the self-control of the masses 
was swept away and responsibility annulled. They 
were the automata of power, Even Plato and Aris- 
totle confined the rules of virtue to the free citizen, 
while the enslaved populace and all non-Greek human- 
ity were for the service and pleasure of the ruling 
classes. Slavery was, in truth, the corner-stone of all 
the far-famed civilizations of the ancient world. They 
were shaped in a denial of our common humanity. 
The holy prerogatives of the individual] man, as his by 
natural right and inseparable from his personality, 
were unrecognized by the world-theory of their greatest 
statesmen and moralists; and an assertion of such 
rights for all would have been regarded as treason to 
the very conception of the State. Governmental abso- 
lutism ruled the thinking and practice of the nations 
even down to modern times. The grand idea, now so 
familiar to us as a first principle, that every man is 
entitled to all the rights of manhood under his own 
responsibility, tho assumed by revelation as fundamen- 
tal ages ago, has only in these modern times and late 
days been getting its true and imperial place in the 
minds of men. But its now attained sway is sounding 
the death-knell of absolutism and tyrannies. 

This change has come as one of the blessings of Chris- 
tianity. We are sustained by the whole history of the 
world in crediting it toan open Bible and the great 
truths that, from it, have secured aruling place in human 
thought. Theinspiring fact ‘‘ We tooare His offspring,” 
discerned only in haze and broken view by a few pagan 
sages, comes to full meaning only in revelation’s clear 
and unique disclosure of the true Fatherhood of God and 
the real brotherhood of man. It isonly when creation ‘in 
the image of God” is seen in the added light of a great 
redemption in which Christ has tasted death for every 
man that the unspeakable worth of every indiuidual, 
and his consequent rights, became impressively and ef- 
fectively real for human thought and life. The gran- 
deur of his individuality and responsibility begins to 
glow rightly in his soul. In the divine truth that ‘‘every 
man shall give account of himself before God,” is laid 
forever and irrepealably the right of each and every 
one to his self-control in the free use of his powers and 
the opportunities of life. These and other mighty truths 
in the Bivle conception of man, entering into the deep 
and living consciousness of the Christian world, could 
not but work toward personal, social and political lib- 
erty. It is true that many long centuries of the Church 
passed before this Christian idea of common brother- 
hood developed the full fruit of free institutions secur- 
ing individual liberty and rights. But in these long 
centuries the Church was mostly either in false alliance 
with earthly. powers, or itself deformed into an organ- 
isin of tyranny. In violation of the spirit of the Gus- 
pel, it took leadership in the absolutism of authority, 
closing the Bible from the people and dominating life 
under both spiritual ard temporal despotism. How the 
right power of Christianity for free institutions and per- 
sonal liberty was thus almost annulled 1s illustrated in 
the countries which are still under the unbroken sway 
of the Roman papacy. But from the day tbat Luther 
and the other great reformers asserted for the people an 
open Bible and individual responsibility to its truths be- 
fore God, the principle of liberty has been in victorious 
progress among the nations. Step by step this progress 
has been wrenching the personal rights of manhood 
from the grasp of organized oppressions. It has been 
making its advances through Magna Charta, trial by 
jury, the American Revolution, the American Constitu- 
tion, the abolition of slavery, and the rapid enfranchise- 
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ment of man among the Christian nations. The indi- 
vidual has been counting for more and more. Humani- 
ity is becoming atomic. The abstraction is becoming 
real in every human being. Christianity in thus lifting 
personality to supreme value, and subordinating all in- 
stitutions to the office of guarding, guaranteeing and 
defending its divinely given prerogatives and rights, for 
the high nfission, work and happiness of life, has been 
the inspiration and strength of the spirit of freedom. 

It is no mere fancy, available for oratorical flourish 
or vain gratulation, that the rights of man are now 
better understood and asserted than ever before, 
This great idea of liberty, as a demand for jintel- 
lectual and political: freedom, is holding and guiding 
the foremost thought and movement of the world. 
The fullness of the blessing has not yet been reached, 
but the steady and rapid progress is one of the auspi- 
cious indications of the coming of the earth's golden 
age. 

But this individualism can be true and healthy only 
when held in close connection with and limited by an- 
other equally great and living truth, with which it has 
been divinely correlated—the truth of the solidarity of 
the race. Humanity is more than an empty abstraction, 
It is larger than any individual. The brotherhood of 
man means not only equal rights for all, but the neces- 
sity of one for another. The nature of the individual, 
being a common nature, is framed under and into a law 
of mutual dependence and fellowship. No manis com- 
plete in his own individuality. He cannot exist alone 
or unrelated. He is organic in the race. He is part of 
a whole, and the parts are what they are only in their 
unity, and cannot do without one another. Humanity 
itself disappears, if the individuals break the bond of 
oneness, or use personality in disregard of the rights of 
the rest. The whole of humanity is greater than any 
man, no person ever representing or actualizing it all in 
himself. We may look at the best individual, a man of 
the grandest and largest personality, but we do not find 
in him all the traits found in the aggregate humanity. 
Some features are always absent—features that are gen- 
uine, good, beautiful, and useful tothe whole. The ex- 
cellences that are wanting in the highest genius are 
found in otber persons, for the supply of the common 
humanity, for the full constitution and joy of universal 
man. Concerning even the lowliest individual Emerson 
has well said: 

‘‘He is saturated with tie laws of the world, morning 
and night, solstice and equinox, geqmetry and astronomy, 
and all the lovely accidents of Nature play through his 
mind.” 

But not only does he carry the laws of all the world in 
his make-up, but something of the lives of all human 
beings who have formed, or still form, his natural and 
social environment. The peculiarities of a thousand 
individuals have played upon his menial and moral na- 
ture, and supplied something for his separate personality. 
Humanity is an organism, and, as in the organism of the 
body, the members cannot do without each other. If 
one member rejoices, the others are profited. If one 
suffers, all suffer. No man can inflict wrong on an- 
other without self-injury, or injure self without wrong 
to others in the living organism. No man can fail 
toward his fellow-man ‘vithout loss to himself, nor fail 
toward his own best manhood and welfare without in- 
volving others in loss or suffering. Im whatever way 
any part fails the fall harmony is broken and every note 
is poorer. The rbythm and joy of human life are di- 
minished. 

The tremendous import of the law which binds man- 
kind together is revealed and illustrated in one direction 
in many of the facts of heredity. Science and statisti- 
cal observation are disclosing the long lines of descent 
through which physical, mental and even moral tenden- 
cies and types continue and spread in wider prevalence. 
We inherit good and evi] from remote ancestors. The 
present reappears in the futuae. It was hardly an ex- 
travagance when Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes said that 
a child's education should begin a hundred years before 
its birth. The training and life of the generatiens bear 
fruitage in the after centuries. The iniquities of the 
fathers may transmit consequences of disability or 
suffering through long and wide succession of children’s 
children. The good men do lives afterthem. No man 
liveth unto himself, or dieth to himself. The touch even 
of separate acts of individual life thrill down long 
avenuts of experience, torturing or gladdening human 
life. 

Our times are calling loudly, not for a repression of 
the spirit of liberty or true individualism, but for its 
proper harmonization with this equal truth of human 
solidarity. With many “ personal liberty ” has come to 
mean a false and vicious atomism, an immoral repudia- 
tion of the true brotherhood of the race, the unity and 
wholeness of the humar organism. It is made to mean 
a supposed right to disregard and violate all relations to 
others, and to wreck their safety, welfare, and happi- 
ness in reckless and unrestrained use of personal free- 
dom. It repudiates all the bounds in which personal 
action must be limited by the rights and good of all, and 
runs into license, socialism and anarchy. It annuls the 
whole law of love—a law too little regarded by even the 
best of men. One of the dangers of our day, a perpetual 
menace to the peace of communities and nations, is the 
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obscuration of this truth of human solidarity. Thou- 
sands divorce liberty from this regulating and limiting 
principle, and in many places are pushing madly toward 
the disintegration of society, a dreary chaos of disor- 
ganization and crime. Anarchism and nihilism are 
fruits of a one-sided, irsane individualism. Half 
truth is sometimes the most woful untrutb. 
Unspeakable interests are involved in the right equi- 
poise between the two principles of individual mght and 
unitary obligation. Surrender of the one means the 
destruction of liberty ; disregard of the other brings the 
overthrow of order: this, in turn, also annihilates free- 
dom. In the divine constitution of things God has har- 
monized the particular good with the general good, the 
true individual humanity with the universal humanity. 
There is reality in both. Only when the reality ex- 
pressed by individualism is held in correlation with that 
in solidarity will the old dispute between realist and 
nominalist be reconciled, and both personal and social 
interests be truly secured. Only thus will every man’s 
rights be fully attainable and hberty be saved from per- 
version into anarchy and the horrors of social chaos. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, GETTYSBURG, PENN. 





PRUSSIAN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 





BY FRANK J. GOODNOW, 
PROFESSOR OF ADMINISTRATIVE LAW IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 





THE current number of the Annales de I'Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques at Paris contains the second and 
last of a series of articles on'‘LaVie Municipaleen Prusse,” 
which give a most excellent description of the organiza- 
tion and workings of Prussian municipal administra- 
tion. The municipal institutions of Prussia are particu- 
larly deserving of study, both because of the proverbial 
excellence of the government they produce and because 
of the fact that they are not of mushroom growth, but 
have been tried by long experience. Founded by the 
great Stein, nearly three-quarters of a century ago, 
they have remained substantially as he left them, and 
have so well met the demands made upon them as to 
have served as a model for the reform which has re- 
cently been made in the general local organization of 
the entire kingdom. 

The great end sought in this system of municipal gov- 
ernment is the cultivation of public spirit in the citizens 
of the municipalities—a public spirit which the bureau- 
eratic government of the eighteenth century had well- 
nigh extinguished. The means by which this end is to be 
attained are in the first place: 

The grant to the municipal authorities of as large 
powers as possible over purely municipal affairs. Dhif- 
ferent from our system the Prussian law does not at- 
tempt to enumerate in detail the cases in which power is 
given, but contents itself with a general grant of juris- 
diction over local matters. Sucha principle is possible 
of application only after it has been clearly ascertained 
which of the functions discharged in the citiesare really 
municipal in character. This the history of Prussia 
during the eighteenth century bad clearly demonstrated. 
It had been shown that the functions of government 
which with propriety can be regarded as municipal func- 
tions lie in the domain of internal affairs alone. The 
city as such (¢, e, as a municipal corporation), has no 
functions to discharge in the domains of foreign, mili- 
tary, judicial and state financial affairs. But even in 
the administration of internal affairs the city is not al- 
ways to be regarded asa mere municipal corporation for 
the satisfaction of the local needs of itsinhabitants. On 
the contrary, for certain matters it is an organ of the 
central government, and as such should act under its 
control. As to all other matters, however, the city is 
an organ for the satisfaction of its purely local needs, 
and as such must be allowed the widest powers possible 
if the hope is to be entertained that its citizens will en- 
ter with enthusiasm into the discharge of public duties; 
that is, a clear distinction is made between the public 
and so to speak the private character of the city. While 
the law may enumerate its public duties it is to leave to 
the city to decide what its private powers shall be and 
what use it shall make of them. 

At the same time that a wide field of action in purely 
local matters is thus opened to local enterprise it is felt 
that some means must be provided to prevent the wast- 
ing of the municipal patrimony and the overburdening 
of the municipality with debts and its citizens with 
taxes. It is believed that the welfare of the State as a 
whole requires the existence of some means of control 
over the municipality since otherwise the financial re- 
sources of the State may be impaired by the extrava- 
gance and unwisdom of the localities. The law there- 
fore makes the consent of the executive officers of the 
central government of the kingdom necessary for the 
validity of those resolutions of the city authorities which 
levy taxes beyond certain limits or provide for the in- 
curring of debts. It does not, as does our law, make the 
consent of the central government always necessary for 
the extension of the field of action of the municipality; 
it does not make it necessary for the municipality to go 
to the legislature or indeed to any authority for a special 
grant of power when it desires, for example, to provide 
water-works or gas-works or build this or that bridge; 
it simply provides that in case the city has decided so to 


extend the sphere of its local action it must go to the 

central executive officers of the government for their 

approval if the expenses necessitated by its other 

brarches of administration together with those of the 

new one to be established, require the levying of taxes 

beyond certain limits or the increase of the debt. 

Finally the attempt is never made, as it is so often made 

with us, to force a city to take into its hands local mat- 

ters whose administration it is unwilling to assume or to 

regulate a branch of the administration of the city 

which is of purely local concern. This is the first char- 

acteristic of Prussian municipal government—munici- 

pal independence in local matters; and how different it 

makes the whole system from ours is seen at a glance. 

Instead of a continual interference with local matters 
by an irresponsible legislature, we find general grants of 
local powers subject when their exercise requires a great 
expenditure of money to the control of responsible ex- 
ecutive officers. 

The second principle which pervades the Prussian 
municipal legislation is what the Germans call Selbst- 
verwaltung, a word which has been rather inaccurately 
translated as self-government. It signifies rather what 
it literally means, self-administration; i.e., admunistra- 
tion of municipal affairs by officers who remain in feel- 
ing municipal citizens. Service in municipal positions 
is as a rule obligatury for all municipal citizens, and is 
at the same time unpaid. Stein got this idea of com- 
pulsory unpaid service from England, and believed it to 
be a necessary prerequisite of permanently efficient ad- 
ministration. The bureaucratic administrative system 
which had done the municipal administration of the 
eighteenth century so much harm, and which Stein 
wished to reform, was based on the opposite principles 
of voluntaryism and salaried service. Init most munici- 
pal affairs were attended to by officers who made their 
profession a means of livelihood, who thus were in a 
measure a class apart, and were apt to confound the in- 
terests of their particular official class with those of the 
city. The citizens, asa whole were, by this system of 
administration, shut out almost altogether from partici- 
pation in municipal affairs, and lost their public spirit 
and interest in the city to which they belonged: and the 
government of the cities had greatly suffered in conse- 
quence, 

These are the two great principles at the basis of the 
Prussian municipal system, home rule and self-admin- 
istration. With these principles, Stein went to work to 
form his municipal organization, which, however, was 
simply a modification of that already in existence. In 
it the deciding power over municipal affairs is 
placed in the hands of a Town Council, while the 
execution of its decisions and the administration 
in the city of those affairs which affect the State as a 
whole are given to an executive board called the Magis- 
trat, or to a monocephalous executive called the Burgo- 
master. In either case the executive is elected by the 
Town Council and in its turn appoints the subordinate 
officers of the city. For particular branches of the 
municipal administration committees are appointed from 
among the members of the two municipal bodies, and in 
many cases include among their number also men from 
outside of these two bodies, whose position makes them 
especially competent for the discharge of particular ad- 
ministrative functions. All citizens not already filling 
a municipal office are forced to accept positions on such 
committees, as well as all unsalaried municipal offices 
which are offered to them. Finally, at the head of the 
entire city organization is the Burgomaster, either as 
president of the Magistrat or as sole executive. He is 
salaried, holds his office for a long term and his appoint- 
ment must be confirmed by the King. The method 
adopted by the town authorities for filling this position 
of Burgomaster is quite peculiar, and shows how much 
the system has done toward the cultivation of a real pub- 
lic spirit among the municipal citizens. The only idea 
which the municipal authorities seem to have in mindin 
filling this position of Burgomaster seems to be to get 
the best man possible for the place. It is no uncommon 
thing for them to advertise in the newspapers when the 
place of Burgomaster is vacant, and to provide that ap- 
plications from persons having the necessary qualifica- 
tions, which are stated in detail, shall be made to the 
city authorities. The position of Burgomaster is much 
sought after, since the salary is a large one and the term 
of office long, being seldom less than twelve years and 
often practically for life. Asa result of such a method 
of appointment, the Burgomaster of a small city is not 
unfrequently called by a larger city into its service, so 
that by entering into the salaried service of a small city 
a man has the chance of afterward filling a post of much 
greater importance. There are also other salaried offi- 
cers forming part of the Magistrat or Executive Board, 
who aid the various committees in particular adminis- 
trative branches, such as public works, scnools, finances, 
law, etc., and whose places are filled in the same way as 
is that of the Burgomaster. 

With a municipal system such as the one that has just 
been outlined, in which a great number of citizens are 
at work, both as members of the Town Council and as 
administrative officers, guided and counseled in their 
actions by men of professional education and practical 
experience, selected on the basis of merit, it is no won- 
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can hardly fail to be aroused, and good government is 
the natural consequence. 

Only one other point in the Prussian municipal ad- 
ministration needs to be noted, and that is the method 
of forming the Town Council in which the final decid- 
ing power lies; in other words how the members of 
the Town Council are elected. Never has_ the 
principle of universal manhood suffrage taken root 
in Prussia. From the beginning the principle has been 
that public rights shall correspond with public duties. 
Only those persons shall be allowed to participate in the 
Government who support the Government; and the ex- 
tent of their participation shall be measured to an ex- 
tent at least by the amount of support given. These are 
the principles at the basis of the municipal suffrage, 
which is organized as follows: 

Electors are those Prussian subjects, twenty-four 
years of age, householders, and su2 juris, who have re- 
sided during the period of a year within the city, re- 
ceived no public charity and paid their municipal taxes; 
or who, not being residents, have possessad a dwelling 
within the city or have paid six marks to the class tax. 
A list of such persons is made, beginning with those 
who pay the greatest amount of taxes and ending with 
those who pay the least. The total amount of taxes is 
then divided into three equal parts. Those taxpayers 
paying the highest taxes, who pay the first third of the 
total amount, constitute the first class cf electors and 
elect one-third of the members of the Town Council. 
Those below them in the order of the amount of taxes 
paid, who pay the second third of the total taxes, form 
the second class of the electors and also elect a third of 
the members of the Town Council. Finally, all the 
other taxpayers form the third class and elect the re- 
maining third of the members of the Town Council. In 
the first class are a small number of large taxpayers; in 
the second class a large number of medium taxpayers; 
in the third a vast number of small taxpayers. M. Le- 
clerc, the author of the articles referred to, gives a con- 
crete example of the workings of this election system. 
He shows that in the year 1885, out of a population of 
35,810 in the city of Bonn, there were 162 electors in the 
first class, 471 in the second class, and 2,607 in the third 
class of electors; each of these three classes electing eight 
of the twenty-four members of the Town Council; while 
in the first and second classes sixty-four per cent. and 
sixty-six per cent. respectively of the electors exercised 
their right and suffrage, in the third class only twenty- 
two per cent. went to the polls. Thus the large tax- 
payers have in practice a much more complete control 
over the affairs of the municipality than is assured them 
even by the law which is certainly generous enough to 
them in its grants of power. The little use made by 
the small taxpayers of their privilege of voting is ex- 
plained by two facts, one of which is of especiai inter- 
est to Americans at the present moment. The first is 
the comparatively small influence that a vote in the 
third class can exercise; the second is that the vote isa 
public one and not by secret ballot. The smaller tax- 
payers, among whom are to he found many working- 
men, have not desired to vote since itis no uncommon 
thing for the owners of large industrial establishments 
to indicate their chosen candidates in such a decided 
manner as to leave little or no freedom of choice to 
theiremployés. Rather than be forced to vote contrary 
to their convictions the smaller taxpayers have re- 
frained from exercising their rights and are thus practi- 
cally disfranchised. Such is one of the natural conse- 
quences of a public vote; and in so far as our owr 
method of voting is public such may be the conse- 
quence here. Indeed, Governor Hill in his last message 
does not hesitate to say that in this state intimidation is 
not unknown. Surely there can be no stronger reason 
for an absolutely secret ballot than these facts in regard 
to the city of Bonn where fifty per cent. at least of the 
laboring population are practically disfranchised as a 
result of a public vote. The number of voters who have 
made their choice as a result of undue influence is of 
covrse not ascertainable. 

Such a method of election assuring, as it does, the 
control of the city affairs to the larger property owners 
makes impossible or, to say the least, unfair a compa ri- 
soa of the Prussian system of municipal administration 
with our own, which grants that control to persons who 
have little or no property. Those—and there are many 
of them—-who believe that good municipal administra- 
tion is not compatible with universal suffrage will say 
that the excellence of Prussian city government is due 
in the main to this fact, that it is controlled entirely by 
the taxpayers and toa very large extent by the largest 
taxpayers. But it may well be doubted if this is the 
sole cause of its excellence; for the admunistration of the 
English municipalities does not fall far behind that of 
the Prussian in point of exceilence and the qualifications 
of municipal suffrage in England are very liberal. In- 
deed they differ from those in the United States practi- 
cally only in requiring a longer residence in the city. 
The same principles of home rule and self-administ1a- 
tion that we fiad in Prussia are however at the basis of 
the English system. It would seem, therefore, that 
while good municipal administration is compatible per- 
haps with a wide suffrage it certainly does depend on the 
independence of the city authorities and their proper 
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much may be expected from a recognition of true prin- 
ciples of home rule. But most of all must we depend 
upon the existence ofa public spirit among the citizens— 
a public spirit which experience would seem to show 
will only follow the recognition of the old Anglo-Saxon 
principle of obligatory unsalaried service by municipal 
officers. 


THE MOVEMENT OF DIVORCE IN EUROPE. 
BY SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D. 











As more tables are at hand now than when the article 
on the United States was written, ladd a few brief 
statements before taking up the subject of the present 
article. The wide distribution of the movement over 
all parts of the United States appeared in the tables pre- 
sented in the former article. I find, also, on looking 
further into it that in the fourteen Northern States east 
of the Mississippi River the divorces in the last quin- 
quennial period of the twenty years was 84 per cent. 
more than in the first; populations in those states in- 
creasing only 20 per cent, between 1870 and 1880. Inthe 
region west of the Mississippi the population increased in 
ten years 84 per cent. Intwenty it would have increased 
much more accordingly. Here the divorces increased 
255 per cent. in the last five years over the first five. 
But in the South, where populations increased in the dec- 
ade named 33 per cent, the divorces increased 221 per 
cent. The most striking thing in this respect, then, is 
the remarkable movement in the South which had only 
18.7 per cent. of all the divorces in the first five years, 
but in the last 27.2 per cent. of all in the country. 

A table shows the ratio of divorces to estimated mar- 
ried couples in 1870 and 1880. For the country as a 
whole there was 1 divorce to every 479 married couples 
living at the time. The ratio of divorces in any one 
year to the marriages of the same can only be guessed 
for the whole country. Ido not think it can be higher 
than 1 in 20 nor below 1 in 25; perhaps nearer the former 
than the latter figures. Colorado has the worstshowing 
in 1880, or one divorce to every 136 marriages, and then 
come generally the new states and territories, tho New 
Hampshire and Maine come into the dozen worst, with 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and Iowa following, while 
Connecticut is the twentieth, counting from Colorado, 
with Arkansas as the eighteenth, and Florida and Texas 
but little better than Connecticut. But space will not 
allow further pursuit of these matters here. 

The operation of the laws of divorce in Europe as 
shown in the statistics is interesting, both in itself and 
for the comparison it enables us to make between the 
condition of Europe and that of our own country. This 
Report of the Department of Labor has greatly enlarged 
the means of our study. The little pampblet of Signor 
L. Bodio, the Italian statistician, which was issued in 
1882, and whose figures were given in THE INDEPENDENT 
by Dr. Woolsey, undertook to give the statistics of di- 
vorce in Europe for ten years and greatly increased our 
knowledge of the subject. M. Bortillon’s ‘* Etudé Dem- 
ographé du Divorce,” added something to the material, 
but did more by way of analysis. Thereport of ourown 
Government has doubled the period covered by Bodio 
and been more successful in the number of countries it 
has reached and still more so in the fullness of its in- 
formation. Had the study of marriage and divorce in 
Europe been more directly within the intended scope of 
the work, of course richer material would have been 
secured, 

Before passing to Europe, Jet us note that all Canada 
granted no divorces in 1867 and only 135 in the 21 years 
1868-1888. Of these there were granted by Parliament 
19 for Ontario and 7 for Quebec. The courts have juris- 
diction of divorce in the other provinces. Of these 
Nova Scotia granted 52 divorces; New Brunswick 42, and 
British Columbia 15. Prince Edward’s Island, Manitoba 
and the Northwest Territories did not grant any di- 
vorces during the entire period. Of the total in the 
Dominion 48 were in the first eleven years and 87 in the 
last ten years, or 44 in the decade ending with 1878 and 
87 in the last ten years. 

A divorce can be granted by a special act of Parlia- 
ment only for adultery, and the offense must be judicial- 
ly proven before the bill is introduced in the House. In 
Quebec, tho the courts cannot grant absolute divorce, 
they may decree separations from bed and board on 
grounds similar to those of the old French law. No 
figures on this particular point can be given, but separa- 
tions are very few. In Nova Scotia, the chief grounds 
are adultery and cruelty, but the latter does not seem 
to be a ground for divorce in the other Eastern provinces. 

England since 1857 has a single Divorce court instead 
of making Parliament, as formerly, itscourt of matri- 
monial causes. Between 1867 and the close of 1876 Eag- 
land granted 1,544 divorces, and 3,964 in the last ten 
years, There were included among these, 684 ‘* judicial 
separations,” which is now frequently the European 
term for the old ‘‘ divorce from bed and board” or 
‘* separation de corps,” and they have increased in near- 
ly the same ratio as the divorces. For the twenty years 
there was one divorce to 718 marriages, and latterly one 
to about 500. 

Scotland grants divorce for adultery and malicious 
desertion. Divorces are very few, only 1,124 in the 


half of the period and 727 in the last half. 
have increased hardly an eighth on the whole. 
Ireland granted only 55 divorces and separations in 
twenty years, but the tendency to increase is about 
the same as in England and Scotland. Great Britain as 
a whole granted 5,854 absolute divorces in twenty 
years, of which 1,944 were in the first half of the pe- 
riod and 3,910 in the last half. 

The condition of France under the divorce law of July 
1884, is too well known to need muchremark. The law 
of 1816 provided for separation only and continued witb- 
out change in the grounds of divorce nearly seventy 
years. About 1851 a provision seems to have been 
made by which ‘ judicial assistance ” was provided for 
those too poor to prosecute their own divorce suits. Sepa- 
rations and divorces since the law of 1884 fairly af- 
fected the statistics have together been 6,245 in 1885, or 
1 to 45 marriages, and 6,211 in 1886, or 1 to 46 
marriages. Under the old law of 1816 the separa- 
tions from 1867 to 1883 generally ranged from 2,181 to 
3,010 in the last year witha ratio in the first year of one 
to 138 and in 1883 of 1to95. As under the new law 
separations of three years’ duration can be converted into 
absolute divorces, and large numbers have been so 
treated, it is claimed that divorces will soon decrease. 
But this is doubtful. Another table in the report shows 
that there bas been, with slight variations, a steady in- 
crease of separations or divorces in France for seventy 
years. 

In Paris, or rather in the Department of the Seine, 
which has over a fourth more inhabitants than the city 
of Paris, there were 487 separatious in 1867 and 812 in 
in 1883. The next year, under the new law of July 27th, 
1884, there were 743 separations and 601 divorces; in 
1885 there were only 302 separations but 1,109 divorces, 
Of the latter 256 were old separations converted into di- 
vorce. In 1886 there were 317 separations, 698 divorces 
by “conversion,” and 508 divorces outright, making a 
total of 1,513 ina population that same year of 2,868,326. 
This is about the condition of things in Ohio asa whole 
in 1880. The ratio of marriages in thislast year cannot 
be exactly given, but it is not far from 1 to17. 

In Belgium the code of Napoleon has been in force 
ever since 1803. During the period of twenty years, 
1867-1886, the separations have varied but little, averag- 
ing 62 annually; but divorces and separations have in- 
creased from 130 in 1867 to 354 in 1886, and the ratio to 
marriage from 1 in 294 to1ini12. The divorces, which 
scarcely touched a dozen in any year from 1830 to 1835, 
have steadily increased ever since. Divorces in the four 
large cities of Belgium increased from 41 in 1867 to 129 
in 1886, and the ratio to marriages from 1 in 115 to1in 
43. 

In the Netherlands there were 20 separations and 113 
divorces in 1867, or 1 of both to 225 marriages, In 1886 
the separations had become 103 and the divorces 315, 
while the ratio was 1 to 72. These include a few divorces 
by conversion of separation into absolute divorce after 
five years of separation. 

A systematic official collection of the statistics of 
marriage and divorce in the German Empire as a whole 
by its own authorities, gives results beginning with 1881. 
That year there were 3,942 divorces and separations re- 
ported for the entire empire, or 1 to 84 marriages. The 
next year, when the divorces (including, of course, sep- 
arations) were 5,263 and the ratio 1 to 67, is more likely 
a fair beginning. They constantly increase, reaching 
6,078 in 1886, with a ratio of 1 to 61. 

Prussia granted 2,329 in 1881 and 3,808 five years later. 
But Bavaria shows adecrease in divorces, from 270 in 

1867 to 238 in 1886. Saxony in those twenty years in- 
creases her divorces from 396 to 917; Wiirtemburg, from 
94 to 161; Baden, which had only 19 in 1867, goes from 
40 the next year to 143 in 1886, having touched 100 only 
the year before; Hesse rises from 28 to 53 in the entire 
twenty years, but granted 75 in 1885; Elsass-Lotheringin 
granted 56 in 1874 and 117 in 1886. Other figures show 
that Alsace-Lorraine under the French had been steadily 
increasing the rate for more than half a century. Ham- 
burg granted 145 divorces in 1881, which was 1 in 29 
marriages; and they have increased to 287 in 1886, or 1 
in 17. The fine system of record and report of the civil 
condition of its population will enable us hereafter to 
know the movement of murriage and divorce in the 
German Empire with great fullness and accuracy. This 
statement is also applicable to the Austrian Empire, 
whose statistics begin in 1882. 

There were only 651 divorces and 97 separations in 
Austria in 1882, or 1 to 245 marriages; and in 1886 
there were 670 and 90 respectively, with a ratio of 1 
to 237. In this last year 202 of the total, or 1 to 35 
marriages belonged to Vienna alone. 

Hungarian statistics, which cover eleven years, from 
1876 to 1886 inclusive, show little change on the whole. 
Divorces ranged from 910 te 1,006 for the first four 
years; 1,267 in 1880; after that they rose to 1,080 and 

1,063 in two yeais, but in 1886 fell to 862, which was 

the smallest number in the period. The ratio was 1 
to 169 in 1875; 1to 113 in 1880, and 1 to 186 in 1886, 
These figures are for Hungary, including Transylvania 
and some lesser territory. 

From Italy there is only fragmentary material for 

study of the movement. But separations, the only 
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were 723 in 1869, 554 the next year, and 766 in 1973. 
Coming down to 1884 we have only 479, and in 1885 
there were 556. 

Switzerland, on the adoption of its Federal law, in 
1876, granted 1,102 divorces, or 1 in 20 of the mar- 
riages. There were 1,036 in each of the two years fol- 
lowing, and for the last three have been 907,920 and 
899, with a ratio of 1 to 22 in each. In six of the 
24 cantons, whose population is largely Protestant 
and where the German language predominates, there 
were 190 divorces in 1867 and 396 in 1886. The ratids 
rose in these cantons from 1 in 29 to 1 in 16. For 
the four years 1876-1879 there were a total of 1,358 
divorces in these six cantons, or 1 to 15 marriages, 
This seems to have been the period of the discharge 
of old causes during the transition from the local to 
a federal system of law. Switzerland has had the 
highest divorce ratio of any country in Europe. 
Rumania granted 276 divorces in 1871 and 346 in 1872, 
the ratios being 101 and 104 respectively. In 1879 there 
were 378 divorces and 432 in 1885, the last year for which 
any figures are given. 

Turning to the north of the Continent, we take up 
Russia, whose figures apply only to the Orthodox Greek 
population, which is about 60,000,000 in all. There were 
892 divorces in 1867, and there were 1,309 in 1884 or 1 to 
469 marriages, and 1,196 in 1885. Of the four great div- 
ceses, divorces have increased most in Viatka and St, 
Petersburg, while they have decreased in Kiev. The fig- 
ures vary very much from one year to another. This 
probably is due to the irregular action of the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, which have jurisdiction in all matters of di- 
vorce under the civil law. There were 128 divorces in 
1867 in Sweden or 1 to 199 marriages for the year and 
226 divorces in 1886 or 1 to 133 marriages. Like Belgium 
and France the statistics run back to 1831, and like those 
countries show a steady increase from that date onward. 
Norway has extremely few divorces, there being only 
33 in 1870 and 54 in 1884. Denmark has a large number 
of divorces in proportion to population. There were 152 
absolute divorces in 1871 and 223 in 1881 and the separa- 
tions in these two years were 327 and 354, making totals 
of 479 and 577 at the beginning and end of the decade. 
There were 635 in 1877 and 613 in 1880. The ratio to 
marriagesrose from 1 to 27.6 to 24.4 in 1880 the last year 
in which marriages are reported. 

To sum up, divorces have doubled, or more than 
doubled, in the twenty years or in a less period, in the 
United States, Canada, all Great Britain, France, B:1- 
gium, the Netherlands, Baden, Saxony, Elsass-Lotherin- 
gen, Hamburg and Norway. They have increased 
largely, tho not quite enough to double, in twenty years 
in Wurtemburg and Hesse. They have increased in 
Russia and in Rumania; over 60 per cent. in Russia 
in five years; but this last statement may exaggerate 
the real facts. Denmark is also increasing her divorces, 
Divorces have not increased much in Austria as a 
whole; but probably are gaining in Vienna, They have 
decreased a little in Hungary in the eleven years re- 
ported and in Switzerland, while there has been a de- 
cided falling off in Bavaria and Italy. The exceptions 
are few, while the movement is only less uniform and 
universal in Europe than on our own continent. Di- 
vorces in the United States increased from 9,937 in 1867 
to 25,535 in 1886, or 156.9 per cent. In the thirteen for- 
eign countries, including Canada and the city of Hesse, 
being all whose figures include both years, there were 
3,541 in 1867 and 9,200 in 1886, or an increase of 159.8 
percent. In the ten years between 1876 and 1886 di- 
vorces in the United States increased from 14,800 to 25,-- 
535 in 1886, or 72 per cent. And in sixteen foreign coun- 
tries, including also Canada and Hesse, from 6,540 in 
1876 to 10,909 in 1886, or 69 per cent. The great uni- 
formity ot the movement on both sides the Atlantic 1s a 
most deeply significant fact. The difference in the in- 
crease of population should be noted. The total divorces 
and separations reported in these tables in Europe in 1886 
were 22,080. Making allowances for Russia for that 
year and for other countries not 1eported, all Europe 
may have granted 26,000 divorces. That is, all Europe, 
with four or five times the popuiation of the United 
States, grants only about as many as this country. 

This movement seems to go on among people of every 
religion, race, political or other social condition, with very 
few exceptions. The volume varies, but the rate is won- 
derfully uniform, and exceptions are remarkably few. 
The printed report will supply a vast amount of intenee- 
ly interesting material, among it that bearing on migra- 
tion from one state to another to obtain divorce. But 
the great fundamental and inclusive fact of all is that of 
the movement itself. Where can we find anotier social 
fact of higher import ? 
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THE correspondent of the London Times at Brussels, 
speaking of General Boulanger, says: ‘‘The General is 
most prolific as regards the distribution of his visiting 
ecards. The Belgians, who are endowed with a certain kind 
of keen humor, have immediately profited by this by put- 
ting down their names in large numbers in the General’s 


book of visitors at the Hotel Mengelle, and sending cards. 
They are receiving each in return the General’s card with 
* Remerciments’ written on it. These cards give much 
pleasure to the jocose Brussels men, who are by nature not 








twenty years 1867-1886, of which 397 were in the first 





form allowed there, appear to have decreased. There 


addicted to hero-worship or lion-hunting, in their cafés and 
taverns.” 
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Sine Arts. 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 





THE exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery last year illus- 
trated by well-selected examples the art of England from 
1737 to 1837. With very few exceptions, within that period 
were produced all the works of the English school of paint- 
ing to which the epithet “‘ great’’ may with justice be ap- 
plied.and which place that school in some respects on an 
equality with the great continental schools of the past. 
Many exhibitions would fail to exhaust the resources of an 
era so rich in artistic productivity, and the director of the 
Gallery has therefore done wisely in exhibiting this year 
a second series of paintings by British artists of the same 
century, not at all inferiorin interest to the former collec- 
tion. The leading artists are again, on the whole, satis- 
factorily represented, while an interesting featu:e is made 
of the works of stveral painters, now almost forgotten, 
whose performances, however, prove by no means altogether 
unworthy of consideration. ’ 

To the latter class belongsuch men as Wootton, Walton, 
Hudson, the elder Barret and Bristowe. Even Cotes and 
Russell, altho Royal Academicians, are but little known, 
except to the possessors of their works. The exhibition in- 
cludes a number of portraits in pastel, mostly by the two 
last-named artists, whose productions were vastly admired 
in the fashionable circles of their day, A partial revival of 
the art of drawing in pastel is at present taking place in 
Engiand, and appears to be exciting much enthusiasm of a 
probably transient kind. Itis not to be denied that pleas- 
ing effects may be produced by this method with consider- 
ably greater facilitiy than by the methods of oil and water- 
color painting; but these effects are very limited in char- 
acter and altogether inferior in beauty to those attain- 
able by the latter processes. Slight sketches in pastel I 
have seen, by the hand of a master such as Gainsborough, 
which certainly possess great charm and a distinctive char- 
acter; but the employment of pastel in more elaborate 
pieces, or any attempt by this means to rival painting, al- 
ways, sofar as I have observed, results in failure. Nor do 
I see cause in the finished portraits in pastel, by Knapton, 
Cotes and Russell, in the Grosvenor collection, to modify 
this opinion. They questionless testify to the artists’ skill 
in drawing, but they lose in finish much of that dainty 
lightness of touch which isso essential to the charm of 
pastel, and their opacity and coldness of color leave no 
agreeable impression. 

John Wootton was an English landscape-painter of the 
days before landscape-painting had become naturalized in 
England. He was born about the year 1690, some quarter 
of a century before Wilson, our earliest landscape-painter 
of genius and originality Wootton’s picture in the pres- 
ent exhibition isa careful and well-executed imitation of 
Claude, and might very well be mistaken for an inferior 
example of that master. The dark green foliage, the deli- 
cate sunlit sky, the winding river, even the herd of goats 
in the foreground, are just such as Claude loved to paint; 
in subject, in composition, in coloring, in sentiment, in 
style, this old English landscape is simply a feebler Claude, 
without one hint of a new individuality. George Barret, 
R.A., the father of the well-known water-color artist, was 
another of our early landscape-painters, but not of che 
same pre-historic period, being a younger man by some 
years than Wilson. His picture of ‘‘ Dolbaddern Castle”’ 
shows more individuality than Wootton’s performance, 
but it is a fairly estimable work of no great value. 

Henry Walton is a more interesting revival. He was a 
painter of small portraits and genre-pieces, and died about 
the year 1795. His ‘‘ Lady ona Couch” is a very pleasing 
little picture, a ‘“‘harmony’”’ in gray and red, delicately 
handled, with some resemblance to the manner of Moreland 
in his smoother and more finished works. Edmund Bris- 
towe (1787-1876) is represented by no less than nineteen 
paintings, all ot small size. His subjects were scenes of 
rustic life and animals, which he treated with some skill, 
but without much genius. He lived at Windsor, and lat- 
terly at Eton, and was notorious for his eccentricities and 
violent political sympathies. ‘*To those whom he consid- 
ered in any way representative of the aristocratic idea,” 
writes Mr. Armstrong, ‘‘ he would scarcely sell a picture, 
while for his own friends and sympathizers he would paint 
for very small prices, or for nothing at all.’’ 

I included Thomas Hudson among the almost forgotten 
artists of whose works examples may be seen in the present 
exhibition. He is well known, however, by name as the 
master of Sir Joshua Reynolds; and, tho destitute of gen- 
ius, was certainly a capable portrait- painter, whose works 
have been perhaps unduly depreciated by the biographers 
of his illustrious pupil. The national gallery now possesses 
an exceptionally good example of Hudson in the portrait 
of Samuel Scott the artist. His full-length picture of 
Anne, Countess of Dumfries, in the Grosvenor exhibition 
is atypical family portrait of the old school, such as may 
yet be seen adorning the dining-rooms, or perhaps the 
attics, of old country mansions. The execution is solid 
and respectable. The features of the lady are carefully 
and, in all probability, accurately copied, tho with little 
expression or animation. She is attired in a heavy costume 
of crimson velvet and white satin embroidered with gold, 
and her right hand rests upon an earl’s coronet, placed for 
that purpose on a gilded table. Her stiff and unbending 
attitude is quite in keeping with the dull magnificence of 
the accessories. Mr. Armstrong repeats in the catalog the 
story of Hudson’s abandoning art on being eclipsed by his 
pupil; but the picture before us carries a sufficient refuta- 
tion of the story. It bears the date of 1763, at which time 
Reynolds had been more than ten years established in 
London, and had long enjoyed the fame of being without a 
rival in his profession. 

But it is time to part company with thése men of medio- 
cre abilities, and to devote our remaining space to the 
Works of their superiors. Sir Joshua Reynolds is repre- 





sented by numerous admirable examples, including the 
wonderful portrait of Lawrence Sterne, painted in 1760. 
The subtle rendering of character, the life and reality of 
this portrait remain unsurpassed by Sir Joshua himself; 
have hardly, I think, been equaled in the performances of 
avy other painter of portraits. Weseem to have no pic- 
ture, but the very man sitting there before us, “in his 
habit as he lived.”” He wears the black gown of a clergy- 
man; his right elbow rests upon a table, the raised fore- 
finger of the right hand touching the forehead. Most peo-. 
ple have acquired from engravings some acquaintance 
with the features of the inimitable Yorick, but even Fish- 
er’s fine mezzotint falls inevitably short of Reynolds's 
painting. Through the deep penetrating eyes, the lofty 
forehead, the long mouth curving upward at the corners, 
as if with a half-smile-of satirical humor, the lean cheeks 
and sallow complexion, shines the very soul of the greatest 
humorist that the world has ever seen—one might almost 
add, the greatest master of pathos. Equally a masterpiece 
in its different way is Sir Joshua’s charming portrait of 
Miss Hetty Cholmondeley, painted in 1767. The little girl, 
about ten years of age, is represented wading, barefoot, 
through a narrow brook, and clasping tightiy round the 
body a shock-dog, which endures with patient resignation 
this somewhat discomforting proof of bis mistress’s solici- 
tude. Here again the painter has conveyed, with incom- 
parable art, the strongest impression of reality. The child 
is not particularly pretty, but she is wholly charming 
from her simplicity and her unaffected devotion to her 
shaggy companion. One sees in her little fat face that her 
whole mind is occupied with care for her dog. Of the 
other fine examples of Sir Joshua in the exhibition, I must 
content myself with barely mentioning two or three of the 
more important. These comprise the portraits of Lady 
Elizabeth Keppel, of Mrs. Morris, and cf the Marquis of 
Granby; a superb half-length of the painter’s old friend, 
Admiral Keppel, and a magnificent piece of rich Venetian 
coloring, *‘the Masters Gawler,” a picture of two boys 
with a Newfoundland dog, painted in 1772. 

The portraits by Gainsborough are interesting, but do 
not include any of his very finest performances. He appears, 
however, to advantage.in one or two landscapes, especially 
the ‘‘View in the Mall of St. James’s Park,” painted in the 
year 1786. The scene is a shady avenue, divested by the 
artist’s fine taste and easy flowing execution of the formal 
appearance which might have been anticipated from the 
subject. Groups of ladies, with here and there a gentle- 
man, are walking, conversing, or sitting on benches be- 
neath the trees; the central group consisting of ladies of 
the royal family. In coloring, as in other qualities of art, 
the picture is a masterpiece, but its principal charm lies in 
the exquisite grace, variety and suggested motion of the 
female figures. 

Romney is represented by several fine portraits, including 
two of himself, two sketches of Lady Hamilton, a delight- 
ful painting of achild—Master Fane—with a dog, and a 
very graceful three-quarter length figure of Mrs. Jordan, 
the actress, of whom, however, he painted a still finer por- 
trait in the character of Peggy in ‘“‘The Country Girl.”’ The 
exhibition includes also excellent portraits by Opie, Hopp- 
ner and Raeburn, among which two by Raeburn, perhaps 
our greatest portrait-painter since Reynolds, deserve par- 
ticular attention. One of these is an interesting likeness 
of Sir Walter Scott when a boy, the other, a charming and 
masterly half-length of a young lady, named in the cata- 
log Lady [ochiquin. Mr. Armstrong writes: “The only 
Lady Inchiquin wnom Raeburn can have painted at any- 
thing approaching the age of this lady was Mary Palmer, 
the niece of Sir Joshua Reynolds.”” In this case there can 
be no doubt that Raeburn’s portrait is incorrectly de- 
scribed, for not only was Mary Palmer, at the date of her 
warriage with Lord Inchiquin, much older than the lady 
represented, who appears not more than three or four and 
twenty, but the features of Miss Palmer, as depicted by 
her uncle, bear not the slightest resemblance to those of 
the beautiful and lively girl whose likeness Raeburn has 
preserved onthe canvas before us. 

The best subject pieces in the exhibition are those by 
Hogarth, Morland and Wilkie. Hogarth’s prison-scene, from 
“The Beggars’ Opera’”’ I have on a former occasion described 
in THE INDEPENDENT; his no less celebrated ‘* Modern Mid- 
night Conversation,’”’ entitled in the catalog ‘The Punch 
Club,” requires a few words of particulor notice. Accord- 
ing to his usual custom, the painter has here employed his 
admirable art and fertile invention to enforce a moral, the 
object of his satire in this instance being the vice of 
druokenness. A number of men, two of them in the garb 
of clergymen, are assembled around a table, drowning 
their senses with punch. The different stages of inebria- 
tion are expressed in their faces and attitudes in a manner 
which testifies at once to the keen humor and exact obser- 
vation of the artist. One man, in endeavoring to light his 
pipe with a candle, sets fire to his ruffles instead of the 
tobacco; another is smoking with an air of dull vacancy; 
another, less seasoned, is in the act of vomiting ; some are 
riotous and quarrelsome ; while one unfortunate disciple 
of Bacchus has already fallen “down among the dead 
men” in a condition of total helplessness. Hogarth is 
further represented by two of his curious “ conversation- 
pieces,” the subject of one of them is a musical party, with 
a back view of Handel’s wig at the organ. The little por- 
trait of Samuel Richardson, attributed to Hogarth, is not, 
I think, by his hand, nor is it an accurate likeness of one 
of the greatest of English novelists, if we may trust the 
portrait by Highmore, engraved for Mrs. Barbauld’s 
edition of Richardson’s correspondence. 

The examples of Morland in the Exhibition are numerous 
and satisfactory; those of Wilkie, tho by no means numer- 
ous, comprise two of his most celebrated pictures—‘‘ Blind 
Man’s Buff” and the ‘“‘ Penny Wedding,” both lent by the 
Queen. Each of these paintings is a masterpiece of delicate 
and minute execution, and is replete with genuine and un- 
exaggerated humor. . 

In addition to the Gainsboroughs above referred to, the 





Crome, Turner and Constable. Wilson’s ‘‘Sion House,” 

‘Lake Scene” and ‘“‘ Welsh Landscape,” are good examples 

of his admirable and poetical genius and of the delicious 

quality of his technique, in which he perhaps surpassed all 

other landscape-painters in oils. ‘*Sien House’ is remark- 

able for the breadth and simplicity of its treatment. The 

House, a plain stone building, stands near the banks of the 

Thames at Isleworth. Wilson’s view is taken from the op- 

posite side of the river, his foreground consisting of the 

river bank, with two or three trees and groups of figures 

judiciously introduced. The calm surface of the water is 

disturbed but by a single sailing-boat, and on the further 
bank to the right of the spectator the House is seen amid 

masses of soft foliage. A large replica of this picture is 
the subject of an anecdote which, while it testifies to the 

blunt and independent character of the painter, leaves 
little cause to wonder at his continued ill-success from a 
worldly point of view. His Majesty George III desired to 
purchase the picture, but the moderate price—sixty guineas 
—which the painter demanded, was thought too high by 
that enlightened patron of the arts. This was told to the 
artist by Lord Bute, upon which Wilson considerately ob- 
served that “if the King could not pay it all at once, he 
would take it in installments!”’ 

Among the paintings by Old Crome may be mentioned 
the beautiful little ‘‘ Woody Landscape with Sheep,” which 
displays to perfection his broad, mellow style, and solemn 
sentiment; the ‘‘ Watering-place, Norwich,’ and the fine 
and important sea-piece lent by Lord Wantage. Constable 
is represented by a celebrated picture, ‘‘The Lock,” fresh, 
breezy, and true to nature, and by a small roomful of 
sketches and studies, not, as a rule, particularly interest- 
ing. And, to conclude with the greatest landscape-painter 
of all, by Turner there are four paintings, all of his early 
period except the ‘“‘ Avalanche in the Val d’Aosta,”’ which 
was originally exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1837. Of 
the four perhaps the most attractive is ‘‘ Pope’s Villa,” a 
view on the Thames near Twickenham, painted about 1810, 
The quiet, pastoral beauty of the scene is rendered by the 
artist with exquisite grace and charm, and the coloring has 
that golden glow which distinguishes so many of his works 
of the same period. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 





Sanitary. 


AIMS OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 


WE continue with the address of Dr. John C. McVail be- 
fore the Sanitary Association of Scotland, from which we 
quoted last week. Concerning the aims of preventive 
medicine he says: 


** We come next to the aims of preventive medicine and the 
objections that have been urged against these aims. For with 
regard to our whole procedure, the question of ‘cui bono?’ fre- 
quently arises. To what end, it is asked, are all our measures 
for disease prevention? Are we not fighting against the great 
law of the suryival of the fittest? In olden times, it is said, the 
weakly went tothe wall, and only the strong lived, and became 
the progenitors of a healthy race, while now the weakly are 
nursed and coddled and protected against every wind that 
blows. The life, too,that these feeble ones live, is it worth liv- 
ing? Is it not simply one prolonged sickness, without either 
pleasure or usefulness? Nor do the consequences end with the 
sufferers. They marry and bring forth a degenerate race, the 
members of which also marry, and so by degrees the whole life 
blood of the nation is being poisoned. Thus it would appear that 
our title of health officers is a misnomer, and that our efforts 
after health only end in disease. In reply, it would be sufficient 
for the sanitarian to take upthe high ground of the physician; 
to say that human life is a holy thing, and that itis his duty to 
preserve it wherever found. The physician may believe that 
the patient, whose life hangsin the balance, will, if he survive, 
be a curse to himself and tothe world. Yet it is * his not to rea- 
son why,’ but to do his utmost to turn the trembling scale 
toward recovery. So it is not necessary for the sani- 
tarian to discuss whether it is well or ill that the gen- 
eral environment of life be made such as to cause 
Many a consumptive or scrofulous child to live that other- 
wise would die. It is his work to do all he can to make life easy 
of retention by the very weakest. If the question be asked, 
Where is the proof that our preventive measures—our sanita- 
tion, vaccination and isolati@h—have had the results we speak 
of, the answer isat hand. It is given by the Registrar-General 
in the language of figures. He points out that, according to the 
newest English life table, the children born in England in any 
one year bave now divided among them ‘nearly two million 
years of life’ more than would have been the case thirty-five 
years ago. In England and Wales the annual mortality per 
1,000,000 of population has been as follows: In 186]-5, 22,595; in 
1866-70, 22,436; in 1871-5, 21,975; in 1876-80, 20,817; and in 1881-5, 
19,310. Comparing the first period and the last, the difference 
is 3,285 per 1,000,000, and, taking the population at 30,900,000, the 
total annual saving is about 100,000 lives. And if for every death 
there are twenty cases of sickness, then we have 2,000,000 less 
cases of sickness than in the first period. Interesting calcula- 
tions have been often made on this subject, and especially by 
that father of sanitation, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, who, happily, 
is still with us, a witness of the greatness of the success that 
hasattended his life’s work. You can count the’ cost of each 
case of sickness, of lost work, of doctors’ bills, and so on, and also 
the monetary value of each of the 100,000 lives saved. And you 
can put all this as income against tho interest on the money 
spent in sanitary improvements—in water works, sewerage 
works,vaccination grants, officials’ salaries, etc. And even on this 
lowest ground—on this merely commercial basis—we find that 
cleanliness, which is next to godliness, reserables godliness it- 
self in being ‘ great gain.” But we can take a vastly higher 
standpoint. We also are laborers in the great field of moral re- 
form. In this field there are many groups employed, each pur- 
suing its own line, and each—ay, even the sanitarian—possibly 
apt to attach too much importance to his own particular depart- 
ment. The teetotaller holds that if intemperance were driven 
out of the land, then would follow education, cleanliness and re- 
ligion. And, doubtless he is right. The educatisnist holds that 
if man’s intellect were duly trained it would lead him to avoid 
alcohol, to avoid dirt, and to avoid immorali.y! Doubtless he 
too is right. The religionist holds that if man can be taught his 
duty to his God, he will do it also to himself and to his fellow- 
man, and that education, cleanliness and temperance will be the 








Exhibition contains many fine landscapes by Wilson, 


fruits of his religion. Again I say, doubtless he is right. And 
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the sanitarian holds that if a man is provided with pure air, 
good food, and healthy exercise, he will then be in a bodily con- 
dition, which will produce no craving for the stimulus of alco- 
hol, which will open his intellect to all the influences of educa- 
tion, and which will make him better able to receive and to ap- 
preciate the truths of religion. For, throughout our life, all good 
things are woven together, and thus it comes that the prosaic 
and ofttimes unattractive work of the sanitarian has in it an 
abounding he)pfulness that overflows into every corner of man’s 
being. and makes for his intellectual and his moral as well as for 
his physicai welfare.” 








Science. 


SEELIGER, of Munich, has recently published an inter- 
esting paper on the well-known triple star, Zeta Cancri. 
This consists of a close pair of stars about a second apart, 
each of about the fifth magnitude, accompanied by a third 
star of nearly the same size at a distance five or six times 
as great, The two stars of the close pair revolve right- 
handedly aroand their common center of gravity in about 
fifty-nine years, while the more distant star also moves 
around the pair in the same direction and at a rate which 
would take it completely round in about 700 years. More 
than twenty years ago Struve and other observers noted 
unmistakable irregularities in the motion of this third star; 
and Seeliger shows that they can be explained only by sup- 
posing that it has a dark companion, nearly as massive as 
itself, tho invisible, and that the two revolve around their 
common center in about twenty years. The whole system 
is really a quadruple one, nruch like that of the well- 
koown Epsilon Lyrv, but one of the four stars that compose 
it is sensibly non-luminous. Readers will recall the com- 
panion of Sirius and the as yet undiscovered partner that 
is waltzing with Procyon and causing it to move in an or- 
bit only to be explained by the existence of such an unseen 
associate. 


...-In Professor Goodale’s “ Text Book”’ it is noted that 
in the tropics some plants twine indifferently from right 
to left. A paperina recent issue of the ** Proceedings of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,” shows 
that this indifferent twisting occursin some parts of plants 

n this and all other parts of flowers. It is the reason why 
flowers are one-sided, or seound as this character is techni- 
cally called. The tlower and the spike twist alternately in 
opposite directions. This law is essential to flowers from 
branches trailing on the ground. If all twisted in one di- 
rection, some flowers would twist into the ground instead 
of all beingerect. A secund spike is a case where a flower 
branch, once probably horizontal, has acquired an erect 
habit. The same author notices atwisting in two opposite 
directions in the same flower in malvaceous plants. The 
hollyhock, for instance, is so twisted that the petals over- 
lapping against the sun, twist or rather untwist toward the 
sun in expanding. But when the flower begins to fade 
the closing petals lap in the other direction, and the flower 
closes against the sun. A closing flower would naturally 
bave to go ip the direction reverse to the opening, but the 
reversion of the overlap in the petals gives a distinct char- 
acter to the twist. 


....Mr. C. S. Chandler, who has lately been investigating 
the colors of the variable stars, finds that while a very con- 
siderable proportion of them are reddish, yet, asa rale, 
there is no noticeable change of tint between maximum 
and minimum; a result rather unexpected, because it has 
been generally supposed that near the minimum a variable 
star was decidedly more red than at other times. Another 
remarkable result is that there appears to be a distinct con- 
nection between the depth of color, on the one hand, and 
the length of period and type of light curve, on the other. 
The variable stars of short period and of the * Algol type” 
(which are characterized by a rapid failure and restoration 
of light at short intervals, as if suffering from partial 
eclipse) are nearly all strikingly white. In the case of the 
red stars the variations are of long period, and the charac- 
teristic change consists in a more or less sudden increase 
and loss of brightness—a sort of flashing out, so to speak, 
from a normal condition of comparative darkness. 


....M. Venukoff (Revue gee! iy ye September, 1888) 
gives a description of the valley of the Amur, especially 
that portion belonging to Russia. According to him, about 
one-half of this region, comprising a territory one-third as 
large as France, consists of fertile plains, and is suitable 
for colonization, while the remainder of the surface is roll- 
ing or even rugged. The plain country is for the most part 
contained in five distinct areas, two of which—that in the 
basin of Lake Evoron and that upon the Lower Amur— 
have a fresh and humid climate; while the other three, 
reaching respectively to the bases of the Touine, Wanda 
and Little Khingan Mountains, offer all that is necessary 
toa European agriculturalist. The present population of 
these plains—Russians, Koreans, Chinese and Tungusians 
all told—does not exceed 85,000. 





School and College. 

A BULLETIN is shortly to be published from the Agricul- 
tural Department in Washingtou concerning agricultural 
colleges. It will say that the purposes for which agricul- 
tural colleges were established in the several states and to 
which the Government contributed by liberal grants of 
land and money, has not been realized. The colleges do 
not educate men for the farms, buat for professions, and the 
tendency of their teachings bas been to draw young men 
from the farms, instead of fitting them for work on them. 
The curriculum, in most cases, is too extensive for the 
average farmer’s son to undertake, and in most cases also 
the expenses are too great for the average farmer’s son to 
meet, The consequence is, that the class for whom the 
colleges were assigned have received absolutely no benefit 
from their existence. In connection with the State Uni- 
versity of Minnesota an agricultural school was opened last 











fall, the course of study comprising two years of twenty- 
four weeks each. The graduates of the common district 
schools of the state are qualified to enter, and they are 
taught the practical things of farm life, including sbop- 
work, agricultural chemistry and veterinary science, in 
addition to the literary branches of learning. When the 
school had been opened but a few weeks, its accommoda- 
tions were all taken, while the agricultural college proper 
had been struggling along for years with barely enough 
students to form a single class. A similar school is in ex- 
istence at Storrs, Conn., supported by the joint beneficence 
of the Government and of two farmers, for whom the school 
is named, who endowed it in their wills. Here the course 
of study covers three years. At the Indian and Colored 
School, Hampton, Va., supported by the Government, an 
even more elementary course of agricultural instru :tion is 
pursued, and nearly one hundred of the pupils are engaged 
onit. Experiment stations of the department are located 
at all these schools, and because of the great practical ben- 
efits accruing the bulletin will strongly advocate the exten- 
sion of thesystem. Secretary Rusk is deeply interested in 
the establishment of short winter courses of lectures to 
young men on farms upon topics related to the successful 
conduct of their labors. These have beeu established un- 
der his influence in Wisconsin, and Vermont has followed 
her example. Farmers’ institutes for the general diffusion 
of knowledge on agricultural subjects are also among Sec 
retary Rusk’s favorite educational schemes. They are now 
in regularly organized operation in twenty-two states, and 
in the last session of Congress Senator Spooner introduced 
a bill to extend them all over the countiy under the aus- 
pices of the Agricultural Department. This effort will be 
heartily indorsed by Secretary Rusk. 


....-The committee of the faculty of Princeton College, 
which has been engaged during the yearin reorganizing the 
college curriculum, has completed its work, which will 
shortly come before the trustees for adoption. By the new 
arrangement the studies of freshman year will not be ma- 
terially changed. Electives will be introduced in sopho- 
more year. Logic will be brought down from junior to 
sophomore year; the required amount of Greek, Latin and 
mathematics will be reduced, buf the amount furnished 
by the electives offered in these departments will more 
than compensate. Chemistry, a former required study of 
senior year, will be made a required study of sophomore 
year. Geology will be pushed from senior year down to 
junior, and the number of junior electives offered will be 
greatly increased. Senior year will have little required 
work; many new electives will appear in the catalog, 
and these will be so arranged that a student can pursue his 
course in one department exclusively if he so wishes. 


....Ata recent meeting the trustees of Williams College 
voted to accept the plans for the Mark Hopkins Memorial 
Building drawn by Allen and Kenway, of Boston. The 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on the Rev. 
Jonathan L. Jenkins, of Pittsfield, Mass. 


..--Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., gradu- 
ated 24 theologians last week. At the meeting of the Board 
of Trustees it was resolved to raise #100,000 for an endow- 
ment and to build another dormitory. 


.... ke new Library Building of Gammon Theological 
Seminary (Methodist) at Atlanta, Ga, will be dedicated 
May 28th. Dr. C. H. Payne wili deliver the address. 


.... The Rev. Paul Van Dyke has been elected Instructor 
in Church History at Princeton. It is said that he will 
accept. He is now pastor in Geneva, N. Y. 


.... Western Theological Seminary (Presbyterian) at Al- 
legheny City, Penn., graduated last week eighteen students. 





Personalities. 





THE following story of Daniel Webster, illustrative 
of his winning personal traits, told by a leading local 
lawyer, is only lately made current. The late Erastus 
Corning, of this city, as a comparatively young man, made 
Mr. Webster’s acquaintance somewhat intimately, and as 
a result of the friendship indorsed Mr. Webster’s note for 
a considerable sum. When the note fell due, protests 
came to the firm and they paid the note. Knowing Mr. 
Webster’s impecuniosity and not wishing to crowd him, 
they did not call upon him for security. After some years, 
and when it was supposed that Mr. Webster’s financial 
condition was improved, Mr. Corning, at the instance of 
his firm, wrote asking Mr. Webster if he could make it 
convenient to liquidate the claim. The answer was a 
courteous note from Mr. Webster making excuses that just 
at present he was unable to meet the demand, and ending 
up by a pressing invitation for Mr. Corning to visit him 
later, when he would probably be able to pay him or at 
least to secure the claim satisfactorily. The firm advised 
Mr. Corning to accept the invitation, which he did. On 
his return Mr. Corning came home delighted with the 
pleasures of his visit, and entertained his partners with 
glowing accounts of the great statesman’s hospitalities 
and descriptions of the charming incidents of the sojourn, 
in which he ignored mention of the business object which 
partly impelled the visit. Finally, after he had exhausted 
description of the visit, one of Mr. Corning’s friends said: 
“* Well, I suppose Mr. Webster was pleased because he was 
able to pay the note?’’ ‘‘ Pleased to pay the note,’ said 
Mr. Corning; ‘“‘he not only didn’t pay the note, but he so 
charmed me that he got me to sign another note for 
$5,000, and I am thankful he didn’t ask me to make it 
$10,000, for I don’t think I could have resisted his request.” 
Mr. Corning is said to have had a subsequent invitation to 
visit Marshfield and to have declined on the ground that 
he could not afford so expensive a pleasure. 


....A correspondent in a Southern journal, in discusing 
the alterations in the costumes of women, since the colo- 
nial epoch, remarks that of all the changes which have taken 











placein the hundred years of life of the Republic, one 
which is very marked is never spoken of—the revolution in 
the fashionable shape of women’s shoulders, Selecting 
Blythe’s portrait of Mrs. John Adams, painted when she 
was twenty-two, the one with the triple string of pearls 
about the throat, the shoulders are curved downward in a 
fulloval. Girls in her day were trained to let their arms 
hang pendent, to depress the shoulders and to poise the 
head high up on aswan-like neck. Inthe painting of Lady 
Kitty Duer, the friend of Mrs. John Jay and one of the 
belles of the inauguration ball, the points of her shoulders 
drop downward until the line of the arms seems only a con- 
tinuation of the line of neck and shoulders. Mrs. John Jay 
herself, the wonderful American beauty, who looked so 
much like Marie Antoinette that the audience in a Paris 
theater once rose to their feet to do her royal honor, had 
sloping shoulders, and so had Mrs. James Beekman, who 
served President Washington with lemonade gathered in 
his presence from her own lemon trees. *‘Can you find aslop- 
ing shoulder to-day ?”’ the writer say. ‘‘ Fashion no longer 
considers the long, drooping line elegant or beautiful, ana 
fashion, within a comparatively recent period, has evolved, 
by accelerated development, the full, square, high shoulder 
bigger framed, smacking of the gymnasium, which is the 
present ideal, and square shoulders are almost universal,” 


...-Mr. Douglas Sladen, the Australian poet, writes us 
that he received a letter a few days since addressed 
“Iamyrs Douglas Sladen,” and he adds: “What do you 
think of ‘Tt am yours” for a Christian name? I don’t 
think the Puritans could beat that.” 


...-Miss Alice B. Sanger, the President’s stenographer, 
is the first woman ever employed in any such capacity at 
the White Houss. Miss Sanger is a native of a surburb of 
Boston and was famous for her attainments at school. 


.... The King of Sweden, on his sixtieth birthday, offered 
a prize to be contested for by all the geometricians of the 
world. Poincarré, a member of the French Academy of 
Sciences, won it. 








Pebbles. 


A SWALLOW may not. makea summer, but a frog makes 
a spring.— Boston Courier. 





...-[t is easy to make a dull boy smart. Cut his tinger 
and apply salt water.— Wilkesbarre Leader. 


.... The papers last week announced that there was a log 
jam on the Mississippi. Some one must have been cutting 
down the forest preserves. 


-.--The average size of an American family, according 
to statistics, is 4.13. The fraction probably stands for the 
old man.—Terre Haute Express. 


....Porter: “Jersey City! All out!” Ahrens (retail 
dry goods, talking in his sleep): ‘*‘ But ve vill hef some 
more in der nexd time you calls, mine frent.””"—Judge. 


....A Yankee, describing an opponent, says: “I tell you 
what, sir, that man don’t amount toa sum in arithmetic— 
add him up and there is nothing to carry.”—Exchange. 


....-Landlady: ‘“‘No, sir, we cannot admit you: we take 
only single gentlemen.” Marricd Applicant: *‘ Well, 
ain’t lasingle gentleman? What d’ye take me for—a pair 
of Siamese twins ?”’—Puck. 


. Obliging Porter (just as passenger has dozed off): 
‘“‘ Ain’t you d’ Albany gent what wanted t’ be weked up at 
five o’clock?’”’? Mr. Slicer; ‘‘ Yes.’’ Obliging Porter: “Well, 
hit wants ten minutes ob three, sah.” —Judge. 


.... Physician: “ You see your son is feverish, Madam. 
Notice the coating on his tongue.” ‘Mrs. Anxious: “I 
don’t see any coating on his tongue; but I see an ulsterin 
his throat and his pants are dreadful short.’”"—The Epoch. 


— Mr. Dasey (holding up a decapitated but squirming 
eel): “‘ Honorah, will yez catch on to th’ baste?’ Mrs. 
Dasey: “Oi t’ought it wuz kilt.”” Mr. Dasey: “So it is, 
Honorah—so it is; but th’ baste hasa’t sinse enough to know 
it.’’—Life. 


....- Tommy: ‘Mamma, why did they put Monday next 
to Sunday?” Mamma: “Don’t trouble me now, dear; I’m 
sure I don’t know.”” Tommy (after a pause): ‘* Was it be- 
cause cleanliness is next to godliness ?”’—Boston Commer- 
cial Bulletin. 


..-’' IT see they are making « wholesale eviction of the 
Poles out near Waterloo, Indiana,’ said Mr. Spriggins, 
laying down the paper. ‘I’m glad to hear it,’ quoth Mrs. 
S. “ Now let ’em bury the wires, and it’ll be just perfect.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


...-A Logical Deduction.—Bright Boy: ‘‘I’m a chip of 
the old block; ain’t I, Pa®’ Fond Father: “Yes, my 
son.”’ B. B.: ‘‘An’ you’re the head o’ the family; ain’t 
you, Pa?” F. F.: ‘‘Yes, my son.” B. B.: ‘*Then you're 
a blockhead; ain’t you, Pa ?”—Epoch. 


...‘‘ Which do you love most, your papa or your mam- 
ma?” Little Charlie: “‘{ love Papa most.” Charlie’s 
Mother: ‘‘ Why, Charlie, I am surprised at you; I thougbt 
you loved me most.’’ Charlie: ‘‘Can’t help it, Mamma; 
we men have to hold together.’”’—Texas Siftings. 


.--“*Are those our men?” asked Major Pitcairn, as a 
squad of soldiers approached along the road near Concord. 
‘No, sir,” replied Colonel Smith; “‘they are minute men.” 
General Washington believed that it was to this that the 
British defeat may be attributed.—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... Uncle James: ‘‘ Well, Bobby, are you gaining any 
prizes at school nowadays ?’’ Bobby: ‘‘No, sir; the other 
fellows get them all.” Uncle James: “But you'll keep 
on trying, of course?’ Bobby: “‘What’s the use? The 
other fellows keep on trying too.”"—Boston Saturday Ga- 
zette. 
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GRAND OPERA, when given by the Metropolitan’s German 

company even in a theater like the new and very beautiful 
Amphion Academy, Williamsburgh, necessarily presents 
different externals and seems on a less independent footing 
from the representations in its legitimate abode up-town. 
There are no balconies of boxes filled with fashionable and 
with social notabilites; six spacious proscenium boxes mak- 
ing the eye a limited compensation for the loss of that 
brilliant adjunct. Visiting about between the acts of 
Wagnerian music dramas and operas canpot be general. 
Things and people appear strange. Faces familiar to the 
New Yorker as belonging to the habitués of the Metro- 
politan have been remarked, here and there in the well- 
filled and brilliant parquet of the Brooklyn auditorium, 
and on the latest ferry-boats after the performance it was 
seen that town pilgrimages across the river were not dis- 
regarded by enthusiastic Wagnerites. But the rows of 
Williamsburgh and Brooklyn people were so much in ex- 
cess that the New Yorkers felt as if they were attending 
German opera in acity more foreign to their own than 
Brooklyn is asserted to be. The attitude of the public 
toward the music dramas seemed generally not so percep- 
tive and enthusiastic as one would have looked for, consid- 
ering the large number of Brooklyn and Williamsburgh 
people who come to the Metropolitan’s winter performances, 
and in view of the fact that the same article, so to speak, 
was now brought straight to their own doors, in the 
plenitude of its pleasure-giving qualities. There was 
applause following the great climaxes of each work, night 
after night, and Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch and Mr. Max Alvary, 
in particular, received deserved tributes to their powers and 
popularity; but until the ‘“‘Meistersinger” night, which was 
very enthusiastic, one received the impression that the city 
across the river was a little embarrassed by its precious 
loan, and, as a public, was not yet able to meet the week’s 
privileges aud severe enjoyments more thin half-way. 
Naturally the conditions of population in Williamsburgh 
and Brooklyn qualified considerably the popular success 
of the German singers in German music. Recognizing this 
fact, the New Yorker realizes how much he hasto be thank- 
ful for in the strong help to music under the highest and 
most expensive forms, operatic or symphonic, which our 
foreign citizens have so actively supported, and in which 
their interest is shown in the most practical manner dur- 
ing the winter. The week in the Eastern District of 
Brooklyn concludes the tour of the Metropolitan Company 
for 1888-89, and its disbandment nas now occurred. Most 
of the artists return to Germany in course of the coming 
weeks. A small number, which includes Mrs. Lehmann- 
Kalisch, Mr. Emil Fischer, Mr. Josef Beck, and one or two 
others, have contracts with Mr. Stanton for next season. 
(In this connection it may be stated that Mr. Alvary has 
again declined engagement.) Mr. Seidl remains for asum- 
mer’s conducting at Brighton, before he resumes the di- 
rectorship at the Metropolitan, wherein, it is to be hoped, 
he may long continue. The ‘‘Niebelungen Ring’? and 
the two other operas were given with splendid 
artistic effect, at the Amphion, if a certain allowance be ad- 
mitted for the difference in the full orchestral volume of 
tone in a smaller building than our Opera House. Certain- 
ly the voices of the singers sounded magnificently. There 
were points, dramatic or merely musical, in the singing of 
Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch as Briinnhilde in the ‘* Valkyr” 
and ‘‘Siegfried”’ and in Mr. Alvary’s beautiful work in the 
last-named drama that came more clearly before the atten- 
tion under such conditions. Tbe stage was quite as well 
set; indeed, in some degree the mounting of the operas was 
better, thosimpler, than in New York. Some more liberal 
cuts brought the dramas within shorter compass as to the 
time required each night, and the audience got home and 
to bed before midnight, at the latest, whichis not often the 
case here. The attendance, as we have said, was large for 
all the Brooklyn week, and the guarantee fund insured the 
management against shortcomings in the balance of ac- 
counts for the experiment. Brooklyn, or rather Williams- 
burgh, is to be congratulated for carrying out so practical 
an effort to show its artistic interest, and, certainly, New 
Yorkers who have attended the splended representations, 
have been grateful to the musical people across the ferries 
for giving them a winter’s privilege of enjoyment in the 
middle of spring. It seems to be more and more certainly 
demonstrated that Dr. Damrosch’s original theory of a six- 
months contract with the operatic singers secured for the 
Metropolitan, instead of one for four months, was a sound 
one, and that New York would support a longer local sea- 
son than ever yet has been permitted tous. Wagner and 
Goldmark, Gounod and Meyerbeer will be just as welcome 
to it in May and June as in November, tho such an exten- 
sion of the season would necessarily become a popular not 
a fashionable one. 


..-. [na recent notice of the first concert of the new Pal- 
estrina Society, directed by Mr. Caryl] Florio, given in 
Chickering Hall! in the first week of the present month, 
some query was made as to what edition of Palestrina’s 
Marcelline Mass had been selected for the Society’s use by 
the conductor, and the inference was expressed that it was 
probably the English edition prepared for, or at least used 
by, the Bach Choir of London, which has been considered a 
specially acceptable and standard one of the noble old 
work. Mr. Florio has kindly written to us on this point, 
giving the following facts, which we gladly lay before 
our readers: 

“As you have made some mention of the various editions of 
the Mass of Pope Marcellus, it may not be uninteresting to you 
to be told that we used none of the published editions. Before 
butting the Mass in rehearsal, I examined six editions of it, and 
compared them all with two ancient copies, the loan of which I 
was fortunate enough to obtain. The result of that examination 
was a decision that not one of the six could be properly accepted 
throughout. 1 therefore selected one, then collated ali (in- 
cluding the ancient ones), and applying toall disputed passages 
the rules which governed composers in those days, corrected 








my selected edition, bringing it as nearly as care and study 
would enable me into the shape ip which Palestrina originally 
wrote it. The result was that I had sixty-eight errors in the 
music, and fifty-three in the words to correct in all the copies 
used by the choir.. The Bach choir edition, good as it is in some 
respects, is objectionable, inasmuch as it turns the original alto 
part into a second soprano, makes the first tenor purely an alto 
part, and even reinforces the remaining tenor part with some of 
the alto voices, which gives far too much female voice color tothe 
work. It is bad enough (in view of the vocal effects Palestrina 
had in mind when he wrote) to be forced to replace the male 
alto with the female; but it is quite unpardonable tooverthrow 
the intended balance of male and female tone to the extent done 
in the Bach Choir copy. The editor of that publication either 
was ignorant of, or chose to overlook, the fact that the old 
writers had to put their compositions on paper wherever the 
mode in which they were written stood, but that when it came 
to their performance they chose as their starting note some tone 
which would bring the whole composition easily within the 
range of the voices; in other words, that the notes as they wrote 
them were simpiy indications of relative and not of abstract 
pitch: so that, the tenor parts looking very high on paper, he 
made those unwise alterations in the distribution of the voices. 
But the fact is, that the work should be sung from a tone toa 
tone and a half below the apparently indicated pitch; and when 
thus performed the tenor parts are quite possible for tenors, as 
we proved at our concert. As a further proof of the truth of the 
above statements, I might add that the Orlandus Lassus Mag- 
nificat which we used, and the Palestrina Madrigal, had each to 
be put oue tone higher than they stood on the paper.” 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A RIOT occurred Jast week over a school election in 
Forrest City, Ark. Four men were killed. The affair is 
thus described in a dispatch from Little Rock, dated May 
19th: 


“ For several days excitement has been high over the school 
election, and A. M. Neely and G. W. Ingram (both colored) have 
been making incendiary speeches, advocating the ousting of the 
whites from the control of school affairs. Neely has been a dis- 
turbing element in the politics of this county for some time, 
having almost absolute control of the Negroes. Yesterday a 
large crowd assembled at the junction of Washington and 
Front Streets, near the polls. It is alleged that Neely bad a 
fight with a white man and was knocked down by a bystander. 
He then ran to Captain John Parham for protection. Marshal 
F. M. Folbre interfered and commanded the peace. Thomas H. 
Parham, son of John Parham, heard the disturbance, and came 
running down-stairs from the County Clerk’s office with a pistol 
in his hand. He saw the marshal and his father in close prox- 
imity to each other talking excitedly, raised the pistol and 
fired, the ball striking Folbre in the back of the head. In fall- 
ing Folbre raised his pistol] and fired two shots. Tom Parham 
fell, mortally wounded, and died in ashort time. Sheriff D. M. 
Wilson came running to the scene, when a stray ball struck 
him, piercing his heart, killing him instantly. It is supposed 
that a ball from Neely’s pistol killed Sheriff Wilson. Captain 
John Parham is thought to be wounded. but he refused to allow 
the wound to be examined. Wilson and Parham were what is 
known as Fusionists. G. W. Ingram, coroner of the county, 
was waited on bythe citizens this afternoon and invited to 
leave town, which he did on the 6 o’clock train. Everybody 
able to bear drms has been on duty since the trouble and the 
town was patrolled last night by armed men, under the super- 
vision of Colonel V. B. Izard, who was by wire appointed Sheriff 
by Governor Eagle. 

“The last victim is A. M. Neely, the Negro. Neely, his father 
and brother took refuge in the Advocate building when the kill- 
ing of D. M. Wilson, Thomas Parham and Frank Folbre occurred 
yesterday evening. Every effort was made to get at Neely, but 
these proved unsuccessful, asthe Negroes were well barricaded. 
Between one and two o’clock this morning several shots were 
fired into the building, without avail, in the hope of frightening 
the Negroes into a surrender. At eight o’clock this morning 
acting Sheriff Van B. Izard persuaded the old man Neely and 
his son, the brother of A. M. Neely, to come out, promising them 
safe conduct to the jail and a fair trial. A.M. Neely did not ap- 
pear. The Sheriff's posse was not more than a hundred yards 
distant with the two prisoners when a number of other mem- 
bers of the posse rushed into the Advocate building. A.M. 
Neely was discovered secreted under the floor, and was mur- 
dered at once, at least ten shots being fired into his body. The 
acting sheriff sent a dispatch to Governor Eagle explaining the 
facts, and asked for help. The Governor replied that he thought 
the civil authorities could preserve the peace, and he did not 
want to order out the militia uniess other means failed. Gov- 
ernor Eagle thought he could be better able to judge of what 
was needed by being on the ground, so he took the first train for 
Forrest City, and is now there, and will remain‘ until quiet is 
restored.” 


....Elections were held in Dakota and Montana last week. 
The election in South Dakota was for or against the Sionx 
Falls constitution—so called because it was four years ago 
adopted at that city—upon which the Omnibus Bill re- 
quired another vote, and for the election of delegates to a 
convention at Sioux Falls, such convention to complete the 
work to be done before the Presidential proclamation of 
Statehood. The vote was ligbt, but the majority in favor 
ef the constitution was overwhelming, while the delegates 
elected to the convention bave been two Republicans to one 
Democrat, that division having been agreed on before the 
election. In North Dakota, delegates were elected to the 
Constitutional Convention which will convene at Bismarck 
on July 4th. Here, as in South Dakota, the minority party 
(Democratic) was given one-third of the delegates. The re- 
turns so far as received indicatethat with a few exceptions 
the agreement as to the division of the various delegations 
will be strictly adhered to and the minority will be given a 
hearing when the Constitution is being framed. In Mon- 
tanait is conceded that the Democrats will have control of 
the legislature by a very small majority. The returns in- 
dicate that the body will consist of thirty-eight Democrats, 
thirty-five Republicans, one Labor man and one Independ- 
ent. A light vote was cast and to this fact the Republi- 
cans ascribe their defeat. 


....Among the appointments made by President Harrison 
last week were the following: 





Minister to Turkey, Solomon Hirsch, of Oregon; 


Minister Resident and Consul-General to Dermark, Clark ¥. 
Carr, of Illinois; 

Consul-General at Honolulu, Henry W. Severance, of Califor- 
nia; 

Consul at Birmingham, John Jarrett, of Pennsylvania; 
Consul at Liverpool, Thomas H. Sherman, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Hirsch is a leading Hebrew of his state, and has been a 
candidate for the United States Senate. Mr. Carr was a 
prominent speaker in the last campaign, and a candidate 
for Assistant Postmaster General. Mr. Severance has been 
Minister to Hawaii, and is well informed on Sandwich. 
Island affairs. Mr. Sherman has long been Mr. Blaine’s 
private secretary. A number of judicial and other state 
and territorial appointments were also made. The Post- 
master-General continues to appoint large numbers of 
fourth class postmasters. 


....A heavy fog settled down on New York and vicinity 
last Saturday, which delayed the outgoing steamers. The 
“Servia,” of the Cunard line, ran aground, but without 
suffering damage The French steamer ‘‘ Normandie’ ran 
down a pilot-boat, cutting it in two and drowning two 
men. A number of other mishaps occurred, but none of 
them, so far as reported, was serious. 





FOREIGN. 


....On Saturday Prince Bismarck made a bitter speech 
in the Reichstag when the Aged Workmen’s Insurance Bill 
came up fcr a third reading. He suid that he was not sur- 
prised that the Socialists, the Freisinnige Party, and the 
Poles opposed the bill, but he had not expected that the 
Conservatives would assume a hostile attitude toward pro- 
posals affecting the innermost depths of the whole empire. 
“T wish,” he said, “the bill to be disposed of before the 
next elections; for no one knows whether we shall have as 
much leisure next year as now. I beg Conservatives, Im- 
perialists and Nationals, to free themselves from the Social- 
ist, Polish, Guelph, French and Freisinnige parties.” He 
compared the Socialists to the French—ready to strike when- 
ever they becomestrongenough. He referred tothe rashness 
of the Reichstaz in admitting Alsatiansas members,and said; 
**We did not fight the French in order to have ourselves inocu- 
lated with fourteen Frenchmen.’”’ He touched upon the un- 
developed water-power of West Prussia, and said its employ- 
ment would diminish the far reaching effects of strikes, 
He added: “Further measures must be taken to prevent 
the minority in the coal districts from paralyzing all in- 
dustry, down to cook and washerwoman, in three days.” 
There was a scene during the speech between the Chan- 
cellor and Herr Richter. When Herr Richter uttered the 
exclamation which aroused the wrath of the Chancellor, 
the latter, turning angrily toward the Liberal members 
and pointing his finger at them said: ‘I do not know to 
what ‘ Pfui’ refers, but I regard it as an expression of the 
hatred you gentlemen have borne me for years. As a 
Christian I can pocket it, but as Chancellor, as long as I 
stand here, I will strike a striker and insult an insulter."’ 
In consequence of Bismarck’s remarks the Liberals have 
resolved not toattend the Frithschoppen to be given by 
the Chancellor. 


....The strike of the Westphalian miners is nearing set- 
tlement. Emperor William received delegates of the 
miners and of the mine-owners last week. To the latter he 
said: 

**] urgently advise the mining companies to maintain hence- 

forth as close touch as possible with the workmen. I would ask 
that care be taken to give the workmen chances to formulate 
their wishes. I much desire to bring the dispute to a favorable 
issue. It must ever be borne in mind that companies employing 
great numbers of workmen have a duty to perform to the State. 
They must use every effort to provide for the welfare of the men. 
What above all must be avoided is the placing of the population 
of a whole province in such difficulties as have attended the 
present strike.” 
A basis of agreement was reached subsequently between 
the mine-owners and the miners. In accordance with it, 
the working-day is to be fixed at eight hours, exclusive of 
time occupied in descending and ascending the pits; com- 
pulsory overtime is to be abolished except in cases of ex- 
treme urgency, previously arranged for between the mas- 
ters and the men; and, finally, wages are to be increased 
according to local circumstances. This basis of agreement 
has been accepted by a large part of the strikers, more than 
30,000 of whom have returned to work. 


....The fourth sitting of the Samoan Conference, at 
Berlin, was held on Friday last. All the sessions are secret, 
but it was announced that the Committee on Form of Gov- 
ernment would present an amended report on Tuesday, 
and that the same sitting would hear parts of the protocol 
prepared on land tenure and the municipal administration 
of Apia. In view of the detailed work remaining to be dis- 
posed of, two or more sittings appear to be inevitable. As 
near as can be learned, the American Commissioners have 
succeeded in carrying every important point they set out 
to obtain. Indeed, so prevalent is this feeling in Berlin 
‘that the Berlin press and other influential papers in Ger- 
many complain of the success of the Americans. It is 
thought that the restoration of Malietoa to power is as- 
sured, and that the plan for a tripartite government in 
Samoa will be put into effect. It is also more than likely 
that the Commission has decided in favor of the absolute 
in. /ependence of Samoa as soon as the people there demon- 
strate their ability to go alone. 


...-A plot to kill the Czar of Russia was discovered last 
week. Advices from St. Petersburg state that it has been 
discovered that the conspiracy among the military officers 
against the Czar, unearthed in that city, has many and 
widespread ramifications. Officers of regiments stationed 
in Moscow and Warsaw have been found to be implicated 
in the plot, and three of them have committed suicide. A 
bomb was found in the quarters of one of the officers in 
Warsaw. Hundreds of the conspirators have been placed 
under arrest. The discovery of the plet has completely un- 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


THE Presbyterians are holding their General Assembly 
in New York City for the first time since the re-union. 
Tne old division into Old Schocl and New School isnow 
forgotten. Noone cantell, fromany party division in 
the denomination, whether he is now what would have 
been called New School or Old School. Indeed, the 
causes which split the Church in 1837 have themselves 
been forgotten and have passed quite out of discussion. 
There were two cau3es; the first and ostensible cause be- 
ing theological, a question as to liberty of will, decrees 
and the extent of the Atonement, and the second un- 
avowed cause, the different attitude of the two parties 
to the question of slavery. No one now cares to discuss 
either question. S'avery is buried, and its memory cursed 
by everybody. The New School theology, then abusea 
as essentially contradicting the Standards, Anti-Calvin- 
istic, Arminian and heretical is now not considered worth 
talking about; and the conflict in the Church has passed 
on to the doctrines of Scripture and the Intermedi- 
ate Scate. It was settled in 1871, tho without saying so, 
that, notwithstanding the Standards, liberty should be 
given to find in the Word of God either view as to 
whether Christ died for all or for the elect only. While 
now aud then a theological professor declares that the 
doctrine of General Atonement is the source of all mod- 
ern heresies, the Church has quite ceased to concern it- 
self with the old question. It now faces the present 
problems and duties. 

For the first time during present memory the subject 
will come up seriously of revision of the Standards, that 
having been asked of the Assembly by certain presby- 
teries. But the General Assembly goes slowly, and we 
may be sure that nothing will be settled for some years 
tocome. There are three possible ways to give the re- 
lief asked. One is by real revision of the Standards 
themselves; a second by a Declaratory Statement as to 
how they shall be interpreted; and a third by modifying 
the terms of subscription. The first of these methods 
would be very long and tedious, and would launch the 
Churcb into a serious doctrinal discussion in which we 
believe there is no advantage. Were a real revision at- 
tempted it would be very difficult to confine it to mere 
phraseology, like amending *‘ elect infants,” altho this 
ehange, which everybody wants, is as much doctrinal as 
pbraseological. One would desire liberty on the doc- 
trine of Scripture, and another on the divine nature in 
Christ during his humiliation; another on the Atone- 








ment, and another on the Intermediate State and our 
Lord’s Second Coming; and the liberty which can be 
tacitly allowed, being supposed one of interpretation, 
would be objected to if avowed and put into the Stand- 
ards themselves. The second method of relief, that 
by a Declaratory Statement, is that adopted by the Pres- 
byterians of Scotland and England and bas this prece- 
dent in its favor. Its disadvantage is that it must dis- 
tinctly state the points and limits of liberty of inter- 
pretation, and must therefore excite much the same 
theological conflict as the previous method. The third 
method is more in the line of the history of the Pres- 
byterian Church in this country, which adopted this 
method, and not for the first time, in 1871. The West- 
minster Confession of Faith and Catechisms are very 
valuable and important historical landmarks, uot to be 
lightly disturbed by changes which will make them 
represent the views neither of the Westminster divines 
nor of the present Assembly. While the Church to- 
day cannot hold exactly to all the statements and rela- 
tions of ductrine embodied in these Standards, yet they 
must agree to revere this ancient creed, and they all 
find in it, with some human weaknesses, the strong 
evangelical doctrines of the Holy Scriptures. A change 
merely in the form of subscription will be the easiest, 
and probably the most satisfactory. When Dr. Hall 
and Dr. Crosby agree that some relief for tender con- 
sciences may safely be granted we may expect that 
something will be done; but we expect this year very 
little discussion. A resolution will probably be passed 
referring the subject to the presbyteries for their dis- 
cussion and opinion. 

The subject of union in the Northern and Southern 
Presbyterian Churches is laid on the shelf. It will come 
up again in a report of the joint committee, but nothing 
but co-operation is recommended, and nothing further 
can be done. The question of the colored churches 
stands in the way. The Southern Church will not have 
Negroes in the same presbytrics and synods with them- 
selves, and the Northern Church will not have them set 
apart. Tuat difference must wait for time to settle. 
The missionaries of the Southern Church find no diffi- 
culty in Brazil, in countenancing absolute social equality 
and intermarriage. It is strange that those who send 
them on this errand cannot in this country sit in the 
same room with a colored brother. 

These, which are the more important subjects, do not 
seem tous likely to occupy much time in discussion, 
Less important questions, such as those of the manage- 
ment of the Freedmen’s Board, and the consolidation of 
the magazines of the Boards, may require much more 
expenditure of argument and explanation. Most impor- 
tant of all is the domestic and foreign mission work of 
the Church in the organization and liberal support of 
which Presbyterianism perhaps excels all its sister 
Churches. Its strength and its growth, its intelligence 
and its enterprise, make the Presbyterian Church an 
acknowledged leader in the religious forces of this 
country, and its doings are of the greatest interest to 
other denominations as well asto its own mewbers, 
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THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 


Jesus of Nazareth was a man, being essentially human 
in the organization of his body and in the structure of 
his soul, ard not the less so because conceived by the 
Holy Ghost or because sinless in moral character. Asa 
man he could suffer, and he did suffer; and he could be 
tempted and he was tempted. The Bible speaks of him 
as suffering and as being tempted, and declares that he 
was ‘‘in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin.” (Heb. ii, 15.) 

The great temptation of Jesus, set forth in the Bible, 
is the one addressed to him immediately after his bap- 
tism by John the Baptist and just prior to the com- 
mencement of his public ministry. Three of the evan- 
gclists—Matthew, Mark and Luke—refer to this tempta- 
tion; and Matthew and Luke describe it in its details, 
We give, as follows, the record by Matthew: 

“Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the Devil. And when he had fasted forty 
days aud forty nights, he was afterward an hungered. 
And when the tempter came to bim, he said, If thou be the 
Son of God, command that these stones be made bread. 
But he answered and said, It is written, Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God. Then the Devil taketh him up into the 
holy city and sitteth him on a pinnacle of the temple, and 
saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself 
down; for it is written, He shall give his angels charge con- 
cerning thee; and in their hands they shall bear thee up, 
lest at any time thou dash thy foot against astone. Jesus 
said unto him, It is written again, Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God. Again the Devil taketh him up into an 
exceeding high mountain, and showeth him all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them, and saith unto 
him, All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me Then saith Jesus unto him, Get 
thee hence, Satan; for it is written, Thou shalt worsbip the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve. Then the 
Devil leaveth him, and behold, angels came and ministered 
unto him.’’ (Matt. iv, 1-11 ) 

Luke narrates the same temptation with the same de- 
tails, and Mark refers to it in a general manner. (Luke 
iv, 1-13; and Mark i, 12, 13.) Thus three of the evangel- 
ists place this scene in the life of Christ upon the same 

















authority that attaches to their report of his miracles, 
his death and resurrection, or any other facts by them 
assigned tothat life. The record has the form and ap- 
pearance of being a history; and as such, it has been 
generally accepted and believed by the Christian world, 
There is no other way of dealing with it, if we concede 
the historic reliableness of the Gospel narrative. 

Jesus, according to this record, was “led up of the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the Devil, 
Luke says that ‘“‘ being full of the Holy Ghost,” he * re- 
turned from Jordan,” where he had been baptized, “and 
was led by the Spirit into the wilderness.” He did not 
go there accidentally, but under a divine influence and 
by divine direction. It was in the plan of God, and in 
the appointment of his earthly life, that his public min- 
istry should be preceded by tbis temptation in the wil- 
derness. The narrative assigns no reason for this plan, 
but simply states the fact. 

What we have in the scene, as drawn, appears in two 
objective, living, conscious, and positive personalities, 
confronting each other and brovght into social con- 
tact. Jesus, considered in the sphere of his humanity, 
is ove of these personalities, and the ‘‘ Devil,” spoken of 
as ‘‘the tempter,” and by Jesus called ‘‘Satan,” is the 
other personality. There is no doubt that the term 
* Devil,” as here and elsewhere used in the New Testa- 
ment, refers to the fallen spirit that tempted our first 
parents in the Garden of Eden, and to whom Peter refers 
‘*as a roaring lion,” walking about, ‘“‘seeking whom he 
may devour.” (I Peter, v, 8.) This ‘ Devil,” this 
‘* tempter,” this‘: Satan,” this ‘“‘ adversary,” this ‘ liar,” 
is a reai person, as much so as was Jesus or Paul; and 
what, according to the narrative, he proposed to accom- 
plish, and attempted to secure, was to corrupt the moral 
character of the wonderful Man of Galilee, and make 
him asinner. It was in the plan of God that he should 
have the opportunity to test the virtue of Jesus, and 
equally in his plan that Jesus should pass through the 
ordeal as a moral victor. For this purpose Jesus was 
‘led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted 
of the Devil,” before entering upon his public ministry, 

Between the two occurs a conversation in which three 
temptations were successively addressed to Jesus; and 
the final result is that the Devil was foiled in all these 
attempts. He then departs; and then holy angels ap- 
pear and minister unto the triumphant Jesus. So reads 
the narrative, giving us what the Devil did and said, and 
also what Jesus did and said, specifying distinct person- 
alities, actions, words used, temptations addressed to 
Jesus, and temptations by him resisted—in short, detail- 
ing a series of facts that occurred in the life of Jesus. If 
this narrative means anything, then it means what it 
appears to mean. Then Jesus was ‘‘led up of the Spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the Devil,” and was 
tempted by the Devil in the manner described. Tomake 
it anything less, or anything else, and especially to re- 
solve the whole temptation merely into internal sugges- 
tions rising in the mind of Jesus, with no real Devil 
there tempting him and resisted by him, is utterly in- 
consistent with the record itself, and a virtual denial of 
its plain meaning. Whatever may be the speculative 
difficulties connected with this temptation, the fact of 
an objrctive and real temptation addressed to Jesus bya 
real Devil, then and there present, and attempting in the 
three-fold manner described to corrupt the character of 
Jesus, lies on the face of the record, and cannot be 
eliminated therefrom except at the expense of the 
record. 

Gritftith, in bis ‘‘ Studies of the Divine Master,” thus 
characterizes the three temptations addressed to Jesus: 

‘The successive temptations may be ranked as tempta- 
tions to under-confidence, over-confidence, and other confi- 
dence; the first, to take thingsimpatiently, into our hands; 
the second, to throw things presumptuously on God’s hands; 
the third, to transfer things into other hands than God’s.” 


Jesus, in his replies to the Devil, on each occasion, 
quoted from the Old Testament Scriptures, suiting the 
quotation to the character of the temptation. To the 
first temptation he responded: ‘ It is writteu, Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceed- 
eth out of the mouth of God.” In respect to the second 
temptation he said: ‘‘It is written again, Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God”; and when the third 
temptation was addressed to him, he said; ‘‘Get the 
hence, Satan; for it is written, Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” Jesus 
recognized the authority of what was ‘ written”; and 
by this authority he confronted the great deceiver. He 
himself in the days of his flesh spake by authority, and 
at the same time respected the authority of the written 
Word of God. He did not come into the world to can- 
cel this Word, but rather to confirm and fulfill it. 

The record of this temptation, while disclosing the 
existence and personality of a real Devil, teaches us, by 
the conduct of Jesus, how to treat temptations ad- 
dressed to us by him. James embodies the lesson in 
these words: ‘‘ Resist the Devil and he will flee from 
you.” (James iv, 7.) It has been forcibly said tbat ** the 
Devil may tempt us to fall, but he cannot make us fall”; 
and that **he may persuade us to cast ourselves down, 
but he cannot cast us down.” Satan,in order to gain 
his ends, must have our consenting wills; and if we 
withhold this, then he is defeated and we are victorious 
and unharmed. If we resist temptation; we shall “‘ be 
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able to stand against the wiles of the Devil,” even when 
he is “‘ transformed into an angel of light.” (Ephes. vi, 
11, and If Cor. xi, 14.) Meo who laugh at the idea of a 
real Devil laugo at what God declares to be real, and at 
a peril against which be solemnly warns them in his 
Word. Neither Jesus nor his apostles so treated the 
idea. It was true to them, and this is a good reason 
why we should regard it as true. 


— 
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A NEW BUT NOT A TRUE DEPARTURE. 


ALL the campaigns for Prohibitory amendments have 
been fought hitherto on non-partisan lines. Men of all 
parties worked together for Probibition in Texas, Ten- 
nessee, Rhode Island, New Hampshire and other states ; 
and men of all parties are working together in Pennsyl- 
vania for the same end. The simple question in all these 
campaigns has been, Shall Prohibition be incorporated 
in the Constitution? Partisanship and sectarianism, 
wherever else they might appear, were kept out of this 
field ; and the practical union thus exhibited has been 
one of the most encouraging facts in the progress of the 
cause of temperance. 

The first signs of opposition to this policy have come, 
singularly enough, not from either of the old parties, 
but from members of the Prohibition Party. Some, not 
all, of the Prohibitionists, think that it is a mistake not 
to use their party machinery in these amendment cam- 
paigns. They evidently believe that their party loses 
something by participating in a non-partisan canvass, 
and they have decided to try what they call a ‘‘ new de- 
parture”’ in the coming campaign for Constitutional 
Prohivition in Connecticut. The State Central Com- 
mittee of their party has resolved to use the full power 
of the party organization in the Octoher election in that 
state. This action was taken, afcer a call had been 
signed by the chairman and others for a non-partisan 
convention, in response to an appeal of Prof. Samuel 
Dickie, Chairman of the: National Committee of the 
Third Party, published in The Voice May 9th, under the 
title ‘‘ New Departure Urged.” Mr. Dickie urged this 
new departure on the ground that the ‘‘amendment is cer- 
tain to fail,” that more and better work can be done in 
this way, and that the Third Party will get more credit, 

The **amendment is certain to fail!” One need not 
consider his other reasons. So far as the amendment is 
concerned, he gives up the fight before a blow is struck. 
He tells his party friends that the issue of the campaign 
is settled in advance, and it is useless to try to win. As 
they cannot win they should refuse to join in a non- 
partisan campaign, but bring out their party machinery 
and use it vigorously. Make capital for our party, is 
the logic of his appeal. Referring to the old parties, he 
remarks: ‘ At their best, the work of other organiza- 
tions will make a poor showing in comparison witb the 
earnestness and activity of our party.” It isthe party, 
not Prohibition, he is thinking of. He practically pro- 
poses to abandon the amendment and get what he can 
for the party. Many in the old parties, he remarks, 
“will find the scales dropping from their eyes, and will 
see with tolerable clearness who are the supporters of 
Constitutional Prohibition.” The amendment is certain 
to fail; therefore let us make converts for our party. 
This is Mr. Dickie’s policy. Our policy is union on non- 
partisan lines for the amendment, and it is bad General- 
ship, to say the least, to cry ** failure” in advarcce. 

The scales have long been falling from the eyes of 
earnest temperance men who have been co-operating 
with the Third Party. They have been discovering the 
true character of the movement and deserting it. The 
‘new departure” in Connecticut is only an attempt to 
hold the remnant by intensifying the party feeling and 
increasing the party discipline. But it promises to be a 
dismal failure. Intelligent men cannot be deceived and 
honest men will not be misled hy it. It is a treacher- 
ous blow at a principle for the sake of aparty. Itis a 
proposal to introduce the most prolific cause of dis- 
sension and disunion among the friends of Prohibition, 
and rouse the passions of political strife. It is a wanton 
attack on the unity and harmony of the supporters of 
theamendment. It is the narrowest and meanest kind 
of partisanship, and we shall be surprised if a tenth of 
the 4,200 who voted for Fisk last fall give any counte- 
nance to it. The popular leader of the party last fall is 
advocating a very different policy in New Jersey. What 
he proposes isa union of all good men for the over- 
throw of the rum oligarchy at Trenton. It is obvious 
that Mr. Dickie’s ‘‘ new departure” cannot commend it- 
self to General Fisk. 
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THE WORD AND THE TOUCH OF JESUS. 
ne 

lF the various miracles of healing wrought by Jesus, 
are to be taken as parables of the higher spiritual work 
which he does for man (of which there seems to be no 
doubt), then we have many lessons as to the method of 
his grace, and as to what is essential, and what is merely 
accidental, in the dealings of God with the soul. 

One of the commonest troubles with inquirers is that 
they do not ‘ feel” that they are saved. When the truth 
of the finished work of Jesus is presented to them as the 
ground of their justification with God, and the com- 
mand and duty, not to say privilege, of faith is set before 
them, their common reply is: ‘‘ Yes, I see that and believe 











all the Bible says; but I do not feel that I am saved.” 
What they want is some sensible evidence that their 
sins are forgiven and that they have passed from death 
unto life. Our constant teaching is (and we believe in 
strict accordance with the Word of God) that sinners 
are saved by faith alone, in Jesus alone, and that it is 
his word, and not his touch (if we may thus designate 
sensible experience) which is the warrant of faith. We 
do not deny that in many cases believing sinners are 
granted very precious manifestations of the power and 
presence of the Spirit of God in connection with their 
acceptance of Christ, which stand to them as evidence of 
their acceptance with God. But what we contend is that 
these sensible evidences are not the true ground of as 

surance, and’ that they ought not to be regarded as such, 
even when they are vouchsafed; and that to put them 
in place of the word of Christ is to dishonor that word, 
and make difficulties for the soul inthe future which 
will be far worse than the. original difficulty of taking 
God at his word without feeling. The trouble with all 
religious feeling is that it is not abiding; that is, the 
consciousness of the presence of God is dependent on so 
many ciccumstances, that if we are only in assurance 
when we feel bappy or confident or joyous, we are apt, 
nay almost certain, to suffer loss of assurance when we 
lose those feelings—as all of us do at times under trial of 
depression from a hundred causes—and then we are art 
to conclude that we are not Christians. Whereas the 
believer who rests his faith on Jesus and not on the work 
of the Spirit, and draws his assurance from the ‘ oath- 
bound” Word of God, is always in assurance, for the 
reason that the Word, like the Lord himself, changes 
not, but is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 

Now for the illustration of this matter, drawn from 
our Lord’s miracles of healing. When he healed the 
leper ‘* he put forth his band and touched him, and said 
unto him, I will, be thou clean.” But when he cast out 
the devils he did not touch the possessed, but simply 
said to the demon: ‘‘ Hold thy peace and come out of 
him.” He took the mother of Simon Peter’s wife by the 
hand and raised her up, rebuking the fever at the same 
time. ‘‘ Then touched ine the eyes of the blind, saying, 
According to your faith be it unto you.” In another 
case he spat on the ground and made clay, and anointed 
the eyes of the blind man and sent him to the pool of 
Siloam to wash. So in many other cases he accom- 
panied his word with a touch, or the gentle and com- 
passionate Jaying op of his hand, On the other hand 
again, he healed just as efficiently by his word without 
the touch; as in the case of the man let down through 
the roof of the house. Having forgiven hissins, he next 
bade him take up his bed and go his way into his own 
house, ‘‘And immediately he arose, took up his bed, 
and went forth before them all.” It was so in the case 
of the man who was lying at the pool of Betherda, and 
who had been for thirty-eight yearsa paralytic. To this 
man he simply said: ‘ Rise, take up thy bed and walk.” 
Also to the man with the withered hand; he said: 
‘“*Stretch forth thine hand. And he stretched it out, 
and the hand was made whole as the other.” It is not 
worth while to multiply cases. But it is obvious that 
the power of Jesus was not communicated by the touch 
of his hand, but by his word. For the comment on his 
miracles, whether wrought with the accompanyirg 
touch or by his simple word, was always on the power 
of his word. ‘*And they were astonished at his doc- 
trine; for his word was with power.” 

Now, to look at one or two other examples. It would 
seem that some had gotten the idea that healing went 
forth from him only by the touch of his hand, and so 
they were not content with his mere word. Take the 
case of the ruler. of the synagog who came to Jesus 
about his son (John iv, 46-54). He besought Jesus to 
‘*come down and heal” his son. Nodoubt he thought it 
necessary that Jesus should lay his hand upon the boy in 
order to heal him, as indeed Jairus also did, who prayed: 
**Come and lay thy hands upon her that she may be 
healed, and she shall live.” In this case he complied 
and did as Jairus desired; but in the case mentioned 
above he did not go down to the ruler’s house, but at 
once seemed to rebuke him for insisting on his bodily 
presence, saying: ‘* Except ye see signs and wonders ye 
will not believe.” Again the nobleman besought him 
piteously to come down, saying: ‘* Sir, come down, ere 
my child die.” But Jesus would not go; he simply said: 
‘*Go thy way; thy son liveth.” ‘* And the man believed 
the word that Jesus had spoken unto him, and went his 
way.” He found his son alive and well on bis arrival. 
The believing centurion seemed to understand this 
better than any one in Israel, for he said: ‘* Speak only 
the word, and my servant shall be healed.” In this he 
waived even the presence of Jesus, who seemed ready to 
go to his house. 

Now, two things are evident: First, the touch of Jesus 
is not necessary to heal the body, but the speaking of 
his word only; second, in some cases Jesus did, in ten- 
derest pity and compassion, touch with his gentle hand 
those whom he healed, or used other outward signs of 
healing; but these were cases where there was some pe- 
culiar reason for compassion. But when any one in- 
sisted on manifestations or signs and wonders, he never 
gavethem. In the case of salvation it is much more 
evident that we are to take Jesus at his word and not 
lcok for (much less insist on) sensible proofs of our heal- 











ing other than that which comes with life itself. ‘‘ He 
that heareth my word and believeth him tkat sent me, 
hath everlasting life.” Let us take his word, nothing 
doubting, and we shall find that it is in power, and that 
salvation will follow it in the believing soul. 





POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


29. THE physical effects of the use of intoxicants are 
of such a character as to lessen the capacity to labor 
and the will to labor, and, therefore, the individual 
power to contribute to the gencral prosperity, Every 
person who consumes more than he is able tu supply 
is a hindrance and a burden on society. Idiocy, in- 
sanity, drunkenness, disease, incapacitate men for the 
serious business of life. That which tends to produce or 
increase these afflictions is at war with society and the 
State. Drunkenness contributes to the increase both 
of idiocy and insanity as well es of other diseases, 
Delirium tremens is a form of temporary insanity 
produced directly by the excessive and habitual use of 
alcoholic beverages. There is an abundance of med- 
ical testimony showing that drunkenness is a prolific 
cause of insanity and idiocy. 

30. Dr. E. £; Wilkins, Commissioner in Lunacy for 
California, says (1872) that intemperance is a far 
mightier cause of mental diseases than all other causes 
combined. Dr. Lewis D. Mason states (1883) that ina 
study of 600 cases of inebriety treated at the Inebriate 
Asylum at Fort Hamilton, N. Y., he found that 166 
had attacks of alcoholic mania. Dr. Baer, of Berlin, 
says that in Germany the census report of 1871 shows 
that the number of the insane is largest wherever the 
consurption of alcohol is the greatest. Dr. Finkle- 
burg, of the Russian, Public Health Commission, says 
alcoholic liquors cause two-fifths of all the insanity in 
Russia. Another European physician, Dr. Lunier, es- 
timates that fifty per cent. of all the idiots and im- 
beciles in the large cities of Europe are the offspring 
of notorious drunkards. Dr. T. S. Clouston, Superin- 
tendent of the largest insane asylum in Scotland, says 
ina lecture to the students of Edinburgh University, 
(1883): 





“We know as a statistical fact that from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. of the actual insanity of the country 1s 
produced by the excessive use of alcohol. . . . For 
every one of the really iosane there ure no doubt a large 
number who have become partially affected in mind.” 


Earl Shaftesbury, who was connected with the British 
Lunacy Commission over fifty years, stated (1877) in the 
House of Commons that * fully six-tenths of all the 
cases of insanity to be fourd in these realms and in 
America arise from no other cause than intemper- 
ance.” 


—_— 


Cditorial Ustes, 


ONE of Paul’s benedictive prayers in behalf of the Chris- 
tiaps at Rome is expressed in these words: 

** Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in be- 
lieving, that ye may abour.d in bope through the power of the 
Holy Ghost.” (Rom. xv, 15.) 

The God of the Gospel system, who is sometimes spoken of 
as ‘‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” is here 
described as ‘‘the God of hope.”’ He is “the God of hope,” 
considered as producing and authorizing hope in the Chris- 
tian heart. This hope relates mainly to the heavenly life 
which succeeds death ; and what be says in the Gospel jus- 
tifies the Christian in boping for the ultimate attainment 
of that life with all its blessedness, honor and glory. Paul 
had such a hope, and desired that the Roman Christians 
should in the fullest measure have the same. This hope is 
naturally accomparied with “joy and peace’; and the 
more complete the hope the more perfect will be the “joy 
and peace” flowing therefrom. Christians, in order to 
have ‘‘all joy and peace”’ in the largest possible degree, 
must ‘abound in hope."’ Hope must beccme a great pow- 
er in their minds and beats.” They must be strong hopers 
and clear hopers, ard not doubters on the question of their 
own final salvatioc—carrying their hopes up to the point 
designated in the Bible as the ** full assurance of bope,” by 
which they will be able to read their titles clear ** to man- 
sious in the skies.”” That degree of hope which abounds so 
as to fill the heart “‘ with all joy and peace”’ was, in the 
view and experience cf Paul, connected with faitb. He 
hence used the phrase, ‘‘all joy and peace in believing.” 
It takes a believing mind to have this fulitess of hope and 
the joy and peace resulting therefrom. What, ther, shall 
the Christian believe, as the condition cf thus hoping ? 
The answer to this question is very simple. Let him, in 
the first place, fully believe in the divine authority of the 
Bible. Let him, in the next place, there see the Bible 
Christ in his work of atonement for sin and sinners by bis 
sufferings and death on earth, ard in bis work of interces- 
sion in Heaven; and let the Christian be sure to believe 
this revelation in regard to Christ, and then himself be- 
lieve on Christ as his personal Saviour. Let him, in the 
third place, read the promise divine made to him through 
Christ, and then believe that promise, not doubting fora 
moment whether God will keep the promise and in the end 
fulfill it to the utmost. L«t him, finally, accept the testi- 
mony of his Own consciousness to the reality of his own 
faith, and not be constantly disputing this testimony with 
himself. Thus thinking and thus believing, he will 
‘*abound in hope,’ and be filled *‘ with all joy and peace 
in beheving.”’ God “through the power of tne Holy 
Ghost’’—which is Paui’s final thought in the passage 
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quoted—will help him, and by bis ewn power keep bim 
“through faith unto salvation.’’ The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is the Gospel of hope and comfort to ail who receive 
it ; avd there is po reason in that Gospe) why every Cbris- 
tian should not be an assured hoper, and spend bis earthly 
sojourn in the ricn expectation of singing in Heaven. Let 
the Christian understand his gracious privileges under 
this Gospel, and be a happy man while he lives, and at last 
die a happy deatb. 





Ir is the custom among the members cf the Society of 
Christian Endeavor for the young men and young women 
to take turns equally in leading their meetings, and it is 
required of each member to take some part in each meet 
ing, if it be only in repeating a verse of Scripture. Ata 
church we know of in Newark, N. J., the- program for 
the year was printed, with the subjects and the names of 
those who should preside. When the program happened 
tocome under the eye of the elders they informed the mem- 
bers of thesoviety that young women could not be allowed 
in that church to conduct a meeting or to rise and speak or 
pray. The utmost that would be allowed was for them to 
sing, to call for a hymn, or to repeat a verse of Scripture; 
but even so it must be done from the seat and not standing. 
There wes acertain amount of pious indignation among 
the young folks, but they had to submit. In twenty years 
some of them will be elders and perhaps eldresses (if the 
solecism may be pardoned for the sake of the idea), and 
they will do these thinus better then. Oue needs now and 
then to see a concrete case of such archaicism to understand 
what was common in the times of our fathers. And it 
would be curious to yet at the explanation why it is proper 
for a woman torepeat a verse sitting dowa, while she must 
not stand up and do it; or why she can stand up and sing a 
solo prayer and cannot say it; or why, anyhow, she is to be 
treated as an inferior, uneducated nonentity, not fit to give 
inspiration or instruction to her brothers. So far as we 
observe the young women in our Christian Kndeavor so- 
cieties, or in any Other religious or social gathering are, on 
the average, quite as well educated and as iutelligent, and 
as fit to give help as the young men. Perhaps it is feared 

that they may find it out. 


It is quite fashionable in certain quarters to criticise the 
present United States Minister to Turkey as having led 
the missionary societies in that country to suppose that he 
has protected their enterprises, while in reality he has not 
taken the least interest in such things. Below we give 
some instances of important matters in which undue pres- 
sure seemed to be applied by Turkish officials to restrict 
American benevolent euterprises in Turkey, and where this 
pressure has been relieved through the quiet and efficient 
action of Mr. Straus: 

1. The attempts of certain officials since 1884 to class as illegal, 
American schools which had been established before laws regu- 
lating the establishment of such schools had been drafted or en- 
forced,have been checked by securing the acknowledgment of the 
principle that long-existing American schools may not be inter- 
fered with by Turkish officials unless they retuse to submit toa 
reasonable inspection of their books and course of study. 

2. Some twenty or more American schools, established by vari- 
ous missionary societies, and closed within four or five years 
past without valid reason, have been re-opened. 

3. A proposed school law which, if enforced, would have closed 
nearly every American school in the country. was thrown aside 
by the Ministrv largely through the influence of Mr. Straus act- 
ing with European ambassadors to this end. 

4. For several years book-agents of the Missions have been 
~exatiously subject to arrest, and their books to seizure. The 
complaints of illegal seizures and arrests Of this nature,as long 
ago as the Administration of President Hayes, led to the de- 
mand, by the United States Government, of a money indemnity 
for the losses suffered by the American book publishers. Mr. 
Straus has secured the issue of regulations which have stopped 
this class of annoyance and loss. 

5. The bureau of Censorship at Constantinople undertook to 
prohibit the issue of further editions of the Holy Scriptures in 
the Turkish language, and was sustained in its decision to doso. 
Mr. Straus has secured the issue of orders from the Sublime 
Porte that the permit to publish the Bible in Turkish be given, 
and this in a form which can bardly be retracted in the future. 
These questions of long standing while unsettled have 
seemed to imperil the whole work ot the American Churches 
in Turkey. A basis for their settlement has been won only 
by long and wearisome effort in the line of appeal to the 
sense of equity of the Turkish Ministry. Tbe main ques- 
tion of the degree to which Tepression may be applied to 
missionary operations in Turkey has not yet been solved. 
But the fact that these points have found settlement in a 
way to serve as precedents for the future reflects credit not 
only upon the character of the Turkish statesmen as rea- 
sonable men, but upon tue tact of Mr. Straus in overcom- 
ing in so many cases misunderstanding ard prejudice 
withont noise or bluster. Mr. Straus has, at his own re- 
peated andurgent request, itis stated, been relieved of 
bis duties, and Solomon Hirsch, of Oregon, who is like 

wise a Jew, has been appointed by the President to succeed 
bim. We trust Mr. Hirsch will be as diligent and eflicient 
as Mr. Straus has been. 


WE referred last week, in our financial columns, to the 
report of the Fish Committee of the Assembly of this 
state on the “Ceiling Robbery,” which set forth the 
rascality perpetrated against this state in the repairs to 
the ceiling of the Assembly-chamber. ‘To uur astonish- 
ment the Assembly, by a vote of 63 to 44, refused to adopt 
this report and called up and adopted the whitewashing 
report of the Ainsworth Appropriations Committee made 
some three months ago, which at the time was denounced 
by the press as a sham to cover up a glaring fraud. 
This denunciation led to the appointment of the 
Fish Committee to make an honest and thorough investi- 
gation into the matter. That Committee made their re- 
port last week and exposed the conspiracy and jobbery by 
which the state had been cheated out of about one hundred 
thousand dollars. The Assembly subsequently rejected the 


made. Unless we are totally mistaken as to the facts, 
which we do not think to be the case, the Assembly has 
thoroughly di:graced itself by this course, avd virtua!'ly 
made itself a party to the fraud against the state. The 
course seems to us an attempt to cover up an outrageous 
swindle. 


By common consent the Legislature which has just ad- 
journed at Albany. was not creditable to the Empire State 

The Sun says it adjourned “ without honor at the end of a 
career in which the shameful has had the upper hand ” This 
is not too harsh a criticism. It has done but a few of the 
things it ought to have done and has done many things it 
ought not to have done. One of the things it ought to 
have done was to expose and denounce the Assembly ceil- 
ing scendal and protect the state from the rascality of 
those who ergineered the job. This it openly and shame 

fully refused te do. On the contrary, it deliberately chose 
to condone the robbery committed and virtually entered 
into complicity with those responsible for it. [t passed bills 
to increase enormously the expense of this city for police 
courts, and proposed to recast our municipal commissions 
The Governor prevented the latter part of the *‘ deal’ but 
accepted the former for his own party’s behoof. it is im- 
possible to believe that his veto was dictated by any higher 
motive than his veto of the Saxton Ballot Reform Bill. 
This bill goes to the credit of the legislature and so does 
the Excise Commission Bill; but the best temperance 
measure before it—the County Local Option Bill—it de- 
liberately killed. The truth is the state is in bad hands. 
Decent men can have little respect either for legislature or 
Governor. The former was Republican, the latter Demo- 
cratic. We would be glad to be rid of the one evenif we 
have to endure the other three years longer, if we had rea- 
son to believe that the next legislature would bea better 
one. But the Governor won’t give us achance to elect good 
men. He insists on vetoing such measures as would pre 
vent corruption in our electiors; and corruption in elec- 
tions means political ** strikers” in the legislature. 


For a month or two after Mayor Grant took office, there 
were indications that his administration was to be vigor- 
ously conducted in the interests cf the city. Papers that 
had opposed his nomination aud election—praised him for 
this or that. But nowall confidencein him seems to be lust. 
His recent appoimtments have been bad. The city breathes 
a sigh of relief that bis Rapid Transit Bill failed to pass 
the state legislature last week. No one could now trust 
him with the full powers the bill conferred—that is, noone 
buta Tammanyite. The Mayor is for Tammany first, last, 
aud all the time. This is what he said to a reporter last 
week: 

“ You can say for me also that hereafter in making appoint- 
ments for any vacancies in the city government that I may 
be called upon to fill, Ishall select Tammany Hall men in every 
case where [ can find a capable member of that party to fill the 
office. If I have to choose between a Republican, a Tammany 
man,and a Democrat who is not a member of Tammany, all 
equaliy competent, I shall select the Tammany Hall man in 
every case.” 

THE Supreme Court of the United States, in an elabo- 
rate opinion delivered by Mr. Justice Field last week, de- 
cided that the Scott Chinese Exclusion Act, passed by 
Congress in 1888, 1s constitutional The act provides that 
no certificate as to identity, granted under previous levis- 
lation and securing to a Chinaman who has left the United 
States the right of subsequent return thereto, shall have 
any validity forthe purpose of such return. It was this 
provision especially that came befere the court in the case 
decided. The ground taken by the court is that, altho 
tnis provision isin conflict with the treaties of the United 
States with China, Congress had power to enact it, and that 
the enactment, being subsequent in date to the treaties in 
question, so far superseded and virtually repealed these 
treaties and made them ipso facto void as a part of * the 
supreme law of the land.” and that the question of gond 
faith, on the part of tbe United States in respect to these 
treaties, was for the political department of the Govern- 
ment, and not the court to cousider and settle. The so.e 
point before the court was whether the law was constitu- 
tional, and this was decided in the affirmative. The prin- 
ciple underlying this decision is a well-settled one in the 
jurisprudence of this country. We look upon the law, and 
indeed, upon the whole system of anti-Chinese legislation, 
as a piece of pure demagogy, wholly unworthy of Congress, 
and having nojust basis in facts. Political and party dem- 
ugogy is at the bottom of it With this, however, the 
court had nothing to do in passing upen a purely constitu- 
tional question. 


THE startling report of a conspiracy, discovered against 
the Emperor of Russia, differs from others in being con 
fined to the military officers. When we are told that offi- 
cers in Warsaw and Moscow are involved, that hundreds 
have been put ander arrest and that three have committed 
suicide. We are not surprised to be further informed that 
the Czarina is completely unnerved. In this very issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT is Cassius M. Clay’s article against 
Russian Nihilism. He denounces it as brutal assassination. 
Assassination certainly is the policy of the extreme party 
amony the Nibilists, altho it is not clear that this was the 
design of these military conspirators. They are not heroes 
and patriots, for they have failed; but the time will come 
when a conspiracy will be a revolution and the present 
tyrannical Government will be overthrown, and then the 
conspirators will be patriots. Mr. Clay, who was formerly 
United States Minister to Russia, tells us that the Nihilists 
are very few in number and deserve nv consideration. 
We find it difficult to believe that they do not representa 
very large part of the intelligent population, which desires 
the overthrow of the present Government and the estab- 
lishment of representative institutions, and freedom of 
worship and of the press. So long as they are forbidden to 





report and adopted the whitewashing report previously 








secret for the overthrow of the Government; and we must 
not be surprised if the more reckless among them, as in 
Ireland, turn to such plots of murder as raise against them 
the condemnation of the world. We praise the regicides 
who executed Charles. 1, but that was under the full forms 
of law. The assassination of a Czar is to be compared, not 
with the execution of Charles I, but with the slaughter of 
Julius Cesar by Brutus and Cassius. 





.... The genial Dr. Buckley, of The Christian Advocate, 
returned last week from an extended trip abroad. Appear- 
jng in the Methodist Preacbers’ Meeting on Monday he was 
given an ovation by his brethren. In his reply to their 
greetings he gave this characteristic acccunt of his wander- 
ings: 

“Last Monday,” said he, “I was in Paris, the Monday before 
that in Vienna, the Monday before that in Constantinople. the 
Monday betore that in Athens, the Monday before that in Bej- 
rit, the Monday before that in Shechem, the Monday before 
that in Jerusalem. the Monday before that and the Monday be. 
fore that and the Monday before that on the Nile, and the Mon. 
day before that at the Pyramids, and the Monday before that 
and the Monday before that in Algiers, and the Monday before 
that in Morocco, and the Monday before that in Gibraltar and 
the Monday before that and the Monday before that and the 
Monday before that in Spain, and the Monday before that in 
Brindisi. and the Monday before that in Rome, and the Monday 
before that in Paris and the Monday before that in London and 
the Monday before that in the New York Preachers’ Meeting.” 
It is just possible that our memory has failed to report two 
or three of the Mondays. If so, he will be sure to correct 
us. 

.... We are very glad to publish the following letter from 
Mrs. Wilcox. We now wait to hear from The Youth's 


Companion. 
NEw YORK, May 18th, 1889. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The poem, * Deathless,” which was published by you June, 
1887, has never been sent elsewbere by me. It strikes meas 
rather remarkable that you should sugggst such an idea in 
print without having asked an explanation of me. In my 
neediest days [was never guilty of such literary dishonesty, 
and I certainly would not be now. 

I do not see The Youth’s Companion, so know nothing of the 
appearance of the poem there. I suppose it was copied from 
some exchange. I bave seen it in nearly fifty newspapers since 
it first appeared in THE INDEPENDENT. 

Yours sincerely, ELLA WHEELER WILCOx. 


.... lf one compares the photographs of the important fea- 
turesof the recent Centennial Celebration, which are row 
displayed throughout the city, with the views, drawn “ by 
our special artist,’”’ that appeared in the illustrated papers, 
the question inevitably arises, Would it not be better if 
Harper’s Weekly and the other papers should reproduce 
photographs rather than give us artists’ conceptions? The 
latter have no bistoric value. The photograph gives the 
view exactly as itis. This the artist never does. His 
marching soldiers are wooden men; his groups are usually 
caricatures. The photograph makes the features recogniz- 
able in the line of march and in the crowd. A pictorial 
newspaper that would substitute the camera for the artist 
would have the field to itself. 


...-Charles Allen Thorndike Rice died suddenly last 
week. He was expecting to sail in a few days for his post 
as Minister to Russia. Mr. Rice was not thirty-six years 
old, and was born to wealth and luxury, and yet be made 
his mark in the country. He first secured a thorough and 
admirable education ; then he devoted himself to public 
affairs in this city, purchased The North American Re- 
view and made it a great success, was Dominated for Con- 
gress and sold out by his supporters, and then appointed 
Minister to Russia, it being remarked that he excelled all 
other appointees to similar posts in his ability to use the 
lauguages of diplomacy. : 


....Mr. Gladstone, who was offered by a newspaper syn- 
dicate the handsome sum of $25,000 for a series of twenty- 
five articles on subjects of current interest, showed his good 
sense in declining the offer by saying: 

* At my age the stock of brain power does not wax, but wane. 
And the public cal's upon my time leave me only a fluctuating 
residue to dispose ot. All idea of a series of efforts is, therefore, 
i have decided, wholly beyond my power to embrace.” 

Old men are in a state of decay, rapidly increasing with ev- 
ery year; and they must take this fact into the account in 
what they attempt to do. 


....The second anpual revision of licenses in Philadel- 
phia results in another reduction. Last year 1,343 heenses 
were granted; this year the number is 1.203, a reduction of 
140. The reduction last year was 4,430—making a total re- 
duction of 4,570 since the Brooks Law was enacted. In 
Pittsburg this year only 93 licenses were granted, against 
223 last year. Here isa reduction of 130. In Boston 1,500 
saloons have been similarly wiped out. Who can estimate 
the amount of evil saved to these three cities by these re- 
ductions? We hope they may continue. 


...-In the elections last week in the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana for members of Constitutional Conventions, Montana 
went Democratic. The vote was light in Montana. Both 
of the Dakotas elected Republican members. There is no 
question of the approval in South Dakota of the Sioux Falls 
Constitution, and there is nb danger that either of the four 
territories included in the Act of Congress will fail to com- 
ply with all the conditions and b2 duly admitted to state- 
hood by proclamation of the President. 


.... The Supreme Court of the United States, after work- 
ing bard for about six months, adjourned last week, leav- 
ing on its docket more cases than it can dispose of in the 
next three years. When will Congress open its eyes to the 
necessity fur the correction of this long delay in the ad- 
ministration of justice by the supreme tribunal of the 
land? Its dilatory course on this subject is utterly inex 
cusable. 


....The little State of Delaware still sticks to the whip- 





agitate for reform they have no resource except to plot in 
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Negroes and seven white men were put through this bar - 
parous process in New Castle, in the presence of some two 
hundred spectators. Delaware is the only state of the 
Union in which this barbarism is continued, and on this 
subject is behind the civilization of the age. 


_...The four books that have had the largest circulation 
at the Mercantile Library of New York during the past 
year are ‘ Robert Elsmere,” ‘John Ward, Preacher,” 
Bryce’s ** American Commonwealth,” and Motley’s ‘Cor- 
respondence.”” Wedo not believe that any other public 
library iu the world could show better evidence of literary 
taste among its readers than this, 


.. .The legislature of this state that has just adjourned 
committed a grave mistake in not passing the bill which 
provided that all indigent insane persons should, with the 
exception of this city and Brooklyn, be taken care of in the 
state asylums. This would, on all accounts, ve a decided 
improvement upon the county system of providing for this 
class of persons. 


....Mr. Gladstone is said to be an excellent sleeper, usu- 
ally putting in about seven hours’ sleep in every twenty- 
four hours, and having the happy art of dismissing his 
public cares upon going to bed. This is one of the causes 
to which he attrit.utes his good health and bodily vigor. 
Brain-workers must be good sleepers, or they will soon 
break down. 


.... We shall waste no ink on Governor Hill’s long veto of 
the Saxton Ballot Reform bill. It is palpably dishonest 
and captious. so much so as to be contemptible, and not 
worthy of sober criticism. What the people of this state 
peed to do is to elect a legislature that can overcome his 
veto, and then get rid of him at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 2 


.... The first sentence for death by electricity in this state 
was last week pronounced in Buffalo. Precise'y when it 
will be carried into effect is not known. This fact will be 
known by the general public afterward, and that is quite 
enough. It is to be hoped that there will be no blunder in 
applying the new method of capital execution. 


.... The people of Idaho propose to hold a constitutional 
convention on the 4th of next July, with a view to the 
early admission of that territory into the Union. Con- 
gress will do well to postpone action on this subject until 
Idaho is better prepared for admission. ‘There certainly is 
no occasion for any haste. . 


....A motion to abolish the hereditary principle in the 
Britiso Hceuse of Lords received last week in the House of 
Commons 16U votes as against 201 votes. Tho the motion 
failed, the vote was significant. Enough affirmative votes 
were cast to make the presumptive heirs quake in their 
boots. 


...Judge Martine, of this city, last week sentenced a 
monster by the name of Gayton to six years’ imprisonment 
in the state prison, convicted on the charge of mayhem and 
cannibalism. This monster had actually bitten off, 
chewed, and swallowed nearly the whole of the right ear 
of his victim. 

....Mr. Ainsworth, the Assemblyman of this state, from 
Oswego, is justly characterized by the Herald of this city 


as ‘the patron ssint of the hundred thousand steal,” in 
the matter of the ceiliug fraud. 





Dr. HopGe, alluding to Paul’s characterization of 
Satan as ‘*‘ the god of this world,” says: ** Not to serve God is 
to serve Satan. There is no help forit. If Jehovah be not 
our God, Satan is.” 


....-Every man has a conscience, and to this faculty those 
who preach the Gospel should make a constant appeal by a 
“manifestation of the truth.”” Nothing so effectually stirs 
the human conscience asthe truth of God when plainly and 
faithfally aaministered. This truth shows sinners what 
they are and what they need, and what they must do to be 
saved 


.... The trials and afflictions of this life will do no one 
any permanent harm. if he has the grace to bear them pa- 
tiently, and with resignation submit himself to‘ the mighty 
hand of God.” They are not always the evils that they 
seem to be, and always may be made the channels of great 
spiritual good. The resalt depends upon our moral behavior 
in such circumstances. 


....Noman’s faith on the subject of religion is a matter 
of indifference and irresponsibility on his part. No one 
can reject the Gospel of Christ and treatit as a fable, and 
yet go to Heaven when he dies. Such rejection persisted in 
means, according to the Saviour’s teaching, that the reject- 
er will die in his sins; and this certainly excludes him 
from Heaven. 


.-..Paul’s idea of the preacher’s function is forcibly ex- 
pressed in these words: 

“For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lerd. and 
ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.” (II Cor. iv, 5.) 
The Messiahship and the Lordship of Jesus of Nazareth 
constitute the Pauline view of the minister’s theme. No 


preicher of the Gospel can too strongly emphasize this 
view, 


-»+-[t is not possible to conceive of stronger contrasts 
than those which appear in Jesus of Nazareth. He is di- 
vine and human at the same time. He was a man of sor- 
rows aud acquainted with grief, lowly in his human birth 
and earthly condition, and yet he was a Prince and a Con- 
queror. He died, and yet be is ever living. He suffered, 
and yet he reigns as “the King of kings and the Lord of 
lords.” He was poor, yet he made many rich. Persecuted 
and maligned by men. be was honored by the God of Heav- 
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THE NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 





THE General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church met 
in this city last Thursday for the first time since 1869, which 
session was made memorable by the final agreement of the 
Old and New School Churches to re-uvite. Last year the 
Assembly met in Philadelphia and held there a centennial 
re-union with tke Southern Assembly, which came by a 
special train from Baltimore to join in the celebration of 
the hundredth anniversary of constitutional Presbyterian- 
ism. 

The Assembly met in the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. Crosby’s, ' This Assembly being the first in the 
new century, ex-Moderator Thompson’s sermon was ap- 
propriately on “The Position and Duty of our Church.” 
His text was: ‘‘ Every place that the sole of your foot sha!l 
tread upon that have I given unto you, as I said unto 
Moses” (Joshua i, 3) He considered the value of the truth, 
the value of the Christian life, and the value of Christian 
institutions in the great purpose of occupying the land for 
Christ. “‘God wives,” he said, ‘“‘his people no land to 
remain desert.’’ [t was a strong and impressive sermon. 
For the post of Moderator there were three nominations— 
Dr. Charles A Dickey, of Philadelphia, President William 
C. Roberts, of Lake Forest University, and Dr. John M. 
Worrall, of this city. Of the 467 ballots cast, Dr. Roberts re- 
ceived 249, Dr. Dickey 192 and Dr. Worrall 26, The new 
Moderator, Dr. Roberts, then received the gavel anda 
copy of the Westminster Standards, from the retiring Mod- 
erator, and soon after Communion was celebrated. 

Last year, in view of the “‘unrest in the Church’ con- 
cerning the administration of the Board of Missions for 
Freedmen, the General Assembly appointed a special com- 
mittee to inquire and report whether the work can be more 
efficiently prosecuted by continuing the Board or by con- 
solidating it with some other Board; also how the work 
can be carried on so as to satisfy the Church and incite a 
deeper sympathy with its objects. Dr. Charles A. Dickey 
read the report of the Committee on Friday. The Com- 
mittee were unanimous in the opinion that the work can 
be most efficiently prosecuted by the continuance of a dis- 
tinct Board. The Committee, therefore, recommended 
the continuance of the Board of Missions for Freedmepn: 
(1) that it should sustain and control the work and not de- 
pend upon the contributions of other Boards, tho other 
Boards may be appealed to for aid; (2) that more promi- 
nence be given to the establishment and promotion of in- 
dustrial schools among the Freedmen; (3) that the Boards 
of Freedmen and the Board of Missions appoint, once a 
year, committees of conference to consider questions of 
mutual interest, and that like conferences be held with 
other Boards when necessary; (4) that the Board be com- 
mended for its fidelity, patience and devoted service; (5) 
that the work thus intrusted be pushed with renewed 
vigor and that the Board is commended to the confiJence, 
the sympathy and the support of the Church; and (6) that 
the work be so conducted as to promote fraternity among 
all Christians, especially those bearing the Presbyterian 
vame. All these recommendations, except the fourth, 
were adopted after some discussion. Complaint having 
been made by Ur. Hamlio that the Washington Presbytery 
had facts to present concerning tbe administration of the 
Board, but had not been able to secure the privilege of 
beiny heard, there was an understanding that the matter 
should be brought up again for farther actior. 

Prof. E D. Morris, of Lave Thevlogical Seminary, read a 
very elaborate report from the special committee appointed 
last year on “ Education in its relaiion to vacant cuurches 
and unemployed ministers ”’ The Committee reported 
facts and statistics very fully. It was shown that ot the 
1,200 vacant churches upwards of 400 bad couly from 1 to 
25 members. I‘hese and other poor churches needed min- 
isters. Tne Board of Home Missions, now employing near- 
jy 1,500 missionaries, peeded 200 more. The recommenda- 
tions ef the Committee were: (1) that the assembly recog 
nizes the impera'ive need of pastors for the very large num- 
ber of vacant courcnes, and will do allin its power to meet 
the nece-sity; (2) that the small churches may be grouped 
in joint pastorate or in circuits, or weak churches be 
asscciated with stronger churches, or an adjacent pastor 
be appointed to the care of oue or more of the lit’ le flocks, 
or iotelligent elders be appointed to their oversight; (3) 
that all are welcomed to the mitistry of the Church who 
are drawn by right motives and are duly qualified for its 
service, but that the presbyteries ve instructed to exercise 
great care in receiving ministers from other denominations; 
(4) that where candidates cannot foliow the full collegiate 
course, they be required to pursue a full course in some 
theo‘ogical seminary, this course to be introduced by at 
least a year of preparatory training. The report was or- 
dered prioted, and was put down for discussion on 
Thursday of this week. 

The report of the Committee on Sabbath Observance, 
presented by Col. Elliott F. Shepard, referred with satistac- 
tion to the lessening of Sunday trains and other indications 
of a better observance of the day, and recommended the 
appointment of a committee of seven for the coming year, 
co-operation with the Sabbath Union, and that the day for 
inaugurating the President of the United States should 
be changed to the first Wednesday in March. ‘he report 
was laid over till Friday. 

The Committee on Revision of the Proof Texts of the 
Westminster Standards reported progress and asked to be 
continued, with Drs. Morris, Shedd and Welch added to 
their number. 

The report of the Committee on Co operation with the 
Southern Church, Dr. J. T. Smith, Chairman, was also pre- 
sented. The committees of tue two Churches met twice and 
agreed upon a report to be presented to both Assemblies. 
The report states that there is co-operation already be- 
tween the Foreign Mission and Publication Boards of the 





en. He is, indeed, the great marvel of all bistory. 


following plans were presented:(1) When presbyteries be- 

longing to the two assemblies cover the same ground they 

are advised to agree that the efforts of one presbytery be 

expended in certain fields and the efforts of the other 

in certain other fields within their common bounds 

so as to prevent hurtful rivalry or antagonism; (2) weak 

churches, unable alone to support, a minister, should be 

grouped with churches of the other Assembly under a pastor 
from either body, their contributions to go to their respect - 
ive assemblies, or, if sufficiently near, should be consoli- 
dated; (3) persons connected with churches of one Assem- 
bly moving into the bounds of churches connected with 

the other Assembly are advised to unite with these 
churches, or, if forming a church, to unite with the pres- 
bytery with which these churches are connected; (4) where 
affiliations with one Assembly are too strong to permit the 
severance of them, persons within the bounds of the other 
Assembly may organize into churches which shall be under 
the care of the nearest presbytery of the bedy to which 
they belong. On the question of evangelization of the 
Freedmen a difference of opinion between the two Churches 
is frankly recognized. The Southern Assembly has adopted 
the policy of separate Church organizations for the colored 
people; the Northern Assembly, ‘‘on the other hand, has 
pronounced itself as not in favor of setting off its colored 
members into a separate, independent organization; while 
by conceding the existing situation, it approves the policy 
of separate churches, presbyteries and synods, subject to 
the choice of the colored people themselves.’ It believes 
in recognizing those who are in the Church as entitled to 
all the rights and privileges which are involved in church- 
membership and ordination. ‘‘ However, siuce the status 
in both Churches finds them practically employing the 
same methods at present in their respective bodies as re- 
gards the education of colored ministers, the progressive 
evangelization of that race, and the organization of their 
churches into presbyteries, we do not believe that two 
great denominations like ours, so near akin, should be 
prevented from cordial co-operation, so far as thought wise, 
in such vital concerns as these by any differing preferences 
of opinion as to a final policy which might be safely left to 
settle itself in the providence of God, either by the formal 
decision of the colored people themselves, eventually, or 
by the clearer and more decided convictions of these co- 
operating assemblies.”’ The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee are as follows: 


“1. That the relations of the colored people in the two 
Churches be allowed to remain in statu quo, the work among 
them to proceed on the same lines as heretofore. 

“2. That all proper aid, comfort and enconragement in a 
spirit of kindly Christian sympathy, brotherhood and confi- 
dence shall be extended by each Church to the educational and 
evangelizing efforts,of the other for the colored race, with a 
view to the encouragement of every laudable effort to this end 
on both sides. Hence this joint committee, waiving the consid- 
eration of these differences heretotore stated, agrees to recom- 
mend to the two Assemblies: 

**3. The schoels and churches under the care ef the Board of 
Missions for Freedmen and any corresponding work undertaken 
ly the Southern Assemblv, especially its Tuscaloosa Institute 
for the education of colored ministers, to the givers of our re- 
spective churches for practical aid as mutually concerned in 
the great missionary work for the glory of God and the blessing 
of our common country.” 


Elder Breckenridge submitted a minority report, in 
which he argued that or ganic union was the only possible 
basis of co-operation. The reports will be discussed on 
Wednesday. 

Friday evening was devoted toa reception given by the 
Presbyterian Union at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Addresses were made by W. Van Norden, Esq., President 
of the Union; by the Moderator of tne Assembly; by Gover- 
nor Beaver,of Pennsylvania; John K. Paxton, V.D., of New 
York, Col. Elliott F. Snepard, Editor of the The Maitand 
Express, and John Hall, D.D., ot New York. Dr. Hall was 
the only speaker who touched on questions before the 
Assembly He said that there could be no objection to such 
a revision of the Standards as should modify uncurrent- 
pbraseology,but that none that could be made would affect 
or weaken the doctrines of the Confession of Faith. ‘We 
have been told,” he said, “ that if relief were denied there 
would be an Exodus. But that word was unhappily chosen 
by those who used it. In the Exodus which gave origin to 
the word it was the Israelites who went out and the Egyp- 
tians who stayed; now it would be the Egyptians who went 
out and the Israelites who stayed. Or Gypsies, a word de- 
rived from Egyptians might be a better word to apply and 
they might be called ecclesiastical Gypsies.” 

On Saturday the Assembly held no session, but went on 
excursions about the harbor, and visited the Home for Dis- 
abled Clergymen. 

On Monday Dr. Smith reported for the Committee on 
Church Unity, and at bis request the Committee was con- 
tinued. Dr. Magill reported for the Standing Committee 
on Missions to the Freedmen, advising that the work be 
extended and more generously supported. Dr. Allen, Sec- 
retary of the Board, addressed the Assembly at length in 
bebalf of the work, and introduced ** Uncle Joe”’ Williams, 
a Negro eighty-four years old, who was aslave more than 
fifty years. As Uncle Joe, whose hair and beard were quite 
white, advanced he was greeted ty hearty applause. Dr. 
Allison begged to say that ** Uncle Joe” was a commis- 
sioner to.the Assembly twenty years ago. On that occa- 
sion some one spoke of revising the Confession of Faith, 
whereupon “ Uncle Joe” said: ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
it? Itis the Bible and common sense.” The old man has 
been acommunicant sixty years. He said it took an edu- 
ucated man to appreciate the beauties of Calvinism. The 
doctrine was too streng for uneducated men. He was 
clearly opposed to a revision of the Standards, and made 
some keen hits against it. He caused much laughter 

when be said that his owners were Methodists, but he did 
pot much fancy Methodism. The Presbyterian doctrine 
was the only thing that seemed to satisfy him. It filled 
his heart, and there was no room for anything else. 
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“Uncle Joe” was followed by another colored man, B. J. 
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Sanders, of North Carolina, who said he edited a paper, set 
up the copy himself on week-days and preached on Sun- 
days. 

The Rev. W. O. Ruston, of Iowa, read a long report on 
the duties of the Presbyterian Church toward the emigrant 
population. He gave statistics showing the number of the 
foreign-born population and those speaking a foreign 
tongue. The manifest duty of the Church was to go to 
these people and iastract them, not alone in their duties to 
the nation, but in their duties as Christians. 





THE BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE annual meetings of the Baptists of the Northern 
States were held this year in Boston. Tremont Temple 
was crowded for many days by the Baptist tribes of the 
whole district, from New England to the Pacific Coast. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union—the foreign 
mission organization—held its annual meeting on Wednes- 
day and Thursday the 15th and 16th. The oecasion was 
one of especial interest, as the seventy. fifth anniversary of 
the Society. Four years after the organization of the 
American Board, Adoniram Judson and Luther Rice, of 
their first band of missionaries having become Baptists. 
there was organized, in 1814, the Baptist General Conven- 
tion for Foreign Missions. When tbe Baptists of the 
South seceded, in 1845, and formed the Southern Baptist 
Convention, the Society was reorganized taking its pres- 
ent pame. The semi centennial of the organization, was 
held in Philadelphia in 1864 and the meetings of the present 
year marked the third quarta-centennial. 

The Rev. Emory J. Haynes, Pastor of the Tremont Tein- 
ple Church, gave an address of welcome ‘which was re 
sponded to by the President, the Hon. Francis Wayland, 
of New Haven. The devotional exercises were conducted 
by Dr. A. J. Gordon of Bostop. The Rev. George Dana 
Boardman of Philadelphia, delivered an address in bis 
usual elegant and scholarly vein on ** Christian Loveas the 
Source of Foreign Missions.’’ The annual report was sub- 
mitted by the Home Secretary. the Rev. Wm. Ashmore and 
the Foreign Secretary, the Rev. J.N. Murdock. The priv- 
cipal points were as follows: 

Thirty missionaries have been appointed the pest year. 
The treasury has received from all sources the sum of #414.- 
895 86. Of this there were donations of $183 475.83 aud 
legacies of #51,608.27. From Women’s societies came 396, 
754.43. The expenditures exceeded the income by $8,173.56. 
The missions of the Unvion are as follows: 

The Burman, Karen, Shan, Kachin, Chin, Assamese, 
Garo, Naga, Telugu,Chinese, Japanese and Congo missiors, 
besides missions in France, Spain. Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden and Russia. Inthe missions to the heathen there 
are 62 stations and 1,179 out stations. Including those now 
absent from their fields there are 279 missionaries. Of these 
there are 84 single women and 89 wives of missionaries, In 
the European missions there are 1.29% preachers, 674 
churches and 69,141 communicants of whom 4,971 were bap 
tizedinu 1888. In all the missions there are 279 missionaries, 
2,076 preachers and 134,413 church-members, of whom 10,308 
were baptized in 1888. Inthe heathen missions there are 
8 physicians. Of the 780 native preachers 203 are ordained. 
There are 107 Bible women employed and 311 other native 
helpers. Of the 642 churches of native converts 406 are 
self-supporting. Of converts from heathevism 5,337 were 
baptized in 1888. In these churches there are 65,272 mem- 
bers and in the 464 Sunday-schools there are 7.905 scholars, 
There are 983 schools of which 287 are self-supporting. In 
them are 18,574 scholars. There are 608 church buildings 
and chapels of a value of $545.883. Contrit-utions last year 
from these churches amounted to $50,219.37. 

The periodicals of the Union Lave regular issues as fol- 
lows: The Missionary Magazine, 8.500 copies; The King- 
dom, 33,000; The Helping Hand, 23,000, and The King’s 
Messengers, 20,000. 

After the presentation of the annnal report the senior 
secretary, J. N. Murdock, D.D., had a special paper on 
‘““The Retrospect of the Past Twenty five Years.’’ The So- 
eiety was formed amid the excitements of the last war with 
Great Britain, and celebrated its jubilee in the battle sun- 
mer of the war of secession. In the last quarter of a cen- 
tury new doors bave been opened and new fields occupied. 
One of the features of the work at home has been the or- 
ganization, during this period, of Women’s Missionary so- 
cieties which have contributed to the treasury of the Union 
over amillion dollars. The school work also bas been ex- 
tendel, and now there are theological seminaries connected 
with several missions. 

An interesting feature of the afternoon session was a 
brief but stirring address by President Robinson, of Brown 
University. He gave interesting personal reminiscences of 
early meetings of the Union and of the men who were 
prominent in former years. He also gave some pointed 
remarks on the principles of Christian giving. He spoke 
in his best vein, and his aadress showed that tho he has re- 
signed the presidency of Brown his force is not abated. 
Among the speakers in the evening meeting was President 
Dodge, of Madison University. Addresses were also made 
by returned missionaries and also by some who are just 
going out. On Wednesday and Thursday reports were 
read on various missions, and mary stir:ing addresses were 
made. Interest was added by the presence of the Rev. H. 
Grattan Guinness, of London, who has been so active and 
efficient in orgaviziig missionary work. A resolution was 
adopted, inviting Mr. Guinness to visit individual churches 
to induce them to send special missions to the Congo, to 
act under the general supervision of the Board. A resolu- 
tion was passed in condemnation of the liquor traffic on the 
Congo. 

In the election of officers Dr. G. W. Northrup, President 
of the Chicago Baptist Theological Seminary, was chosen 
president, the vice-presidents being Judge Wayland, of New 
Haven and Dr. H. F. Colby, of Dayton, Ohjo. 

The anniversary closed with a great gathering at the Me- 











chanic’s Hall. From five to half-pastseven there was a re- 
ception and supper, and at the latter hour there were ad- 
dresses made. In the vast hall were seated some six thou- 
sand people. It was the largest Baptist gathering ever 
held on this continent. The sight of the immense throng 
was most impressive. The speakers of the evening were 
Dr Edward Judson, whose father sailed for India nearly 
eighty years ago; Dr. R.S. MacArthur, of New York, and 
Dr. P. S. Henson, of Chicago. 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society held its An- 
niversary on K'riday and on Saturday forenoon The 
report was pr-serated by Dr. H. L. Morehouse whose effi 
cient service as Corresponding Secretary has extended over 
adecade. Its principal points were as follows: 

The Society the past year has had more missionaries 
under appeintment than in any preceding year of its his 
tory. Their aggregate time of service has equaled 525 
years. The receipts last year from contributions (including 
$31,880 66 of trust funds), amounted to $262,519.19. From 
legacies there came 246,687.72. The total receipts of the 
year not including church edifice ]oans repaid were $375,- 
254 93. The complaint is made that in the contributions of 
the cbhurcbes there is no steady solid advance. Even in the 
older states not much more than half the churches contrib- 
ute to the treasury. The whole number of laborers sup. 
ported the past year was 790 which is 47 more 
than the preceding year. These have’ been dis- 
tributed as follows: In the Eastern states, 22; Mid- 
die and Central, 33; Southern, 153; Western, 4550; 
Canada, 4: Mexico, 25, and Alaska, 3. There were baptized 
by the missionaries 3,646, and the mission churches report 
benevolent contributions to the amount of $34,100.95. Suc 
cessful labor bas been put forth among the French in New 
England. Arravgements are made in view of the increased 
pumbers of French students, to have French instruction 
regularly given at the Newton Theological Institutior. 
One French missiovary reports 14 conversions; another, 18; 
another, 23, and another, 12. The Home Mission Society 
was the first to begin evangelical work among tbe three 
hundred thousand French Canadians in New England. 
The number of German Baptists in this country is about 
14.000. The Society has 63 missionaries at work among the 
Germans. [t also has 64 at work among the Swedes, Danes 
and Norwegiavs. There are in this country 165 Swedish 
Baptist churches, with 10,409 members, and with property 
to the amouat of $297,340. There are also about 4,000 Dan- 
ish aud Norwegian Baptists. The Church Edifice Depart- 
ment gave aid last year to 70 churches to build houses of 
worship. 

There are 15 scho: ls for the colored people supported 
wholly or in part by thesociety. In these there have been 
112 teachers of whom 38 were colored. The enrollment 
shows an attendance of 2,954, of whom only 443 are under 
sixteen. There are 346 students for the ministry, 1,042 pre- 
paring toteach and 42 medical students. The amount paid 
for teachers’ salaries is $65,776.94. From the Leonard 
Medical School in Raleigh 7 were graduated this spring. 
A Law School has also been started in connection with 
Shuw University at Raleigh. Industrial education is also 
given in several of the institutions 

The sessions of the Society were marked by the usual 
interest. Addresses were made by representatives of the 
various departments of the work. A novel feature of the 
exercises was a lectureon Friday evening by Dr. Store, of 
Hartford, on Alaska, illustrated by stereoptician views. 

Saturday afternoon and evening was devoted to the ses- 
sions of the American Baptist Education Society. The 
meeting commanded peculiar interest as it was the first 
anpiversary of the body. When the organization was pro- 
posed at the anniversaries in Washington, a year ago, there 
were many doubts as to the propriety of adding another 
wheel to the denominational machinery. But the new 
Society was formed and events seem to indicate that the 
right course was taken. The corresponding secretary is 
the Rev. F. T. Gates, late of Minneapolis, and his work 
has aroused enthusiasm. The Society has served as a 
medium of communication among those especially inter- 
ested in education and as an embodiment of public opinion 
in support of wise educational measures and in disapproval 
of plans that did not seem to deserve public confidence. 
As was announced some weeks ago, Mr. Jobn D 
Rockefeller has given to the Society one bundred 
thousand dollars to be distributed to different institutions 
wherea gift of afew thousand dollars will call out tocal 
gifts. Another project undertaken by the Socicty is the 
establishment of a college in Chicago in the place of the old 
University of Chicago, which was swamped with debt. some 
half a dozen years ago. The plan was to found an institution 
in the city, not the suburbs, tosecure for it not les than ten 
acres of ground, to raise forit a million dollars, of which 
six bundred thousand should be endowment, the president 
and two-thirds of the trustees to be Baptists. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the greatest enthusiasm was aroused 
when Secretary Gates read to the meeting acommunication 
from Mr. Rockefeller, offering to give six hundred thou. 
sand dollarsif the whole million were made up in a year’s 
time. Mr. Hinkley, of Chicago, followed with an offer of 
Aifty thousand, and itis of course to be expected that the 
Chicago people will raise the remaining three hundred and 
fifty thousand. With a start of a million the institution 
will be firmly established, and the wealthy Western metrop- 
olis in years to come will increase its funds indefinitely. 
Thus the first year’s work of the Society is marked by the 
establishment of an institution which doubtless will be- 
come one of the great colleges ofthe country. At the even- 
ing meeting addresses were made by Dr. Boardman, of 
Philadelphia; Dr. Broadus, of Louisville, and Dr. Robinson, 
of Providence. 

On Sunday forenoon Dr. W. T. Chase preached the anuual 
sermun before the Missionary Union, and in the afternoon 
Dr. R.S. MacArthur, of New York, preached the sermon 
1 efore the Home Mission Scciety. The latter spoke of the 
things demanded for the strengthening of the denomina- 
tion, naming among them a more earnest attention to edu- 
cation, the liturgical enrichment of Church services, a 








more thorough co operation and a liberal comprehensive- 
ness of various forms of thought. 

The anniversary of the American Baptist Publication 
Society was held on Monday. The report showed that the 
receipts from all sources bave beeu greater than ever before, 
in the Book Depart ment, $461,341.54; in the Missionary De- 
partment, 1334,652 28, and in the Bible Department $30,366, - 
42; total, $626,360.24. 

The weather during tbe six days of the meetings was 
cool and remarkably pleasant, and while there were no ex- 
citing questions to command general attention, the exer. 
cises were attended throughout by unusually large throngs 
of people. 

BOSTON, MASS., May 2th, 1°89. 
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THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS 


THE Southern General Assembly met last Thursday in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. For Moderator there were several 
nominations—Dr. J. G. Hill, Fayetteville, N. C.; Dr. G. D. 
Armstrong, Norfolk, Va.; Dr. J. W. Tupton, Clarksville, 
Tenn.; and Dr. James Weodrow, Columbia, S. C. Presi- 
dent Adger, of South Carojina, warmly supported Dr, 
Woodrow, whose case has been before the Church several 
years in connection with the evolution controversy. Drs, 
Armstrong apd Tupton were withdrawn. Dr. Woodrow 
replied to the statement made by one of the speakers that 
he had refused to submit to the judicial decision of the 
General Assembly in his case. He denied the charge. He 
said: 

“The only judicial proceedings I have ever been connected 
with were those at the Baltimore Assembly last year, when my 
complaint was brought before it. The judgment of that Assem- 
bly was that the complaint was not sustained, and to that deci- 
sion as a loyal Presbyterian I have submitted with my whole 
heart. I bave never done anything or thought anything that 
was inconsistent with the most complete and loyal submission 
to the expressed judgment of the General Assembly. Along 
with that judgment were certain utterances and declarations of 
opinion and belief. When a judicial decision is given, that de- 
termines and concludes in the highest court a particular case. My 
case was concluded, but the Assembly went on to say that any 
expressions in connection with the judicial decision are binding, 
provided they are in accordance with the constitution of the 
Church and the law of God. The General Assembly has thus 
commanded me to sit in judgment upon their opinion. Any 
member of the Church is to be the judge. The responsibility is 
upon me to refuse to submit to that opinion, if, in my judgment, 
I find that it is not in accordance with the law of God. 1 am not 
willing to be traduced before this Assembly, by having anything 
attributed to me that is notthe truth. I am loyal to the Presby- 
terian Church and the final judgment of the Assembly, but Iam 
not loyal to anything that is not law from the throne of God. I 
had no intimation that I would be nominated here. I thank my 
students for what has been said of me. God has honored me, 
thanks to his name, for having vaused me to lead multitudes to 
believe every syliable of his blessed word. On account of my ill- 
health and for other reasons, I request that my name be with- 
drawn.” 

After some discussion Dr. Woodrow’s name was withdrawn 
and Dr. Hill was elected. 

On Friday several reports were presented including one 
on co-operation, similar to that-presented to the Northern 
Assembly. It was voted to print it and discuss it next 
week. 

On Saturday a motion was made that the report of the 
Committee on Cc-operation be referred to a special com- 
mittee. A motion to lay this motion on the table was lost 
by a vote of 70to 50. Finally the motion to refer to a spe- 
cial committee instructed to report Tuesday was carried 
by a vote of 70 to 65. The committee was then appcinted 
by the moderator. It consisted of two from each Synod. 
Lhe outlook for co-operation is not thought to be promising. 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. 
BY C. E. W. DOBBS, D.D. 





THE Southern Baptists are a mighty host. Our name is 
many times legion. TheConvention, in its delegated repre- 
sentation, covers the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia. The District of Columbia and the 
Indian Territory also are represented in the body. In this 
territory there are 611 associations, 8,036 ordained minis- 
ters, 15,343 churches, with a total membership of 1,157,080. 
Tbere are of coiored Baptists 9,923 churches, with a mem- 
bership of 1,110,126, making an aggregate membership of 
2,267,206. ‘The reported value of church pioperty reaches 
$10,789,979. We have 22 colleges, 29 female seminaries, and 
20 academies, with 503 instructors and 8,224 pupils. The 
endowments of these institutions aggregate $2,178,544. In 
our white churches there were 72,721 baptized during the 
past year. The net increase was 44,889, which is below the 
norwal rate for the past few years. 

The Convention represents this vast multitude of white 
Baptists. The constitution provides that each state is en- 
titled to one delegate for each $250 contributed to the 
boards of the Convention. Itis purely a missionary body, 
having no ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the churches. 
Tne Convention was organized in 1845. The present is 
therefore its forty-fifth year, and the annual session was 
held in Memphis, Tenn., commencing May 10th, and clos- 
ing May 14th. The body was organized by electing Judge 
Jonathan Haralson, of Alabama, as President, a difficult 
place to fill, since the chair has been for so mapy years 
honored by parliamentarians so eminent as the Jate Drs. P. 
H. Mell and James P. Boyce. Judge Haralson proved him- 
self a worthy successor of our distinguished dead. 

The report of our Foreign Mission Board, at Richmond, 
Va., was presented by the Rev. Dr. H. A. Tupper, Corre- 
sponding Secretary. It gives a gratifying exhibit of the 
work, showing encouraging progress in every respect. The 
receipts have been $102,633.38, while the expenditures for 
missions were $87,188.32; for expenses $14,931.35. These 
figures look small for so large a constituency, yet they are 
an advance on any previous year and the outlook gives 
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promise of greatly increased contributions in the future. 
Our missions are located in Mexico, Brazil. Italy, China 
and Japan. In these fields the board maintiins more than 
100 missionaries and native assistants. About thirty new 
appointments have been made during the year. Our 
woman’s societies are not organized independently, but 
sevd their contributions to our board. There are some 
1,600 of these societies which gave nearly or quite $18 000 of 
the sum above reported. 

The work is specially prosperous in Mexico, where we 
have 16 mission churches with more than 600 members, of 
whom 75 were baptized the past year. At Saltillo we have 
the Madero Institute for the education of girls, which is 
doing a hopeful work. In Brazil there have been baptized 
37; total membership in five churches 229. [n China we 
have about 20 stations, where 76 were baptized. Present 
membership 751. In Italy there are 15 stations with 350 
members. The mission in Japan has been opened the past 
year. 

The Home Mission Board has charge of general work in 
the states and the work in Cuba and among the Indians. 
The Rev. Dr. I. T. Tiehenor presented an admirable report, 
showing that the number of its missionaries has been in 
creased from 283 to 325. Of these 12 have labored among 
our population, 41 among the colored people, and 20in 
Cuba. They report weeks of labor 12,409; churches and 
stations occupied, 1,134; sermons and addresses, 35,216; bap- 
tisms, 4,837; churches organized, 328; houses of worship 
built, 58. In Cuba there are now of our faith 7 churches 
with 1,493 members, of whom over 300 were baptized the 
past year. The receipts of the board were $69,298 83, an in- 
crease of $21,376.66. The woman’s societies gave $9,967.42. 
These figures do not represent all that our people are doing 
for ‘‘ home missions.’’ Our State Conventions work inde 
pendently of the ‘‘ Home Board”’ in their state missions. 
To the above figures must be added $154,509.02 expended by 
the state boards. Thus for “home missions’’ we bave an 
aggregate of some $224,000. 

One of the most enjoyable things of our meeting was the 
presence of two fraternal messengers from the Strict Bap- 
tists of England. They were the Rev. Edward Parker, D.D., 
President of Manchester College and Mr. Williim Dele 
Snaw, Secretary of the Loudon Baptist Tract Society. 
These brethren made excellent addresses and were acco:ded 
agenuine Baptist welcome. Sunday morning Dr. Parker 
preached a sermou of rare compass and power on the 
** Reign of Grace.”’ 

The Southern Bapt'st Theological Seminary is always at 
home inthe Convention. Three of its beloved professors 
were before the body in its interests: The Rev. Dr.F.H.Ker- 
foot gave a succinct statement of its financial condition. 
It is worth more than $500,000 of solid endowment; $290,000 
are securely invested in interest-bearing securities. The 
New York Hall, sonamed because mainly erected through 
the generous contributions of contributors in that city, and 
lots in Louisville, are valued at $150,000 more. Recently 
Mrs. J. Lawrence Smith gave 350,000 for a library building, 
which is being erected. Dr. Kerfoot said the Seminary 
needed $100,000 more of endowment and more buildings. 

Dr. W. H. Whitsitt has charge of the student’s fund. He 
has collected during the session over 36.500, which has 
helped support 100 students. He asked for $8,000 for the 
coming session. 

Dr. J. A. Broadus spoke at length as to the peculiar 
methods of the Seminary. One hundred and sixty-five 
were present this session. He expected 175 next session. 

The Convention adopted resolutions approving of tie 
work of the American Sabbath Ubion in its efforts to 
secure national legislation for the better observance of the 
Lord’s Day. This action specially contemplated the passage 
of the Blair Sunday Bill now before Congress. Vigorous 
protests were made against the action of the Convention. 
it was urged that Congress had no jurisdiction in religious 
matters. The Savbath belongs to the Lord, not to Cesar. 
Your correspondent believes, and many of the Convention 
believe with him, that the Lord’s Day needs no support 
from civil legislation. God will take care of his own in- 
stitutions without their being buttressed by legislative 
enactments. The Convention seemed to think otherwise 
and the protestants were overruled. 

Decided indorsement was accorded the movement for 
Prohibition. A paper was adopted severely arraigning the 
liquor traffic and favoring its legal destruction. Yet let 
no one suppose we are ready to resolve the Convention into 
an annex tothe ‘* Third Party.’’ We leavesuch folly as 
that to other organizations. We simply give our hearty 
approval to the great moral movement toward the suppres- 
sion of the great evil of intemperance. We believe—prob- 
ably nine-tenths of white Baptists believe—that legal pro- 
hibition is the true remedy for that evil, tho very few of us 
would be willing to be regarded as having indorsed any 
political party movement toward the accomplishment of so 
desirable an end. 

COLUMBUS, MISS., May 16th. 1889. 
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THE UNITED BRETHREN GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 











THE vote on the ratification of the revised Constitution 
and Confession of Faivh was reached on Saturday, the 11th 
inst., at 4:30, after an all-day’s debate. The discussion re- 
lated almost wholly to technical questions in connection 
with the appointment of the Commission four years ago, 
and the manner of the submission of its work to the peo- 
ple. The real questions at issue were, Did the Commission 
follow the instructions of the General Conference in the 
discharge of their duties, and was the vote of the people 
orderly and regular? The affirmative vote on these ques- 
tions, ratifying the work of the Commission, was 111 
against a negative vote of 21. 

The debate was an able one, and was characterized by 
much earnestness cn both sides, When the vote was 


. three years, unless particular circumstances require it, and 


no longer be repressed on the part of the majority over the 
happy settlement of questions long the source cf agitation 
and unrest in the Church. The progressive steps taken 
four years ago, afterward approved by a large popular 
vote, and now ratified by a vote so large and decided, gives 
the denomination a hopeful, forward-gazing attitude such 
as it has never had. 

By a proclamation of the Bishops the amended Constitu- 
tion and revised articles of faith went into effect on Mon- 
day, May 13th, under which the Conference proceeded with 
its work. 

As a result of this proclamation Bishop Wright and 
eleven delegates withdrew from the Conference, secured a 
hall and organized a new Conference or Church on the old 
constitution. They have since held daily sessions and gone 
through the form of legislating and electing officers for the 
United Brethren Church. Their absurd claim is that they 
represent the Church. They participated in the regularly 
constituted General Conference for three days and then 
withdrew. Their meetings bave attracted very little atten- 
tion and have had very little significance. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that there should be any division in this 
Church, but it could not be avoided without the yielding of 
the majority to a very small minority. 

When it was known that these delegates had withdrawn 
from the Conference, their places were declared vacant and 
duly elected alternates were seated in their stead. The 
Conference even went farther and declared that all those 
who bad withdrawn, together with all who should join 
with them in their new organization, are considered as hav- 
ing withdrawn from the ministry and Churcb, and that 
they are no longer ministers or members in the United 
Brethren Church. This action, while taken regretfully, 
was necessary and for the future good of the Church. 

On the question of licensing women to preach the Gospel, 
the following was adopted on Wednesday, the 15th inst. : 

“Not wishing to hinder any Christian who may be moved by 
the Holy Spirit to labor in the vineyard of God for the salvation 
of souls, it is ordered, that whenever any goodly woman presents 
herself before any quarterly or annual Conference as an appli- 
cant for authority to preach the Gospel among us, she may be 
licensed so to do. 

** Provided, such person complies with the usual conditions 
required of men who wish to enter the ministry of our Church, 
and passes like examinations by the proper Committees of the 
Conferences, and in the courses of study; and may be ordained 
after the usual probation.” 

This new measure met with but mild opposition. There 
had been a number of petitions presented from different 
conferences favoring this action, which was supported by 
a very large vote of the General Conference. 

There has been no change made in the time limit of pas- 
tors. The rule in force for many years is: ‘‘ No pastor shall 
be allowed to remain on the same charge for more than 


then only by the consent of the Conference.’’ This was 
changed so as to make it read: ‘* No pastor shall be allowed 
to remain more than three years on the same charge except 
by theconsent of the Conference,” thus practically making 
no limit. Where the interests of achurch require the re- 
turn of a pastor he may be returned year after year indefi- 
nitely. Under this flexible regulation many pastors in the 
Church remain in charge of the same churches for a longer 
term than three years. An effort to fix the limit at five or 
six years met with little favor. 

A rule has been gassed enabling annual conferences to 
elect presiding elders for three years instead of for but one 
year, asin the past. This is regarded as a forward step of 
much importance. 

Thursday of this week was the day appointed for the elec- 
tion of the ,eneral officers of the Church. The Opera House 
was well filled at an early hour. The election of four bish- 
ops wasfirst in order. The result of the first ballot was the 
re election of Bishops Weaver, Kephart, Castle and Dick- 
son. J. Weaver, D.D., the senior bishop, is sixty-five years 
of age ani has he)d this effice twenty-four years. 

E. B. Kephart, D.D ,LLD., is the most scholarly man in 
the board of bishops. He is fifty-four years of age and has 
been eight years one of the bishops of the Church. 

N. Castle has been twelve years in the bishop’s office. He 
is the youngest of the bishops, being fifty-two years of 
age. 

- Dickson, D.D., is the oldest member of the Board and 
has been a bishop twenty years. His age is sixty-nine. 

These are all well-distributed geographically through- 
out the Church. 

J. W. Hott, D.D.,. for twelve years editor of the 
Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio, has been elected tothe 
office of Bishop for the Pacific Coast. He is forty-four years 
of age, and is a representative man. His residence will be 
in California. 

I. L. Kephart, D.D., president of Westfield College, 
Illino‘s, has been elected editor of the Telescope, with the 
the Rev. M. R. Drury, A.M., who has served served eight 
years in that capacity, as associate editor. . 

The Rev. W. J. Shuey has been re-elected the agent of 
the Publishing House, located at Dayton, Ohio. He has 
held the same position twenty-four years, during which 
time the assets of the house have increased from $11.406.57, 
when he was first elected in 1865, to $261,587.40 at this time. 
The re-election of Mr. Shuey on the first ballot was a mer- 
ited testimonial to his skill and success in managing a 
great publishing house. 

The Rev. D. Berger, D.D., has been re elected editor of 
the Church’s Sunday-school literature. He is a member of 
the International Lesson Committee. A new quarterly 
magazine has been established, and the Rev. J. W. Etter, 
D.D., the author of a text-book on homiletics, and a work 
on baptism, has been chosen its editor. This is intended 


to be a medium for the publication of the best thought of 
the Church on theological and other subjects. 

Other officers have been chosen to manage other depart- 
ments of the work of the Church, missions, church exten- 
sion, etc., men well equipped in their respective fields. 

The Cenference will probably continue in session another 
week, as much important business yet remains to be done, 





reached there was a deep feeling of satisfaction that could 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


...-New York was largely Presbyterian last Sunday. 
There were more Presbyterians in the pulpits cf the city 
than at any previous time in its history. 


....The Americau Seamen’s Friend Scciety received the 
past year $27,833 and disbursed $34,971. Its missionaries 
have labored in many lands, and its libraries have been ac- 
cessible to over 350,000 men. 


.... The Herald and Presbyter opposes the revision of the 
Presbyterian Standards, but approves a declaratory state- 
ment of the way they are to be understood something like 
that of the United Church of Scotland. 


..--The Moravian Church has, in its American Province, 
11,219 communicants. anincrease of 253 the past year, 1,341 
non-communicants, and 5,269 children. The number dropped 
last year was 512, and the number excluded 10. 


...-Mr. Moody is to return to Chicago next September. 
He preached in this city last Sunday. He will open in Chi- 
cago with a ten-day convention, to be followed with meet- 
ings similar to those he has just closed in that city. 


--.-The General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church is in session in Pittsburg, the Rev. H. H. Brown- 
ell serving as Moderator. It is thought probable that a 
union with the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church will be agreed to this year. 


.... The recent Mormon Conference reported 12 apostles, 
70 patriarchs, 3,719 nigh priests, 11,805 elders, 2,069 priests, 
2,292 teachers, 11,610 deacons, 81,899 families, 115,915 officers - 
and members, and 49,302 children under eight years of age, 
a total Mormon population of 153,911. 


....The Rock claims that the Ritualists are not agreed 
amopg themselves. Each church orsection of churches, has, 
it says, its peculiar ritual, and some in their vestments and 
services are Roman, and some Anglicau of a medieval 
type. *‘ Placethemin ascendency, and they will begin to 
tear at each other's throats as vigorously as they baye been 
hitherto rending the Churchof Eng)Jand.” 


....-The committee of fifteen on Liturgical Revision, ap- 
pointed by the Episcopal General Committee of 1886, has 
made its preliminary report. The changes it proposes were 
first proposed in 1883 and not acted on in 1886. The changes 
now proposed con’ern the daily service, the communion 
service and the offices for baptism and confirmation, A 
Book of Offices for various occasions is also reported. 


...The committee appointed at the last National Con- 
gregational Council to report upon all progress made 
since that meeting in the matter of City Evangelization 
requests, for the good of the cause, friends in different 
cities to send a pestal-card addressed to the Rev. James L, 
Hill, Medford, Mass., indicating the name of any perscn 
who knows of progress, with whom correspondence can be 
Opened. 


....The next World’s Sunday-school Convention will be 
held in London, July 2d-6th. The Lord Mayor of London 
is to give a reception to the delegates at: the Mansion House 
on the evening of July Ist. Three sessions each day are to 
be held. The general subject of the first day is to be the 
“‘ work reported”’; of the second day, the “‘work examined”’; 
of the third day, the ‘‘ work improved,” and of the fourth 
day, the ‘“‘work extended.”’ The Earl of Aberdeen will 
give the Convention a reception in his gardens on July 6th. 


....-The Flower Mission is one of the mcst beautiful of 
ourcity charities. It» rooms at 104 East 20th Street, will be 
open every Monday and Thursday until October for the dis- 
tribution of flowers, fruit and delicacies for the sick poorin 
hospitals and tenement houses, Out of town readers are 
requested to send flowers orfruit from their gardens, and 
those in the city to assist in the work at the rooms where 
helpers are greatly peeded. Money sent will be used in the 
purchase of delicacies for tenement-house sick. We hope 
there will be a hearty response to this appeal. 


...-One of the results of the great agitation in Canada 
against the Jesuits is a libel suit against the Toronto Mail, 
the leader of the Protestant party. Judge Losanger has 
granted a motion by the plantiffs to strike out of the plead 
ing of the defendant the point which alleges that the plaia- 
tiffs are without right to appear in court as they are with- 
out legal existence in Canada. The court bolds that the 
Act incorporating the Jesuits is the law of the country and 
must be recognized as such until the courts bave decided 
otherwise. The defendant is to appeal to the English 
Privy Council. 


....-The numerous designs received for the proposed 
Episcopal Cathedral in this city have been carefully sifted 
by acompetent committee and four selected for further 
consideration. The four successful architects, or associated 
architects,are J. Halsey Wood, Messrs. W. A. Potter.and R. 
H. Robertson. Messrs. George MartinHuss and John H. Buck, 
and Messrs. Heins,La Farge, Kent and Smith. Their designs 
will be returned to them for complete elaboration and im- 
provement, and will then once more come under competi- 
tion. We are assured that all these desigas are of so fine a 
quality that we are certain to have a cathedral so noble in 
its style oud ptgestems that it will rank with the grandest 
in the world. e are also assured that the money will 
be forthcoming for its erection. 


....The Andover Board of Trustees have filed an amend- 
ment to their bill in equity as follows: 


“The said defendant Smyth claims that the proceedings 
against him on the part of said Visitors are void, and that he 
is still Brown Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and he de- 
mands from the plaintiff to teach, and that he be paid bythe 

laintiff his salary as such professor; while, on the other hand. 

he said Mey: a oe ae © ne, a 

endant Sm ng allowe a n- 
tir cnn tye againat his belns paid by the plaintiff ab such 
professor.’} 

The Board of Visitors have thirty days in which te demur. 
The force of the amendment is simply to all the professors 
from the last section of the bill except Professor Smyth. 
If the amendment is allowed the Tru tees will simply ask 
the Court whether they ought or ought not to allow Pro- 
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Missions. 


Mr. Joun W. Youneson, of the Scotch 
Mission, in Sialkot, India, writes for the 
Indian Standard an interesting article 
concerning a movement among the aborigi- 
nes of India. He says the Arvyas are turn- 
ing the world upside down in the Punjab. 
Nearly four years ago the Scotch Mission 
began to baptize inquirers among the low- 
caste people in the villages. The first year 
the missionaries registered thirty baptisms, 
the following year four hundred, the next 
year nearly seven hundred, and the next 
nearly eight hundred; that is to say, about 
nineteen hundred baptisms in less than 
four years, all in one district. And there 
is no abatement of the wonderful movement 
now. In January there were nearly two 
hundred baptisms, and itis hoped thata 
harvest of two thousand will be gathered 
in before the yearcloses. They whoare be- 
ing baptized are all on the plains, scattered 
about in densely populated villages and 
towns, broken up into communities that, 
Christianized, will leaven the whole popu- 
lation, and not only so, but will send their 
influences toward the south, and perhaps 
some day be the means of salvation to 
Southern India. As to their work,they are 
especially farm servants, then, secondarily, 
workers in leather, cattle dealers, farmers, 
sahokars, all energetic, stalwart,hardwork- 
ing men, that only wart a chance to rise 
and take their place among their fellows 
who have despised and oppressed them for 
centuries. They are intellectually strong. 
Not only are the children learning to read, 
but so also are the men and women. The 
Christian boys, boys well-known to have 
been baptized from among low-caste people, 
are being received as Christians on terms 
of social equality by Hindusand Mohamme- 
dans, and itis “‘strongly borne in upon us,”’ 
writes Mr. Youngson, “that India will recog- 
nize her sons from whatever caste they may 
have sprung, if they live honest, upright, 
kindly lives. Christianity will enable them 
to do this. Christianity will presently be- 
eome the religion of India.”’ 


.... The income of the Church Missionary 
Society the past year was 41,260,080. The 
expenditures were $1,179,125, leaving a bal- 
ance of $26,775 to go to the contingency fund. 
Consul-General Smith, of Zanzibar, was 
present and spoke at the anniversary of the 
Society heid in Exeter Hall, early in the 
present month. He said few were aware of 
the intense darkness of the intellectual 
night in Africa: but the darkness was be- 
ginning to hifta little. Little by little the 
pioneers of civilization—travelers, but in 
most cases missionaries—were penetrating 
it. The slave trade was a difficulty, and 
the status of slavery must ultimately disap- 
pear; but it must be abolished by Africans 
themselves. Others must let light in and 
educate them to abolition. Speaking ofthe 
rescue of missionaries of the Society from 
the insurgents on the continent, he said the 
Government impressed on him the duty of 
offering the missionaries all the protection 
in his power. Twice he had forwarded 
deputations to effect their release, with 
carte blanche as to expenditure, and twice 
these bad been driven back, for Saadani 
was irritated against Europeans. Mr. 
Brooke was so sadly and lamentably mur- 
dered because in ignorance be had entered 
the infected zone. For these reasons he 
(the Consul) had to address Bushiri, and 
etiquet required that the approach should 
first be through the German Admiral, who, 
however, had been most courteous, Still, 
he was glad to hear that some missionaries 
were remaining at Mpwapwa and at Mam- 
boia. Asto the revolution in Uganda he 
could not concur in the opinion that the 
prospects were dark. With three claimants 
to the throne there was always the possibil- 
ity of Mwanga’s return, and he would have 
learned what the Arabs were. 


....The Japan Mail, of Yokohama, in a 
series of articles on the rising generation in 
Japan, says that the young reformers agree 
that there must be a new moral system for 
Japan and that it must harmonize with the 
spirit and aim of modern civilization; but 
they are divided on the question whether it 
shall be the Christian system of morality or 
that which is based on science and philoso- 
phy. The Mail goes on to say: 


“That in recent years a wonderful change 
has taken place in our attitude toward Chris- 
tianity is now a well-known fact, and need not 
be dwelt upon bere. Only, however, within the 
last two or three years, or, in other words, since 
the awakening of the rising generation, has 
the new creed become a vital element of the 
nation’s civilized life. Its influence is now felt 
through the rising generation, not only by rea- 
son of the fast increasing number of young 

onverts, but also, and perhaps to a greater 

extent, by means of the creation of & powerful 
~ = thoroughly imbued with Christian 
spirit.” 





Diblical Research. 


THe late Mr. J. Fergusson’s error re- 
specting the origin and age of the shrine 
commonly known as the Mosque of Omar, 
in the Haram-area at Jerusalem, namely 
that it was built in the fourth century of 
the Christian era by the Emperor Constan- 
tine to commemorate the Resurrection of 
our Lord, having had so wide a currency, it 
is important to give equally wide publica- 
tion to the resultsef Prof. T. Hayter Lewis’s 
investigatiuns of the structure and thorough 
consideration of the historical problem: 

“ Putting aside, now, as of secondary impor- 
tance, the inquiry as to the original plan of the 
building and the date of the inclosing wall, I 
am satisfied, after the most careful study 
which, as an architect, | have been able to give 
to the subject: 

“ First, that the Dome of the Rock was not 
built by Constantine, nor for several years after 
him, inasmuch as it is built up of fragments of 
too debased a character to have been used in 
buildings erected and destroyed before his 
time. 

* Secondly, that there is nothing to show defi- 
nitely, in plan, construction or details, that it 
was Byzantine, and that there is no reason to 
suppose that any such building would have 
been erected on a site which was considered by 
the Christians to be accursed, or which, if 
erected before the time of Chosroes, would have 
survived the destruction wrought by him and 
the Jews. 

“As regards the suggestion that it was 
erected by Eudosia, the above observations will 
apply equally well, except that Sir C. Wilson 
considers that it does not oecupy the site of the 
Jewish Temple. 

“Thirdly, that there is nothing, either in 
plan, details or corstruction, to disprove the 
distinct statement, made in the famous Cufic 
inscription. that the Dome of the Rock was 
built by Abd el-Melik in 691 a.p. 

“Finally, | must express my full belief that 
the Dome of the Rock was the work of the 
Arabs, designed for them by a Byzantine or 
Persian architect, and with Persian or Byzan- 
tine workmen, before the Arabs had developed 
any definite style of art of their own: and that 
it was built with the capitals, bases, and col- 
umns ready to hand, being derived from the 
remains of churches and other buildings de- 
stroyed by Chosroes and other invaders.” 

That this is the true explanation of the 
beautiful edifice there cannot be theslightest 
doubt. 


....The fourth and last heft of the Jour- 
nal of the German Oriental Society for 
1888 has a special interest for biblical and 
Oriental students. [It contains a most ex- 
cellently written biograpby of the founder 
of the society, and the best Oriental schol- 
ar in the last five decades, the late Prof. H. 
L. Fleischer, of Letpzig. Thesketchis from 
the pen of one of his pupils, Professor Thor- 
becke, of Halle. Fleischer was one of the 
few modest, unselfish lovers of research 
who think only of their work and never of 
themselves and their fame. [n his lavish 
expenditure of time and research upon the 
literary labors of his pupils and of others, 
he shows great similarity to the methods 
and manners of our own Ezra Abbott. It 
is deeply deplored that this leading spe- 
cialist of the three Mohammedan languages, 
Arabic, Turkish and Persian, did not pre- 
pare larger works, particularly on syptax, 
for which he had gathered such vast mate- 
rials. But in the literary productions in 
this whole field that have appeared within 
the last fifty years, both in Germany and 
elsewhere, there is scarcely one of any im- 
portance in which the good counsels or the 
correcting hand of Fleischer had not done 
good service. It is interesting to know that 
early in his career Fleischer applied to the 
Basel Missionary Society for admittance to 
the ranks of its workmen in the East, but 
was refused on the ground that his acquire- 
ments could be better utilized at home asa 
teacher. He was pronounced in his adher- 
ence to Christianity. His library would 
have gone to America had not the Prussian 
Government interfered and bought it for 
Berlin. 


....Prof. Edmond Stapfer brings out a 
point of Jewish custom in the education of 
children, or learners, or their disciples by 
the rabbis, which accounts for the ability of 
the followers of Jesus to remember and 
accurately record his doings, in the four 
Gospels, at length: 

“ They required in their pupils: Ist, that they 
should have faithful memories; 2d, that they 
should add nothing to what was taught them. 
R.Dostai, the son of Janai, said, on the authority 
of R. Meir: * He who forgets parts of what he has 
learned, causes his own loss.’ * Every disciple 
is bound to teach in the same words which his 
master bas used’; and the highest praise that 
could be given to a disciple was this: ‘ He is like 
a cemented well, which loses not a drop of 
water.’ This mode of training enables us to un- 
derstand how it was the disciples of Jesus could 
keep his teachings in memory, and repeat them 
with such singular fidelity.” 











....The Dominican monks of Mesopota- 
mia are issuing from their printing house 
in Mosul, near the site of ancient Nineveh, 
a new edition of the Peshitto in Chaldaic 
letters. The old Testament in two volumes 
has made its appearance. It isthe result of 
five years of work under the direction of 
the Apostolic Delegate Altmayer, with the 
special co-operation of the Syriac Arch- 
bishop David. The Patriach of Babylon 
has ordered this version to be used in public 
and private worship. 


The Funday-Srhool. 


LESSON FOR JUNE SECOND. 


JESUS BEFORE THE COUNCIL.—MARK 
xiv, 55-65. 








NotTeEs.—The mock trial recorded in this 
lesson took place in the palace of Caiaphas 
the High Priest, somewhere between t wo and 
five o’clock. It was an irregular meeting, 
illegal, and it had to be adjourned until the 
Sanhedrim hada formal meeting to prc- 
nounce the sentence of death. * The 
chief priests and the whole council.”’—Vir- 
tually the Sanhedrim. Sought wit- 
ness «against.’-—They were bound to kill 
him somehow, and wished the outward 
show of legality. * And found none.” 
—No two witnesses testified the same thing. 
The Jewish law was plain upon the point 
that none could be condemned on the testi- 
mony of one man (Deut. xix, 15).———"" I 
will destroy this temple.’’-—Later it became 
a national offense to bring this new and 
magnificent Herodian temple intocontempt. 
This was a capital] charge against Stephen. 
See Johnii, 19 for waoat Jesus really did say, 
and how instead of having the accused 
spirit of hostility, he was always ready to 
restore and purify it.-———‘* High priest 
stood upin the midst.’”’—Either in bis offi- 
ci:l place or he came forward and con- 
frouted Jesus face to face.———** Aguin the 
high priest asked him.’’—The attempt the 
high priest makes as a last resort to make 
Christ criminate bimself is pitiful. Jesus 
was to be killed by fair means or foul -—— 
** Rent his clothes.’—A public symbol of 
grief and anger (IT Kings, xviii, 37) ——— 
‘Spit on him.”’—A mark of the greatest 
contempt.———‘“‘ Cover his face.”’—Com- 
pare Matthew. Here is the explanation why 
he was asked to prophesy who smote bim. 
He was blindfolded and could not see. This 
was another mark of a man condemned to 
death.—_——“‘ Received him witn blows,”— 
Note the reading of the Revised Version in 
comparison with the Authorized. 

Instruction.—The hatred that sinlessness 
inspires in some hearts isthe patural out- 
come of &ntipathy. Depravity and sin hate 
purity and holiness. A sneer against the 
right is a sure proof of an unsound heart. 

The ninth commandment, or rather the 
violation of it, plays an important part in 
this lesson. A falsehood is none the less one 
if a priest of the Church utters it. Canon- 
ical robes cannot make wrong right. Truth 
is of higher authority than man. It is 
of God. And he who speaks it and thinks 
it and acts it is so far a God-like person. 

But false witnessing is more common in 
our daily lives than we imagive. A scowl 
cast askance at the meotion of an bonest 
neighbor may be as detrimental to him as 
a downright lie. In point of morals it be- 
comesone. Onesuch malicious movement 
of the eyebrows needs another to bolster it 
up and then another, until the expression 
is distorted into one of hate. False witness 
may not only be direct but circumstantial. 


Note Caiaphas waiting with malignant 
impatience for Christ to condemn himself 
since none other could do it! Note the dig- 
nity of the Master! It is not Christ before 
the high priest, but Caiaphas before Christ. 
Christ is the judve. 

This is the great official declaration of 
Christ. In this solemn moment he assumes 
bis full Messiaship. To doubt it now is to 
side with the Sanhedrim. 

Silence is not alwaysthe best. While it 
can be construed into the affirmative, more 
often it becomes a cowardly sign of the 
negative. When such a moment comes 
when silence seems ambiguous, then do you 
shame all opposition by a vigorous and de- 
cisive stand for right. 

Christ used no double meaning in his dec- 
laratiov. [t has become tuo much a habit 
to pay more respect to clever and delusive 
epigrams than to the eternal thought that 
ought to underlie each use of the tongue. 
Our Euvglish language has Saxon words 
enougb to express just what we mean, and 
tersely too, without playing on equivocal 
harmonies. 

It has become popular in some ‘‘sets’’ in 
“society” to dispute the ciaims of Christ 
and to set up ethics of one’s own. This is 
done mostly for the sake of a novelty. 
Probably THE INDEPENDENT reaches few of 
such. But such adeparture is as old as the 
religion ef Christ himself, and has been 
abandoned over and over again. 

Christ in accepting the buffets of the 
priests incarnated the willingness to re- 
cieve adverse criticism. But it must be 
honest, sober, thoughtful and reverent. 














Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BROWNLEE, C. F., accepts call to Con- 
way Springs, Kan. 

TOWNSEND, J. J., Junctiow City, Kan., 
resigns 

UNDERWOOD, LyMAN B., ord. at Point 
Pleasant, Penn. 

WEBB, J. N., D D., accepts call to Jack- 
sop, Mich. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


AIKINS, JAMEs E., Princeton, accepts call 

+4 First avd Second chs., Vassalboro’, 
e. 

BONFILS, ELLswor Th, ord. in Trinity ch., 
Tremont, New York,N. Y. 

BORTON, JEssE P., accepts call to Rock- 
ford, Mich. 

CLAFLIN, GEORGE P., Dunlap, Kan., re- 
signs. 

CLAPP, CrpHAs F., E. Oakland, Cal., re- 
signs. 

CREELMAN, WILLIAM, Second ch., York, 
Me., resigns. 

CROSBY, JouN F., Andover Seminary, in- 
ae to supply a year at Barrington, 

FISHER, HERMAN P., Ludlow, Vt,, re- 
signs, 

FORBES, SAMUEL B., goes to Wethers- 
field Ave. ch., Hartford, Conn., for a 
year. 

FRENCH, DAvip E., Vassalboro’, Me., re- 
signs. 

FREEMAN, MArsTOoN §S., Oberlin College, 
accepts call to Newell, Ia. 

GAY, WILLIAM M., So. Hartford, accepts 
call to Pres. ch., Middle Granville, N. Y. 

HALL, Joun C , Bangor Seminary, accepts 
call to Presque Isle, Me. 

HALLOCK, LEAvitr H.. Williston ¢éh., 
Portland, called to Waterville, Me. 
HARDING, HEnry F., East Machias, Me. 

resigns. 

HENCH, W. R., ord., in Algorquin, I), 

HOFFMAN, Joun H., Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., called to Union Evany. ch., Pe 
terborovgh, N. H, for ayear. 

HOLYOKE, WILLIAM E., West Burlington, 
Ta., resigns. 

MACNEILL, SAMUEL M., Sleepy Eye. ac- 
cepts call to Lake Mills, Minn. 

MA‘ VIN, Jonn T., Hamilton, Minp., re 
signs. 

MAY, Oscar G., called to Byron and Beth- 
any, Cal. 

OLSEN, A. C., Chesterton, Ind., called to 
Swedish ch., Manchester, Conn. 

RADER, WILLIAM, Andover Seminary, 
supplies at Rochester, N. H. 

RICHARDS, GEORGE S, Yale Divinity 
School, accepts call to Sheldon and 
Franklin, Vt. 

RICH, U. G., ord. in Emington, [1]. 

RICHMOND, JAMEs, goes to Rowley, Mass., 
for six months. 

ROBERTS, JosEPH W., Dallas, Texas, ac- 
cepts call to McAllister, I. T. 

RULAND, GFoRGE W., Greenfield, accepts 
call to Westmoreland, N. H. 

SCURR, WILLIAM. Detroit, accepts call to 
Wheatland, Micb. 

SEARLES, GEORGE R , goesto Oxford, Me., 
for a year. 

SEWALL, B. F., ord. in Alto Pass, III. 

SHAKRATT, JAMEs, Friend, Neb., accepts 
call to Wataga, ill. 

STAUNTON, BENJAMIM, inst. in Douglas, 
Wyo. 

WALLACE, GEORGE R., Des Plaines, be- 
cowes assistant pastor of Plymouth ch., 
Chicago, Il. 

WATSON, CHARLES C., accepts call to 
Chestnut Street ch.. Lynn, Mass. 

WOODBURY, FRANK P., inst. in Park ave. 
ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BRUNER, J. F.. removes from Sedalia, Mo. 
to Omaha, Neb. 

BRUCE, D. G., removes from Macomb to 
Fountain Green, II. 

DICKEY, S, C., Monticello, accepts call to 
Peru, Ind. 

meee ~ ta N.S., will supply at Brookston, 

nd. 


HART, C. C., inst. in North Platte, Neb. 
HERON, Davin A, inst. in Washington. 
Tenn. 
LAMME, WILLIAM H., died recently in 
Centerville, O., aged 63. 
PFANSTIEHL, A. A., removes from Co- 
lumbia, Mo., to Holland, Mich. 
SHEDD, N. A., removes from Amesville to 
liane Seminary, Cincinnati, O. 
REYNOLDS, CLARENCE -G , removes from 
Winnebago City to St. Paul, Minn. 
VAN DYCK, James W.., inst. in First ch., 
Stockton, N. J. 


PRO TESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BANCROFT, Lucius W., D.D., Christ ch., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

BALL, CLARENCE ERNEST, supplies St. 
John’s, Rockville, Conn. 

HUNTER, FE. W., becomes rector St. Anna’s 
chapel, New Orleans, La. 

MERRILL, FRANK W., St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 
Mass., becomes Bishop Grafton’s assist- 
ant in charge of cathedral at Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

STEBBINS, HENRY D., becomes rector 
Emanuel ch., Norwich, N. Y. 

WHITE, EpwIy A., accepts rectorship St. 
John’s, Lafayette, Ind. 

RUNCIE, JAMES, D.D., died recently in St. 
Joseph, Mo. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of ‘Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 








THE MOTLEY CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE examples of letter-writing as a fine 
art have been as rare as they are delight- 
ful We should begin our list with some 
letters of Cicero and St. Augustine, add 
to it a few of Luther’s, notably one to his 
young son, and place at the head of the 
whole series the Letters of Horace Wal- 
pole. We should have on the small shelf 
devoted to them Mrs. Montagu’s Letters 
and Pope’s, the Sevigne and the Recamier 
correspondence, the ‘‘ Familiar Letters” 


_which passed between John Adams and 


his wife and the ‘ Dolly Madison Let- 
ters,” and then to this select company we 
should add the two noble volumes that 
contain the Motley correspondence. 

High examples in this art must always 
be rare. The men or the women who can 
throw off perfect work in their unstudied 
productions without studious effort and 
without correction must be few. The 
problem requires improvisation as perfect 
and complete as elaboration. 

“The world agrees 

That he writes well who writes with ease." 
So true is this of the perfect letter-writer 
that we may almost accept the poet’s par- 
adox: 

“Then he, by sequel logical. 
Writes best who never thinks at all.” 
For letter writing of this high and per- 
fect type those that love it must wait long 
and with patience between times. They 
must wait so long that they may even 
begin to suspect as many in our times 
have said, that correspondence as a fine 
artis dead. There has been in the pres- 
ent century much besides the natural rar- 
ity of the art to create and support this 
impression. Life is full and crowded. 
Literature is forced into encyclopediac 
and telegraphic brevities. Business and 
bustle efface from modern life Mr. Emer- 
son’s 
“ Gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indiar wilderiesses found,” 

and make wholly impossible to the mod- 
ern man his ‘‘ Syrian peace.” The letter- 
writer’s inspiration, the sense of drawing 
near to a distant friend ,of a silent infolding 
or fusion with a kindred spirit far away 
finds fewer opportunities and occasions 
in an age that makes so little of miles 
and so much of minutes. Even so mod- 
ern a man as Douglas Jerrold had his 
fears that from this day on fewer * stray 
volumes of real life” would find their way 
into the daily ‘* packet of the postman.” 

This correspondence of Mr. Motley’s 
sets at rest some of these apprehensions, 
It proves that the age of steam and elec- 
tricity, of motion, mechanics and money- 
making is not always, everywhere, and 
by inherent necessity fatal to the fine art 
of letter writing. 

The letters contained in the two noble 
volumes edited by George William Curtis 
are not published as a biography but as a 
correspondence. Dr. Holmes remains 
the sole biographer of his friend. The 
letters published by Mr. Curtis appear, of 
course, in chronological order, and are 
edited with occasional notes; but there is 
no attempt to connect one letter with an- 
other,or to fill in the gaps which are some- 
times very wide between them. The notes 
supply no biographic details, but simply 
aid the letters to explain themselves. It 
is therefore in the distinct and delightful, 
tho difficult character of a correspond- 
ence that the collection comes before us. 

These letters begin in 1824 with one 
from Motley when he was ten years old 
and apparently suffering an acute attack 
of homesickness in consequence of being 
away at school just over the Boston bor- 
der in Jamaica Plains. Then follows a 
delightfully boyish correspondence from 
his school with Mr. Bancroft and Mr. 
Cogswell at Round Hill,Northampton. The 
collection contains nothing from his col- 
lege days at Harvard, but presents instead 
‘a an unusually full series a delightful 
Picture of German student life as it then 
was, but isno longer, These letters run 





through a wide scale of variety, and 
already show the author's great descrip- 
tive powers and his humor. Some are 
devoted to criticism; some to travel. 
Among the latter is the exciting account 
of an ascent of A®tna, no light affair in 
those primitive days of mountain climb- 
ing. Among the former is the burst of a 
young man’s delight in a first view of the 
Apollo Belvidere. 

These letters run on for three years, to 
1835, when there occurs a break in the 
correspondence until in 1841 itis resumed 
again. Meantime Motley had married 
Mary, the sister of Park Benjamin, bad 
published his first and rather unsuccessful 
book, a novel ** Morton’s Hope.” In the 
autumn of 1841 he went abroad as Secre- 
tary of the Russian Legation and the.cor- 
respondence begins again. 

The impression Prussia made on him at 
this time is a remarkable indication of 
the open freedom and the keen prevision 
of his mind. ‘de says the kingdom is 
patchwork, lacking in national homuge- 
neity, but the reigning family is ancient, 
aristocratic and proud. The civil admin- 
istration he denominates in one of those 
happy phrases which mark his style 
‘*homoeopathic tyranny.” Still he was 
not blind to the indications even at that 
time of what was to come. He declares 
that Prussia must and that Prussia will 
solve the problem of German unity. It 
was a long and penetrating look ahead 
which enabled him to write in 1858 (Vol. 
I, p. 324): 


“Yet if there were a young, vigorous, in- 
tellectual sovereign in Prussia at this mo- 
ment,a man like Frederick the Great, or 
Peter the Great, he would see that thetime 
had arrived for Prussia to secure at last the 
object of its ambition, the imperial crown of 
Germany. If the house of Brandenburg, 
which governs the powerful, wholly Ger- 
man Prussia, could become emperors of 
Germany, t the utter annihilation of a fic- 
titious, artificial sham, which was got up 
at the Congress of Vienna forty years ago, 
and baptized the Empire of Austria, in 
which there are only about seven millions of 
Germans, shaken up pell-mell in a great 
bag, with some thirty millions of Slavoni- 
ans, Magyars, Italians, Croats and Greeks, 
and the Lord knows what a hodge-podge, 
which has never had any vitality except in 
defiance of all laws, divine and human—if 
such a result could take place, then there 
might be a real Germany and a handsome 
solution to the present European questiop.”’ 


How much of all this he drew from the 
young Bismarck whose heart he had won 
at Géttingen, and who was always free 
and friendly with him, we do not know. 
Taree years before he gives in his letters 
some remarkable glimpses of this great 
man as he then was. Bismarck insisted 
on having him with bimen famille, and 
among the notes of those days we find 
this characteristic and remarkable pass- 
age (Vol. I, p. 175): 


‘In the summer of 1851 he told me that 
the Minister Manteuffel asked him one day 
abruptly if he would accept the post of Am- 
bassador at Frankfort; to which (altho 
the proposition was as unexpected a oue to 
bim asif I should hear by the next mail 
that I had been chosen Governor of Massa- 
chus+tts) he answered, after a moment’s de- 
liberation, ‘ Yes,’ without another word. 
The King the same day sent for him, and 
asked him if he would accept the place, to 
which he made the same brief answer—‘Ja.’ 
His Majesty expressed a little surprise that 
he made no inquiries or conditions, when 
Bismarck replhed that anything which the 
King felt strong enough to propose to him, 
he felt strong enough to accept. I only 
write these details that you may have an 
idea of the man. Strict integrity and cour- 
age of character, a high sense of honor, a 
firm religiou~ belief, united with remarka- 
ble talents, make up necessarily a combina- 
tion which cannot be found any day in any 
Court: and I bave no doubt that he is des- 
tined to be Prime Minister, unless his obsti- 
nate truthtulness, which is apt to be a 
stumbling-block for politicians, stands in 
his way.” 


The domestic and personal pictures in 
the letters of this period are most charm- 
ing. They are youthful in their exuber- 
ant sympathy, and marked with that 
breadth and fullness of life which charac- 
terized their writer from a boy. He does 
not even scorn the danseuse Taglioni, but 
enters con amore into a close comparison 





of her merits as compared with Fanny 
Elisler. 

On his arrival at St. Petersburg we 
have a change of scene and of scenery. 
With another of the happy tricks of his 
pen he describes what he found in Russia 
as a “‘crepuscular civilization.” In his 
later judgment, however, he was for 
Russia as against Turkey. The Czar 
Nicholas made on him, as on every one 
who saw him, a strong impression. He 
touches off the odd, dry Count Nesselrode 
admirably. He wanders over the hospi- 
tals of the capital, and silently ponders 
the meaning of the awful fact that a city 
of 475,000 inhabitants should have 50,000 
free beds in its hospitals, and not enough 
at that, and receive 7,000 per annum into 
its foundling establishments. The Her- 
mitage Gallery and its pictures elicit his 
admiration, as they do that of all visit- 
ors. ; 

As an art critic Mr. Motley had a quick 
and sure eye for the fine points of a pic- 
ture. He did not have that technical ac- 
curacy and well-balanced power of noting 
everything and fixing its value, which is 
required of the professional critic. He 
looked at the great works around him 
with a remarkable appreciation of what 
was good in them; and if he passed light- 
ly over their defects, it was only because 
he was absorbed in their transcendent 
merits. His remarks on the Dresden 
Sixtina are an example. Amid all that 
had already been written of this incom- 
parable work and all that has been writ- 
ten since, his brief observations remain 
well worth quoting. He writes (Vol. [, 
p. 135): 

‘The gallery remains as much a resource 
asever. I find that I have (and May also) 
a most sincere and unlimited love for the 
fine arts, and particularly for painting. I 
am pretty well persuaded that the ‘Ma- 
donna di’ San Sisto’ is the first picture in 
the world. I don’t think that any painter 
has ever so well hit the exact combination 
of the supernatural with the natural which 
is always attempted in a face of the Infant 
Saviour. The expression, without ceasing 
to be that of an infant, has still something 
infinitely imposing and majestic. The Ma- 
donna is faultlessly beautiful and very hu- 
man, yet there is an expression beyond hu- 
manity; not elevated, for it is humble, not 
triumphant, forit is sad; hut prophetic and 
wondering, as of a face gazing vaguely but 
earnestly into the depths of the future, and 
dimly conscious of the coming struggles of 
humanity. There is a sentiment that the 
child in her arms is the Saviour and Judge 
of unborn millions; there is the submission 
of a mortal to asuperhuman destiny; there 
are tenderness, patience, pathos, and trans- 
figuration above the clouds of commun emo- 
tions; everything, in short, which painters 
have from the beginning of Christian art 
eudeavored to typify by that mysterious 
image, the Madonna. I don’t think that it 
is possible to exaggerate the beauties of 
this picture with regard to its suggestive 
effects. It has no fault as a composition, 
which is a great virtue, for even Raphael 
often has something which jars upon the 
mind, ever in his most harmonious pictures, 
But then there is nothing discordant— 
everything is musical. The Madonna and 
Child are inexpressibly beautiful and lofty, 
the venerable figure of the kneeling pope is 
full of piety and fervor; the Barbara is a 
model of grace and modesty, and the two 
cherubs at the base of the picture are ex- 
quisite expressions of innocence and in- 
fantine devetion.”’ 

He was not, however, insensible to the 
technical defects of the work, but remarks 
on them in the same letter and pro- 
nounces a sound judgment. 

Mr. Motley never wanted for friends. 
He made them by a touch, at sight. His 
eyes were fine and large. His bearing on 
entering a brilliant company was engag- 
ing and commanding. It is difficult to 
say whether he was more fitted to attract 
the admiration ef men or of women. 
Before his fame was established by the 
publication of his ‘‘ Netherlands,” and 
while he stood among men simply in the 


power of what he was as John Lothrop- 


Motley it was the same. Society foliowed 
him and insisted that he should come. It 
was so from the first, and later, when he 
was crowned with the fame of literary 
achievement and high position as the rep- 
resentative of his country at Vienna and 
at St. James, there may have been some 
addition to the volume but no change 





in the character of his entourage. His 
portrait holds still a place of honor in 
the royal palace at the Hague. These 
letters continually reflect the brilliant 
scenes around him. They are keen, ge- 
nial, witty or humorous asthe case may 
be, but they never come down from the 
lofty plane un which he moved. They 
never become artificial, nor narrow. 
They never lose the sparkle of his mind, 
the happy facility of his pen, the hu- 
mor or youthfulness which ripened in 
him with advancing years. 

Some of his pictures are irresistibly 
comic, as, for example, what he dared to 
write of the then reigning King of Sax- 
ony (Vol. I, p. 130): **His Majesty is a 
mild old gentleman, wadded and bolster- 
ed into very harmonious proportions. He 
hasa single tooth, worn carelessly on one 
side, which sometimes interferes with his 
eloquence.” Lord Brougham’s ‘“ potato 
nose” furnished him endless amusement. 
He wrote of that wonderful feature in 
comic extravagance: 

“Tt has the litheness and almost the 
length of the elephant’s proboscis, and I 
have no doubt he can pick up pins orscratch 
his back with it as easily as he could take a 
pinch of snuff. Heis always twisting it 
about in quite a fabulous manner.” 

He amuses himself (Vol. I, p. 130) amid 
the discomforts of his situation by the 
remark that ‘‘altho the French had no 
bread they had a substitute called pain, 
which could be used in the same way and 
which answered the purpose.” He ex- 
pands with mirth over the droll sentence 
discovered in some German periodical 
(Vol. I, p. 225) ‘*Seit der Entdeckung Amer- 
ika’s ist die Geschichte nicht mehr thalass- 
isch sondern oceanisch.” He reports with 
glee the diplomatic squabble which began 
at Paris with the Russian Ambassador 
leaving his post to avoid making the New 
Year speech of congratulation to Louis 
Philippe, which fell to him as the senior 
diplomat, In the second stage the French 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg does the 
same thing on the plea of indisposition. 
The Czar then sends an erder to Paris to 
his Ambassador, who refuses to go to 
court on New Year’s Day, and excuses 
himself as being indisposé par ordre. 

On the whole, we regret that Mr. Curtis 
decided not to present in this collection 
Mr. Motley’s letters relating to his sudden 
and mortifying recall from the post of 
American Minister at the Court of St. 
James. The story is told by his friend, 
Dr. Holmes,in his Memoir, but Motley’s 
own letters cannot well be spared. Those 
actually published are enough to refute 
the senseless reports circulated concern- 
ing him as they have been circulated since 
concerning another great American min- 
ister, that he was too much English at 
heart to represent his country abroad. 

Motley neither held the Rousseau idea 
of political freedom, nor would he have 
granted the national suffrage to every 
comer to our shores; but his heart was 
truly American, and he came to the aid 
of his country in her time of trial with a 
letter published in the London Times, and 
afterward circulated widely at home, 
which was one of the potent influences 
in the great struggle. His anxiety at the 
opening of the War was too great and too 
harassing for him toremain abroad. He 
was an eye-witness of the scenes at Wash- 
ington that preceded and followed the first 
Bull Run; and the letters printed in the 
collection are not only patriotic but hot 
with the great passion of the times. His 
first impressions of Lincoln were less fa 
vorable than they afterward became on 
better acquaintance with bim. 

His views regarding slavery and the 
way of meeting it are remarkable, and his 
theory as to the conduct of the War was 
substantially that which after years of 
indirection and indecision was finally 
forced on the nation. 

As to his literary work there is less in 
in these volumes than might be expected. 
They do not enable the reader to con- 
struct the author’s literary history, tho 
they do illustrate it. The merit and the 
charm of the correspondence, to refer 
again to the phrase of Douglas Jerrold, 
is that ‘“‘volumes of real life” have 
found their way into them, and that real 
life of the kind which is full of what 
makes all life worth living. 
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History of the Waldenses of Italy, from 
their Origin to the Reformatiun, by Emilio 
Comba, D.D. (Waldensian College, Flor- 
ence, Italy.) Translated from the author’s 
revised edition by Teofilo EF. Comba. 
Scribner & Welford. $2.25.) Professor 
Comba’s original Italian History of the 
Waldenses is a well-known book which we 
are glad to see translated. It is worthy of a 
circulation in the English tongue, and the 
present translation is worthy of the book. 
The history is oneof very great interest. It 

ays bare the existence of a “seed” in the 
Church before the Reformation which 
proved at length strong enough to lead out 
to new Christianity. It is a revelation of 
that uncorrupted heart in the bosom of the 
Church which proved at last the source and 
fountain of the Reformation. The Walden- 
sian history has been much studied and the 
Waldensian Church has been much talked 
about and written about. This history 
treats the subject with a breadtb, fullness 
and scientific accuracy which we hope will 
put an end to the oft-repeated opinion 
**that the history of the ancient Waldenses 
remains to be written.”———The historic 
spirit has been strong in Dedham, Mass. 
We have had more than one proof of it. 
Another is the very handsome volume, 
Commemorative Services at the Two Hun- 
dred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Gathering of the First Church in Dedham, 
Mass. This anniversary was observed No- 
vember 18th and 19th, 1888, with a sermon 
in the First Congregational Meeting-house 
by the Rev. Joseph B. Seabury, and in the 


First Parish Meeting-house by the Rev. 
Seth C. Beach, by addresses by the Rev. 
Geo. C. Ellis, D.D., the Rev. Henry M. 
Dexter, D.D, and others. Full reports 


of these addresses and the services of which 
they formed part are contained in two 
handsome and spirited volumes.——-Papers 
of the American Society of Church His- 
tory. Edited by the Rev. Samuel Macauley 
Jackson, Secretary. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
This volume is the first literary fruit of the 
Organization of the American Socicty of 
Church History in this city March 23d, 
1888. It contains the account of the Organ- 
ization, the Constitution, Report of First 
Annual Meeting, Dec. 28th last, Letters 
from Honorary Members, eight carefully 
prepared papers on important subjects, to- 
gether with a list of Members, Honorary 
and Active. 


A Defence of the Catholic Faith Concern- 
ing the Satisfaction of Christ against 
Faustus Socinus, by Hugo Grotius. Trans- 
lated with Notes and an Historical Intro- 
duction by Frank Hugh Foster, Professor 
of Church History at Oberlin. (Warren F. 
Draper, Andover. #1.50.) The translator 
and editor of this masterpiece and classic in 
theological literature has done much more 
than to fucnish his English readers with a 
good and readable translation of the origi- 
nal Latin. He bas prefixed some fifty pages 
of historical introduction. [tis eminently 
fitting, or as the schoolmen would say, ex 
congruo that a New England theologian 
should introduce the work of Grotius to the 
English public, for it was Grotius who gave 
the New England theologians the hint 
which they developed into what has since 
obtained so wide currency as the New Eng- 
land theory of the Atonement. And on the 
other hand it was the New England divines 
who first gave serious and hospitable enter- 
tainment to Grotius’s treatise and taught 
the world the solid value of his suggestions. 
Professor Foster’s translation is well done, 
but the better and more valuable part of his 
work lies in the copious Notes and the valu- 
able historical introduction with its sketch 
of the connection of Grotius with the New 
England divines aud their theology. 
The Divine Liturgy, being the Order for 
Holy Communion Historically, Doctri 
nally, and Devotionally set forth in Fifty 
Portions, by Herbert Mortimer Iuckock, 
D.D. Thomas Whittaker. $200) Canon 
Luckock is a scholar and an Anglican of the 
highest Catholic assumptions. This book 
brings out his qualities and his standing in 
both these respects. It is a book of much 
learning and great interest brought forward 

n service of a sacramentarian theory of re- 
ligion. As a handbook of Anglicanism and 
sacramentarianism everywhere it is proba- 

bly the best example. As such it bas the 
faults and the merits ofits class. 





a Select Library of the Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. (The 
Christian Literature Co) We bave before 
us the latest number of thi: invaluable 
series of patristic publications with the 
continuation of St. Chrysostom. The pres- 
ent volume contains Chrysostom’s Homilies 
on the Acts of the Apostles translated with 
notes and indices by the Rev.J.Walker,M.A., 


Sheppard,M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford,and 
the Rev. H. Browne, M.A.. of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. The whole is revised 
with notes by George B. Stevens, Pb.D.,D.D., 
Professor in Yale University. This is the 
third volume in the series devoted to Chrys- 
ostom. The text of the original English 
translation remains substantially un- 
changed. The American editor (Professor 
Stevens) has, however, corrected a consider- 
abl: nember of errors in the English edi- 
tion; the phraseology has been occasionally 
made clearer; archaic and obsolete words 
have been removed; inaccurate renderings of 
biblical quotations have been corrected. 
The most important additions lie, however, 
in the notes, which are intended to bring 
modern criticism into better relation with 
the text, and in some cases to add a cor- 
rection to what is stated ia the text. These 
notes bear the American editor’s initial, 
G. B.S. The indices have been car:fually 
revised and condensed. 


Christian Manliness and Other Ser- 
mons. John Rhey Thompson, D.D. (Hunt 
& Eaton. $1.00) These sermons have 


strong points and deal with important sub- 
jects in an effective and sensible way. They 
are particularly rich in illustrative incident, 
of which the preacher appears to have on 
hand an extraordinary store. This illustra- 
tive matter, whatever might besaid ofsome 
of it from the strictly critical point of view, 
is handled for effect and with effect. 
Preachers as much in earnest as Dr. Thomp- 
son will occasionally betray themselves as 
he does in the wild remark that “ A great 
soldier (stripped of all hoaeyed phraseology), 
means a mau who has been pre-eminently 
successful in killing his fellow-men.” If 
we were required to treat this assertion seri- 
ously we should of course have to declare it 
caricature. Illustrative rhetoric of this 
kind in the pulpit need not, however. be 
dealt with too strictly, tho it might be bet- 
ter if it were. Defects ot this nature tell 
for more in the printed than in the spoken 
sermon; but such preaching as there isin 
these sermons is a need of the times and 
would add fervor to any pulpit that was able 
and bold enough to undertake it. The 
preacher sees his object clearly and pushes 
straight for it. 


Littell’s Living Age stands on the ground 
it has maintained so many years as contain- 
ing the cream of the Quarterlies, Reviews and 
Monthblies for the last quarter. The present 
number, containing the quarterly issue for 
the last three months, is Volume LXV of 
the Fifth Series, and volume CLXXX from 
the beginning. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEW and cheaper edition of ‘‘The 
Cruise of Yacht Marchesa to Kamschatka 
and New Guinea,” by F. H. H. Guillemard, 
is about to be brought out by Messrs. Scrib- 
ner & Welford. Besides the scientific value 
of this work, the out-of the-way places it 
describes make it, with its numerous maps 
and illustrations, one of the most interest- 
ing books of travel of recent years. 





..--'' By the death of Franciscus Cornelis 
Donders,’”’ says the London Athenwum, 
**not only does Holland mourn her most 
distinguished investigator, but men of sci- 
ence in all countries feel that they have lost 
one of the leaders of physiology and the 
first ophthalmologist of his time. It is now 
scarcely ten months since the celebration of 
his seventieth birthday was marked by the 
congratulations of his admirers and pupils 
in all parts of the world, and his appoint- 
ment to the emeritus professorship, which 
he had earned by forty years of hard work.”’ 


.-Ginn & Co. have added to their “ Li- 
brary of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,’’ Cynewulf’s 
**Elene,” edited by Charles W. Kent, M.A., 
of the University of Virginia. The intro- 
duction of this work will contain an account 
of the manuscript, author, sources, theme 
of poem, etc., as well as a discussion of the 
versification, particularly of rhyme; and the 
text is accompanied by the Latin original at 
the foot of each page. The notes refer to 
Cook’s Sievers’ Grammar and the large glos 
sary, prepared on the plan of Heyne’s glos- 
sary to Beouulf, contains references both 
to notes and grammar. 


.. It is a striking indication of the ten- 
dency of business enterprise in the direction 
of broad views and wider intelligence that 
the great Sixth Avenue Diy Goods house of 
“H. O’Neill & Co. have published for free 
distribution among their customers in one 
volume the whole library of Tribune Er- 
tras on the Washington Centennial, with 
minute descriptions of every point and 
phase of the three days’ cele Sration—Naval, 
Military, Industrial, with the Ball and Ban- 
quet, the Church service and the addresses. 





of Brasenose College, Oxford; the Rev. J. 


grand features of the pageant are repre- 
sented in reduced size from the Graphic, 
and the history of the celebration, the or- 
ganization of committees, invited guests, 
etc., etc., are all given in the Messrs. O’ Neill 
& Co.’s multum in parvu. 


..The Critic of May 4th stands some- 
what as a Washington Centenary record. It 
contained John G. Whittier’s ode, ‘‘The 
Vow of Washington,” read at the Centen- 
nial Celebration in New York on April 30th. 
James Russell Lowell’s response to the 
toast ‘‘Our Literature,” at the banquet, the 
same night;.and the sentiments to various 
toasts written for the same occasion by Dr. 


O. W. Holmes, George William Curtis, 
Richard Henry Stoddard and others. In 
the same number a sketch of the late Presi- 
dent Barnard of Columbia College is sup- 
plemented by a letter from Mr. Whittier, 
who had known the distinguished educator 
intimately for sixty years. His dedication 
to Dr. arnard of the Oriental poem 
** Miriam ’”’ is reprinted in this connection. 


..-. With the first number of Vol. III, 
American Notes and Queries, changes 
will be made with a view to increasing its 
value. A table of contents will be added 
toeachissue. The department of communi- 
cations will be subdivided into ‘‘Replies,”’ 
(answers to the queries referred to corre- 
spondents) and “‘Communications,’’ which 
shall contain new subjects or continuations 
of questions that have appeared in the 
magazine. Acolumn of notices of books 


and periodicals and a department of books 
wanted or for exchange will be another 
addition. T'ypographicaliy the paper will 
be improved by the use of bold faced type 
in all headings—and. so far as it is practica- 
ble, all queries will be answered editorially 
or else immediately referred to correspond- 
eats. This Philadelphia periodical is prac- 
tically unique in our current literature and 
it merits the kindly support it has received 
trom all sides. 
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and Ham, 
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EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1855. 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
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graduate — undergraduate courses in ~“anskrit, 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
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THE NIXON DRESSED-BEEF BILL. 


Tue legislature of this state did a sen- 
sible thing in rejecting the Nixon Dress- 
ed-beef bill. The bill, on the sham pretense 
of sanitary inspection, like similar bills 
that have been before the legislatures of 
other states, provided that all beef should 
be inspected upon being brought into this 
state, that the inspection should be had 
in this state, and that it should be made 
while the cattle were alive, and not after 
they had been slaughtered and brought 
into the state as dressed beef. The effect 
of such alaw would be to exclude the in- 
troduction into this state of dressed beef 
from other states; and the effect of this 
exclusion would be to raise the price of 
beef to the consnmers in the interests of 
the slaugbterers in this state. The pre- 
tense on the face of the bill that the ob- 
ject was purely sanitary, and that the 
measure was designed to protect and 
guard the public health against the perils 
of dressed beef brought from other states, 
was a transparent sham that deceived no- 
body, and that even the advocates of the 
bill did not seriously attempt to conceal. 

The fatal objection to such a measure 
in this state, and equally in all the other 
states, li s in tre palpab'e fact that it is 
in direct conflict with the Constitution of 
the United States, which in express terms 
gives to Congress the power to regulate 
commerce ‘‘ between the several states.” 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has repeatedly decided that this power is 
exclusively vested in Congress, and hence 
that it cannot be concurrently exercised 
by thestates. In this respect it is unlike 
the taxing power, which may be concur- 
rently exercised by the General Govern- 
ment and by the several state govern- 
ments. 

Tha‘ dressed beef is an article of com- 
merce, and that when transported from 
one state to another it becomes an article 
of inter. state commerce, admits not of the 
slightest doubt. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has not as yet had cc- 
casion to pass any judgment upon these 
specific questions. But, in the light of 
decisions already rendered, there can be 
no doubt as to what its judgment would 
be should a proper case come before it. 
These dressed-heef bills would not hold 
water for five minutes before that court 
on the question of their constitutionality, 
It istous a matter of astonishment that 
apy state legislature should have passed 
such a bill. The law enacted on this sut- 
ject in Minnesota is to be tested by the 
dressed-beef shippers in Chicago, and 
there can be no doubt as to what the re- 
sult will be. 
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THE WONDERFUL GROWTH OF 
KANSAS CITY. ' 


THE resident of the East who has not 
within the last ten years traveled through 
the great West and observed the tremen- 
dous strides with which some of the West- 
ern cities are growing, really cannot com- 
prehend the existing state of affairs as 
shown by an actual visit. 

The rapid growth of Kansas City, Mo., 
has been heralded from one end of the 
land to the other; but the majority of the 
pecple have not quite fully comprehended 
it. 

Kansas City is geographically situated 
at about equal distances from Chicago, Ill., 
Memphis, Tenn., Fort Worth, Tex., Den- 
ver, Col., and St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minn. It has, therefore, tributary to it 
an area of about 800,000 square miles, 
containing a porulation of perhaps ten 
millions of people, It has within a few 
miles of it immense deposits of coal and 
iron and valuable building stone and tim- 
ber; it has twelve wells of natural gas 
Producing over three millions of cubic 
feet per day; it has railroad lines stretch- 
ing out in twenty-four directions, each one 
of which has many feeders; it has a belt 
line of railway, enabling merchants to 
land goods from every line of railroad al- 
most at their very doors; it has large 
manufacturing establishments and is 
daily adding thereto, while its great 
wholesale houses distribute goods in all 











directions. Having all of these material 
advantages, it has also requisite financial 
resources for transacting its regular 
manufacturing and mercantile business. 
The city has thirty-six banking institu- 
tions, with a capital of about eleven 
willions of dollars. The bank clearings 
for 1880 were $54,862,800, while for 
1888 they were $421.771,953. The de- 
mand for money outside of the needs of 
the mercantile and manufacturing inter- 
ests is very great. Real estate is cxceed- 
ingly active and transactions and changes 
numerous. The erection of large numbers 
of dwellings, stores and other buildings 
also makes a demand for money, much 
of which is furnished by Eastern 
people through Kansas City real estate 
dealers and financial agents. The yalue 
of its railroad receipts for 1888 were $8,- 
649.082 308, an increase in ten years of 
366.78 per cent. It has a wonderful sys- 
tem of cable, motor and horse-car lines, a 
total altogether of sixty miles, represent- 
ing an investment of sixteen millions of 
dollars. It bad, in 1888, 581 manufactur- 
ing establishments employing a capital of 
over eighteen millions of dollars, with 
20,023 employés, and an out-put of $44,- 
925 000. 

It is, as is well known, the great center 
for beef killing and packing of the United 
States. There were erected in the city in 
1888, 4,978 buildings, costing $15,834,289. 
The rate of the city taxation is only eleven 
mills. There are many industries, such 
as smelting and refining the minerals of 
the Rocky Mountains and other great en- 
terprises to which we have not space to 
allude. There is one notable fact in con- 
nection with Kansas City, that it is, per- 
haps, one of the very few cities in the 
United States that is to-day unable, with 
all its facilities, to cope with the trade 
naturally flowing to it from all quarters, 
The above facts, gathered from authentic 
sources, will enable one to judge of what 
Kansas City is now, and we can see no 
reason why ten years hence the material 
growth and prosperity of the city will not 
in every respect make even the enormous 
figures and results above given seem 
small. 
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NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK 
CITY. 








New York City National Bank Stocks 
continue to appreciate in value, their de- 
sirabilily as investments being well known. 
We publish this week the quarterly state- 
ments of a number of them and call the 
attention of our readers thereto. The fol- 
lowing summary gives the important 
items: 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


INE. © ca daensbecoubes ees $29,212.589 
Capital stock 
tks Sata oh. 0bud 





ResOurces ........0.00+ Oesne estas $25,753.449 
Ree 2.000.000 
AE Se ree 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 633,021 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 


NBs 55s chives teansiceee be $35,579,002 
CG CEs neck oc phectasdccdes 300.000 
PE icc annekkec0ee0eneceseces 5,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 866.012 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
DN cicada cain hanmanaceen $2,557.461 
Ee ee ae ee 150,000 
II 555058 hs O68 osivn cde deasedie 35.000 
Undivided profits......:......... 238,153 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
OS eps ee B* $36,560,741 
SI I 5 pce oesencceeanens 3,200,000 
RN So hie tuna canine bee 640,000 
Undivided profits................. 845.980 


IIL 0. cis SSoskweeeeeararion $32,728,851 
See eee 1,500,000 
Ra TROT PEE ae Sate Na 4,000,000 


NN asd citar ccaes teaeees 34,927,560 
CON os oceccdenéaspecepes 600.000 
ao hacia wis die, wed Seem 400 000 
Ne re 140,855 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANE. 
"TCO. FOC TT OE” $4,652,093 
NE GOGUER ss de vie di ccerivescocs 300.000 
NA... di ot deat LSh a oaswenesss 209,907 
Undivided profits................ 33,807 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANE. 
ON is on cc ceed aataabene $12,566,015 
oS ere 1,000,000 
oarpine OO eT ey ee 550,000 
Undivided profits.....-..:-¢:e0++ P 190,599 





MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


ie ee a $5,753.788 
| RE ee 600,000 
IIE ode bebe Soke cv cctoccte de <% 22,000 
Undivided profits..............-. 121,366 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
en ee enncan ia $17,932,870 
ee ere ee 1,500,000 
PG cedccapeeescseees sabes 500,000 
Undivided profits...............+. 398,186 






REAP SPE Ae $3,405.910 
COPIER WOOK... 0.002 cccccccccees 300,000 
Surplus......... 250,000 
Undivided profits ............000. 52,873 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
NN ab adi vicndevdddess «se $5,606.005 
Capital stook. ....0cccscccccccvcce 600,000 
I idl ctiako ts sepseenh sesso 120.000 
Undivided profits................. 289,345 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 


acdc ndsawns ersens $5,857,425 
a er 500,000 
PIG Gos 2d vo bexesene sees 66b6 09 100,000 
Undivided profite............ «+. 56,337 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
NE Soni iis Be bass och eievdiees 26,024,026 
CI I oi'5 vse sc cboecieaicenes 300.000 
ss EE SS EY 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 158,974 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
NS EEO CCR OCTET $12,447,318 
CEE GONE oc cccccccvcosescces 1,000.000 
Rance sys te0setsesssesedsones 185,000 
Undivided profits.................. 130,303 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 


as tin cannte phneaenn 
Capital stock........ccccccccccee 


——— “ROC LR AP ae ee 
Undivided profits................ 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE feature of the stock murket last 
week was the fluctuations in Oregon and 
Transcontinental, resulting from a hot 
struggle for control between the Villard 
interests on one side and the Smith inter- 
ests on the other. In league. with tbe 
Smith party was Union Pacific, which is 
working for closer connections with Ore- 
gon Navigation, a property in control of 
Oregon Transcontinental. Mr. Villard 
was said to be working independently for 
the purpose of carrying out his own plans, 
tho the presumption is that he seeks to re- 
gain his former prestige in Northern Pa- 
cific affairs. Whatever the object of the 
fight, however, the result cannot be fore- 
told until the annual election; and as both 
parties claim the victory it is almc st equal- 
ly uncertain as to which side will eventu- 
ally win, the Villard party being loudest 
in their claims. These developments led 
to extraordinary fluctuations in the stock. 
On Thursday last the bouks closed; and, 
while regular stock wasselling at about 34, 
cash stock was selling in the neighbor- 
hood of 64. It was a veritable corner, 
unpremeditated perbaps, but none the less 
severe upon the unfortunates on the short 
side. After the closing of the books it 
developed that the foreign correspondents 
of certain houses had cabled some days 
previous to sell considerable amounts of 
stock at about 33, stating that the certifi- 
cates would be shipped immediately. In 
anticipation of its arrival, the stock was 
sold short, and borrowed for delivery; 
but the calling in ‘of borrowed stock by 
both sides to the contest compelled cash 
purchases at high figures, 

The regular market was more or less 
unsettled by these developments, tho ex- 
hibiting a strong undertone in spite of 
them. For several weeks past the bulls 
had been indulging in predictions of bet- 
ter prices, and their expectations met 
with fair realizations. The basis of im- 


provement was, of course, the ease in 
money, the favorable crop situation and 
the more satisfactory condition of rail- 
road affairs. These influences have been 
at work for some time past, but stocks 
were backward in responding until the 
upward movement in Northwest and St. 
Paulset in. Buying of these came from 
good quarters, and was supposed to be 
based upon anticipated closer relations 
between the two companies, growing out 
of Vanderbilt-Morgan influence. Atchi- 
son also showed a fair recovery, the re- 
sult of more hopefulness concerning the 
company’s future under the new manage- 
ment. The coal stocks were well sus- 
tained, in spite of the condition of the iron 
trade, upon reports that the demand for 
coal was improving. Crop reports con- 
tinued encouraging, copious rains and an 
early spring having raised the condition 
of wheat and corn much higher than for 
years at this time. : 

The money market rules very easy, the 
common rate for call loans on stocks be- 
ing 2 per cent. Time loans are ruling 





24@384 for 30 to 90 days. Commercial pa- 
per is in good demand but limited supply. 
Gold shipments continue, about $1,750,000 
having been shipped by last week’s 
steamer; but as we have an ample stock 
of gold here and the shipments tend to 
lower the rates of money in London, they 
attract little attention. 


The.following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





May 1 May li Differences. 

i PTS $412,785,000 $414,950,500 . $3, 
ketone 88,488,100  £0.013,800 Inc. 3,489,300 
Legaltenders.. 41,551,500 9.104.400 Inc.. 2,477.40 
Deposits........ 43,929,100 441,089,300 Inc.. 2,859.40 
Circviation.... 4,034,500 4,0:4,200 Dec.. 970 


The following shows the relation be- 
twecn the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie........... $83,483,100 $80,018,800 Inc.. $3,469,500 
Legal tenders.. 41,581,500 89,4,100 Inc. 2,477,400 


Total reserve..$123,05,000 $119,117,900 Inc. $5,946,700 
Remve an 
against depos- 
Hennes, 110,982,275 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements.... 14,082,425 8,850,575 [Inc.. 5,281,750 
Excess of reserve Muy 19th, 1888.............. 27,705,350 
Transactions at the Clearing-house for 


the week : 





110,267,325 Inc. 714,950 


Clearings week ending May !8th..... ... $68! £62,852 21 
Clearings week ending May Iith........ 719 624,346 58 
Balances week ending May 1i8th........ 87,461,980 § 

Balances week evding April lith........ 32,282,180 50 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Government bonds were quiet and 
steady. 
The closing quotations show the fol- 


lowing changes: 
Bid. Asked, 
44s. 1891, Registered............. oeenee 10634 * 107’ 
1891. COUDON.... 6. cee eeeee “09 Pity} ; 
2 4 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board to day for 
city bank stocks were as follows: 









































Bid, Asked. Bid. Aske* 
America..........175 190 BBoccccee 168 «175 
American Ex... 47 — ICB’..00 6. — 
Asbury Park....— 106 |Mercantile....19 — 
Bowery Nat...... | erchants’ ..... im — 
Butch’s &Drov’s.:0 = — erchants’ Ex. .110 112 
Broadway........— 0 |Market& fulton.i85 — 
Chase....... — |Mech’s & Trad’s..175 — 
Commerce — |Metropolitan.... 12 12% 
Corn Exchange. — |Metropoils........ - 
Chemical........ — 4123 Mcgee senece is — 
Central Nat’)....441 — |New York........ 25 — 
Continenta)......12 — |Ninth Nat’) oT ied 
CALY.....0ssee00002079 — |North America..174 - 
Chatham... 25 — |North River..... Ci 
Cituzens’... 1 =— |New York Co.... 
East River....... 150=—l — «CON. Y. Nat'l Ex...14 — 
tleventh Ward..155 — | Iriental.........- - 
First P — |Pacific - 

- k. 
med Pp: 
120 |Repubiic.... .. 163 — 
— |Shoe & Leather .1513¢ 157 
— |Seaboard Nat'l. 152 10 
— |Second Nat’l..... 820 
— |Seventh Nav’l.... — 1% 
oedel — jStateot N’wY'rk — 112 
150 |St. Nichoias......120 Lag 
mp’t’s & Trad’s.5i0 50 (Tradesmen’s. - 
NG.. ..0..... 175 — | Third Nat’l...... — ib 
eather Man’f...228 — |Union ..... egecse j- 
Lincoln Nat’l....17%5 — |Unit’dStatesNat210 — 
Madison square.1W0 105 | WeatSide Bank. 26 — 
Western Nat’l.. 94 % 





FINANCIAL ITEM, 


The atiention of investors is directed to 
the announcement in our advertising 
columns relative to the first mortgage six 
per cent. bonds of the Oreyon Pacific Rail- 
road, of which $5,000,000 are offered for 
subscription at par and accrued interest by 
Messrs, BarkerBros, & Co.,of Philadelphia, 
and The Manhattan Trust Company, of 
New York. The company is pow operating 
136 miles of road, and has 70 miles under 
way. When completed the company’s 
main line will be 600 miles long, extend- 
ing from Yaquina Bay, the only coast 
seaport in Oregon, to the eastern bound- 
ary of the state, where it will connect 
with other 10ads, The people connected 
with the enterprise are we)l-known capi- 
talists of the East, while those who are 
residents of Oregon are identified with 
the development of the territory trav- 
ersed by the road. 

DIVIDEND. 

Tbe American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of three dollars per 
share, payable July 2d, 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANFERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders for all Investment? ecurities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


' 
Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Trausfers of Money, 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY. EUROPE AND BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 0”., London and Liverpoo 
puuiited States Government Financial Agents, for 
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MISSOURI TRUST CoO. 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000, 
KEEPS FOR SALE [TS 
6 Ver Cent.Certified Bonds and Debentures. 
6 Per Cent and7 Per Cent, First Vortgage 
onann 
and on special contracts will mabe investments for 
clients in lirst Mortgage Loans 
HGH PRR CENT. 
All loans made cn ¢ sORN GROWING lands of the 
fest. Twelve years’ experience and $5,(00,000 in- 
vested » ithout loss to apy body. Ry partic ulars, ad- 
dr ess the company at SEDAL! MO. 


O, A. CRANDALL, Pres. G. us PAULH- » BER, Treas. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 

A man who has even a 
hundred dollars to lend is 


interested in knowing the rea- 
sons for and against, the dan- 
gers and safeguards, of western 
mortgages. 
Send for a 
subject. 


the 


primer on 


Tue Kansas Crry Investment Company 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


ARVISZ{ONKLIN | 


s iRost OMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,140,000,00. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate Vortgages drawing 6 Per Cent, 
Interest. SAMUEL M. JARVIS, President, 
ROLAND R, CONKLIN, Secretary. 
Eastern Office, 229 Brondwav. New Vork, 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


ER IN SECURITIES, 
New REALE Building, Kansas 5 ity? Mo. 
Money loaned at6 tos per cent.interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in realestate and notes. Send for pamphiet, 
r* Information to investors.” 


1% First Mortgage Loans 


On Helena property. Loans made on best 
curity. Helena has now a population of 20,000, 
and property is steadily advancing. Lots in 
desirable subdivisions for sale, $200 and up 

ward, according to location. We sell property 
and make loans only on a conservative basis. 
References : any Bank in Helena. Correspondence 
Solicited Address (wn $8 M Nett. “HELENS, “MONTANA — 


SPARE MONEY 


In sums of $250 and upwards—can find Profitable 
Investment with Absolute SAFETY in securities of 


THE HUSTED | xansas city 


INVESTMENT | | KANSAS 


COMPANY 
President. 


James D. Husrep, 
These are First Mortgages, based on Improved Real 
Estate in the two Kansas Citys and adjacent territory, at 
33 to go per cent. of its actual value. No other City, 
East or West gives suc vag bstantial assurance of splendid 














se- 


growth as Aussas ( , Aansas. Noother affords such 
inducements for aioe le investment or healthful home- 
making with mode rm conveniences on moderate capital, 


as we can show in this Metropolis of ‘the Central Wes est. 


The Sedgwick Loan and fuvestment Co. 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, 8100,000, 


Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid promptly, semi-annually, at The Na- 
tional Park Bank, New York City. For circulars, giv- 
ing references and description of loans, address, 

W.H. LENDRUM, 

Room 35, Manager New York Office 
@ FIRST NATIONAL BANK STOCK, 2 PER 
© Cent. Certificatesof Deposit. 9 Per Cent. Farm 
Loans. & Per Cent. Debentures. Mortga ce Bank 
and Investment (Co,, Fargo, Dak. fe can send 
you a list of stockholders which if you correspond 
with you a will t invest with us. 


‘SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW VORK., 
2i4and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 

Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS [N KAN- 
SA8, representing a value of two and one-hal! times 
the amount of Debentures, and held in trust by the 
American Loan and Brust Company, of Boston, Mass. 
for the protection of the holders of the Debentures 
Interest payable semi-annually at the office of the 
Americap Loan and Trust Company in Boston, Mass. 

Also? Per Cent.Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
representing not over 40 per cent. of the present value 
of the property; interest semi-annually, and remitted 
direct to the holder. Every loan ts inspected by an 

agent of the Company who ts also a stockholder. Also, 
agents for the purchase and sale of Bonds, Stocks, 
Commercial Paper and Real Estate. 

Send for pamphlet descriptive of the securities we 
offer 


™ Broadway, 











SUBSCRIPTION FOR $5,000,000. 
OREGON PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


First Mortgage 6 Per Cent, Gold Bonds, 
Due October ist 1900. 


Secured by a Deed of Trust to the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, Trustee, Cov- 
ering the Franchises, Road, Equipment, 
and all Lands Belonging to the Com- 


pany. 

BONDS #1,000 EACH. INTEREST PAY- 
ABLF APRIL AND OCTOBER. 
DIRECTORS: 

JOHN J, BLAIR, T. E. HOGG, 

Blairstown, N. J.,j * ALLIS NASH, 
OSGOOD WELSH, B. W. WILSON, 
N, 8, BENTLEY, THOMAS GRAHAM, 
JACOB HALSTED, ZEPHIN JOB, 
H. 0, ATWOOD, G. R. FARRA, 
GEORGE 8. COE, T. E. CAUTHORN, 
R. B. MINTURN, B, BR. JOB, 

New York,jE. A. ABBEY, 

R. G. HAZARD, Corvallis, Oregon, 
Peace Dale. R. I.,{JOHN HARRIS, 
GEORGE 8. BRUWN, Benton Oo.. Oregon, 

Baltimore, Md.,JA. HACKELMAN, 
WM. M. HOAG, Albany, Oregon. 
San Francisco, Cal., 





THE OREGO* PACTFIC RAILROAD 
COM PAN Y is organized for the purpose of provid- 
ing the State of Oregon with an urgently needed 
means of communication with other States and fore 
elgn countries by meansof arailroad from YAQUIN 
BAY on the Pacific Ocean, running through the oo 
tral portion of the State to the eastern boundary 
thereof, a dista’ ce of about six hundred miles, where 
connection will be made with the railread line al- 
ready butit to that point, as well as with those under 
constrnc “ce an’! projected. 

YA AY from its commanding geographic- 
al pos ek A the searcity of ports on the Oregon 
seaboard, is destined to be the future great seaport of 
Cregon, for, among others, the following reason 

First—It isthe ONLY PORT IN OREGON ON By HE 
SE 4 connected by a ewer with the great agricul- 
tural districts in the State 

second—THE OREGON PACIFIC RAILROAD 
crosses the four_north and south lines of railroad in 
the Willamette Valley, the creat agricultural! district 
of Pregon, and the Willamette Kiver at Albany, gath- 
ering business to be delivered at the port of Y aqvina. 

Third—The distance to the Pacific Ocean from the 
heart of the Willamette Valley by the VREGON PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD 1s only 72 miles, while by the wav 
of Portland ard the Cotumbia River it is 250 miles to 
the sea. 

Fourth—It is theterminus of a railroad traversing an 
agricultural gountry of unsurpassed fertility, produc- 
ing millions of bushels of grain annually and large 
vields of other agricultural products, and supporting 
heras of cattle, sheep and horses. The railroad also 
passes tirough a country rich tu deposits of coal, 
iron, gold, and silver. and. for fifty mi es, through one 
of the finest bodies of timber anywhere in the world. 
rhe timber distric' has been preserved to this time 
by the absense of nesded railroad facilities. 

Fifth—The whole business of central, southern, and 
eastern Oregon will be carried by the OREGON PA.- 
CIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY to Yaquina, and dis- 
tributed from that port, in about one-half the time 
consumed, and at about one-half the cost of transpor- 
— charged by any other existing or projected 
lines. 

The business immediately availablc tothe OREGON 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. and the large business that 
will come to it, as its line is pushed turther eastward, 
urtil it reaches Boise City, and there makes connec- 
tion with the present transcontinental lines as well 
as others to be completed, demonstrates that Yaquina 
Bay is to be the fu'ure great seaport of Crecon. 

The topography of the eastern portion of the State 
of Oregon, and the Territory of Idaho, compels all 
rords crossing Oregon over its eastern border to enter 
the State at or near the point determined at its east- 

ath) aa by the OREGON PACIFIC RAILROAD 
COMPAN 

With adequate ocean shipving facilities to handle 
the traffic there would now be avatlable sufficient 
business to meet all the fixed charges. 

Fron the heart of the Willamette Vall eyo the sea 
the distance by the Oregon Pacine Railread” is but = 
miles. while the shortest line by other roads is? 
miles in length. which will enable the OREGON P 7 
ClrIC RAILROAD to hold the business against com- 
petition. As distance and time add to the cost of 
‘wenapertation itis simplv an impossibility for com- 
petin.s lines to hardle the business at thesame rate as 
is done by the OREGON PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY. Central Eastern Oregon being a treeless 
country will draw its timber and coal supply from 
along the line of the OREGON PACIFIC RAILROAD 
inthe Cascxde Mountains. The supplies of timber 
and coal will be taken East on the trains going to the 
great fertile plains of that district for agricuitural 
products to be delivered at the port of Yaquina, thus 
securing trafticeach way. This gives, without inter- 
ference, the OREGON PACIFIC RAILROAD the re- 
munerative local business, and will enable it to ao 
through business at prices that will command its full 
share of that traffic 

THE OREGON PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
will locate and ownthe towns along the line of its 
read, and reap the benefits resulting therefrom. The 
principal lands through which the Cempany’s line 
runs and is located are owned by the Company, and 
amount to over nine hundred and fifty thousand 
acres. More than three-quarters of these lands are 
open rolling plains and immediately available for 
tillage. 

The franchise confers exceptional advantages on 
the Company, and among them isthe return tothe 
Compsny. by the State, of all taxes levied and col- 
lected until 1900, on the lands and other p-operties of 
the Company 

The Company has in operation 136 miles of continu 
ous road at theend of which it enters the timber 
tract above referred to; “0 miles are in the hands of 
the Construction Department, and 40 miles of road. 
bed through the Malheur Va ley are ready for rails. 
The whole line will becompleced by the autumn of 
1890. Steel rails for completion of the road, together 
with fastenings, have been purchased. 

The five miilions of bonds now offered are the re- 
mainder of the total issue of fifteen milli ns provided 
for in the mortgage, and by an arrangement between 
the Kailroad Company and Messrs. Barker Brothers 
& Co..of Phitadelphia,the proreeds of these bonds are 
heid by that firm to ve paid tothe Railroad Compiny 
only as the work of construction WaoAD 

OREGON PACIFIC Ie ROAD 


. HOGG, President. 
New York, lith May, 1 1880 


The undersigned will receive subscrip- 


tions forthe abo mentioned IVE MIL- 
1 iON DOL . ARS: (a5. 000.000) * per cent. 
Gold bonds of the Oregon Pacific Railroad 


¢ ompany at La rand accrued interest, 

The subscription will be gegnes at 10 
o’clock on thursday, Mav 23d, and rill 
close at 12 o’clock on Saturday, au 


r cent. 
th; interest te be adjusted to d 
et final payment, when the bonds will be 
delivered, Payments may be anticipated if 
desired and tnsorect will be allowed there- 
on at 6 perce 
Copies of the Articles of_ Incorporation 
and ot the mortgage have been deposited 
with the andersigued, from whom torms of 
application may be obtained. 
& CoO., 


BARKER BROTHERS 
125 South 4th St., Philadelphia, 
MANHATTAN TRUST CO., 
10 Wall St.. New York. 





RELIABLE6 PER CENT. INVESTMENTS 
Negotiated by 


MEAD’S STATE BANK, York, Neb. 


6 percent. fir-t mortgage jn tne p coupon bords, 
6 per cent debenture secured by first morteages held 
in trust by Title Guarantee and Trust CWo., 
Chicago, Ill. Loans limited to one-third value wot real 
estate. Principal and Weeress pe yable at ee te 
TILE NATIONAL BANK, NE ORK CI 
nicipal, © Jounty and school Bonds. TXiaress 
George G Nichols & Schuyler N. Warren, 

Exchange Place, New Y« ork 
12%} L EGAL RATE- Dak. If you wish that rate 
Guaranteed, send tor gentieman’s tames 
residing near you who have made investments with 
BANK MINOT, DAKOTA, they will inform you that 
they are a solid investment. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 









CAPITAL, $1,060,000. 
7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 “lo GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
1 payable in New York, Thirty- 
0, Investor ever lost a dollar, or 
Savings Certificates oe sums of $5 and upwards con 
vertible at any tim 
Our Securities ore largely held by Trustees, Guardt- 
om. Colteges, Savings | Banks and Investors throughout 


For references, testimonials and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


‘1 State S8t.. ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St, Rew Yous Core 
82S. 4th St.. PHILADELPHIA 35 Street. Boston 


ongress 
SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First nuwal tater Bonde. 7 to Sper cent. 
Semi-Annua e. 





Years’ each, Ample Cayton Wiasaaneen 
tions. Refer to the The Independent. Sena for form, 
circular and references before yeu invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 


Kansas Loan ard Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
2aid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 

Every loan made is carefully inspected by an ex- 
perienced Examiner sent from the office cf the Com- 
pany who ts paid a salary anc notacommission. His 
report, with all the papers connected w'th tne loan, 
are carefully reviewed by an officer of the Companv 
before ey} is approved. Filteen years’ experience: 
over $13,000.000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Col- 
leges. Savings Banks, Insurance Cos., Trustees and 
individuals. Boston office, 46 ¢ ongress Street, Geo. 
M. Stearns,Manager. Philadeiphia office, 713 Walnut 


Street, Wm. B. Wood, Manager. 


8’Bank Stocks 8% 
AND INVESTMENT CO. STOCKS 


For sale and rec mmended by 
eat y Ae & KELLOGG, 


8 Congress Street Boston Mass. 
Send for list 


ons NU TH RIE. Prest. i, STRIC KLER, C ash r. 
L. Vice ANIELS, Sec’ 


THE. INVESTMENT BANKING co, 


ope 

We make oun" po tl yy on approved real 
estate security. These loans efford the best of se- 
curity and a profitable ‘ate of interest. Every pre 
caution taken to make our securities equal to any in 
the market. Send for our book. 


KANSAS CITY INVESTMENTS. 


This * Phenomenal City ” never had_ brighter pros- 
pects than now. Eight thousand buildings ane ot,000 
xe pie will be added this year. Investments made 
or ron-residents. 

First Mortgage 8 per cent. Bonds For Sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 


MILTON F, SIMMONS, Kansas City, Mo, 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investorsa good reason for buying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information. 
H. KE. SIMMONS, V. Pres’t. E. 5. ORMSBY, Pres t 

16 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


Ty, GUARANTEED AND YOUR PRO- 
© PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 


The Roanoake Investment Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
a Land and Building Association, offers $0,000 Treas- 
ury Stock which is to be solid for working capital. 
Stockholders comprise many leading citizens. Write 
fer particu.ars. KOANOKE INVESTMENT Cu., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES. 


6% 7% 


INTEREST TO INVESTORS. 
Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semi- 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 18 years’ 
experience, and never lost adollar for any customer. 
Sest of references given. Write for ‘Our Loan 
book.” free. 


LEBOLD, FISHER & CO., 


Boshere a2: avd t.oan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


E CALL THE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF 
wAY INGs DEVPOSITORS & INVESTORS 
to our Coupon Certificates of Deposit, isssued from 
our Savings Dep't, for $100 to $°00, 1 to5 years, inter- 
est payabls every three months. I[t is sater to secure 
the promise-to-pay of a respectable firm, On the 
ground ready and able totake care of its obligations 
and interests than to risk your money in ventures un- 
familiarto you. Write for particulars and sample 
Certidcate > P.GRI*fFITH & CO., Bankers, Kan- 























TRAVELLERS 


WHO HAVE OCCASION TO VISIT EUROPE 
during the summer, should purchase a book of 
Cheque Bank Cheques, wbich can be cashed on pres- 
entation, at upwards of 2,000 Banking Houses, 
without charge. Apply for particulars, 


AGENCY CHEQUE BANK, 


2 Wall Street, New York. 


McIntosh & Mygailt, 


BANKERS. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, Agent, 
96 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Choice SEVEN i per cent. 
Las 2 ROS TetGE ANS on prime 
DEAVK roperty. Spottels safe. 
oughly }.® ~, all real estate npon which we take 
loans. These HIGH GRADE SECUKITIES 
now on sale at oa New York office in large and smal! 
amounts. Interest payable semi-annually at our 
Denver Sanking runs. or New York office. Cor. 
respondence invited 
We refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York. 


DENVER-COLORADO 
8% Net on improved inside property from one 
0 — — a and references 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 
THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 





We thor. 











MIDDLETOWN, a. 
Capital Paid (. $600,000. 
Offers, 6 Ror, cent, DEBEN NtURES and 
GUARA POR TGA GK NOTES 


UNION TRUST TN NY. of New York, and + E- 
CURITY COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for Le 
bentures 

Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN wnder the su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSIONERS. 

The amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or guarantee is LIMITED BY LAW 

Insurance Companies, Banks, other Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, (Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co. Western Managers,St. Paul,Minn, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 54 Equited’e Baliding, Boston. 


512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. FRANK k JOHNSON, 


New Vork Agert. With Gilder & Farr. 31-35 Broad St. 





Reger. OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 

of business on the 1°th or of Bhay. 1889: 
















RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts.............. 
PEG convnonstine.. senein- canans 
U. 8._ bonds to secure circulatio S000 t 
U, 8. bonds to secure deposits.............. 400,000 00 
Stocks , Securities, Judgmpents. claims, ete. 152.782 7 
Due from other national banks............ 2,390,145 19 
Due from state and private banks and 
Sar ae 656,660 53 
Banking-house.... 100,000 00 
Other real estate................. 6.00 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 904 % 
Premium on oonds................ 1 00 


Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing- house... 


Bills of other banks.......... 10,014 
| RGR Epes y 85 74 
Thesl sentien's notes 872,714 00 





United States certificates of deposit for 
legal-tender notes 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid fan.......cccscccccceses os 
Surplus fund —e 
Undivided profits. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check. 





3u;162 
12,548,416 % 












Demand certificates of deposit...... 208,330 8 
COPEMION CROGES....cccccccccccccecs 1 497) 817 @ 
United States deposits. . 440,000 
Due to other national bank Phy 467 6 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
Min scans tuehneeawghiein de ancenesanek dcunde 2,640, O51 51 ii 
NO vcctnddnanscckntadandancinceneenbewin $29, 29,212,589 2 2 
opezs OF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


Yo 
A EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the American Ex- 
change National Bank of New York, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and _ belier. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
Sworn toand _— were me this ‘wth day of 
May. 1889. IVES WASHBURN, 
ee... ‘Public, New York Co. 
Correct—Attes' 


DU MONT CLARKE, ) 
eae. D. BABCOCK, _ ; Directors. 
J. R. MAXWELL, $ 


] EPORT OF THE C€ CONDITION oF 

TRE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DR 
ERS’ BANK, ut New York, in the State of New Roy. 
at the close of business, May 13th, 188%: 


RESOURCES. 









Loans and discounts............... $1,595,415 77 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 300.900 00 
Other stocks, .bonds and mortgages. 296,058 69 
Due from other national banks..... 165,111 
Due from state banks and bankers. 2,688 76 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures 80,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 15,062 08 
pre 14.908 20 
Checks and other cash items... dees 24,101 53 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............. 102,682 41 
ERGO Ws 6.000 crsocesepepeeecesece 4,779 0 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

Sh «snakedaktbodncwesnentacdcndesistsesess 2,481 87 
| 4 





Legal-tender notes 





Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation).......... ..... 13,500 00 

i ntinces0nancnccsis 050. Bade: cdevahsenctes $3,405.909 

LIABILITIES. L 

Capital stock paid in.............eeeeeeeeee $30 ,000 
Surplus fund........ 254.000 oO 
Une ivided profits.......-...+..+++++ aa 52 872 £0 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 248,500 00 
RIL, cnn ariatnscustcaseniensect 898 39 
Individual deposits subject to check..... 2,598,249 88 
Demand cert nates of deposit............ 203. 33 
SOTCRNOE CROGMB. .000500c0cccccccccoccscccces 67,547 Al 

ue to other nationai ON EOS 63,637 70 

ee 3,405,909 >t 

STATE or NEW YORK. CITY AND County “OF NEW 
YORK, s8.: 

Il. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 


k, do solemnly swear that the above 
t knowledge and be- 
CHASE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to "betire me this I7th day of 


named ban 
ramen is true to the an of yd 
li 


May, 1589. RY W. NS a 
™ a Public, N N. Y. County. 
pecans te ILSERHORN 
. ‘'s ave 
youn N { Directors. 


WILKI mi: 
G. G. BRINCKERHOFF. pees 





5% GUAP \NTEED, 
FIRST sT MORTAAGES 









BAvE you. MONEY 
? Write to 


AMPLE SECURITY AT 1? 
JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


FARMS AND GIT ory PROPERTY (| 00 000 Pioneer Kat. an, Mortgage Loan Fire 


Always to ne sth of us at _e 7 per cent. 
Interest semi-annually Col- 
I*ctedand remitted free of cost. 








An neve Investors’ Guide free. and 
age e profitable experience of 
the patrons of this House 
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May 23, 1859.| 


THE INDEPENDENT. 














EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

EO SEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, of New York: 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the close ot 
business oD the 13th st of May. 1889: 
ESOURCED. 






Loans and Gecents . B21, et 


rafts 
United * states bonds 





Stocks and securities............ 251 
Due from other natioxal banks SI, 918 él 
Due from state and private banks -_ 

bankers and corporations ............. 572,587 94 
Banking-house.................-+ ‘ B10.128 34 
Curent ex BOB... cccccccces ee 1,152 14 


n 
Checks and other eash items... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 




















Bills of other banks........ ...-....sseseees 57.500 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
cents......... Cre vvevcsccces cocesesccascceose 8.640 00 
“iC eiiansihin -  TTNT, 27 U3 
Lezal-tender notes 1,095,773 00 
Due trom U. 3. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 17.000 00 
Due trom collector ot aac he sateen aus 40,000 00 
WOES ous ccnesses <psigine spscceeceescce $35,579,002 48 
LIABILITI 
Capital stock paid in............. «ses» $500,000 00 
Surplus fund........... eee ‘ 5,006,000 G0 
Undivided profits........... e6eOll 94 
State bank circulation outsta 1U,574 CO 
Dividends unpaid.................0000+ ° 1,875 00 
indivisuals pm subjec t 
illic vnsarcceévesenveccs $22,°01,025 52 
Demand certificates of de- 
Saibatcledeciinossoqetdes 56.410 80 
Certified checks. 538,419 68 
Cashier’s checks ou 
IMG. cccccccccccccccccccsccccces 1 (7,204 51 


25,978,05 

Due to other national banks............... 4,10 5,0' 
Due to state and private banks and 
DABMOTS. oo ccccccccccccccccces cocscccsoccees 








RODD, cconbeavedincenndudisebondnescootine $55, 579,00 O02 48 
STAT +. NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 838.; 
. wa @U INUAN, Jr., Cashier of the C hemical 
Nutional ‘pint of New York, de solemniy swear that 
the above statement is true to the best of my knowl- 
edze and belief. and that the schedules on back of 
the report have been carefully filled out, and fully and 
correctly represent the true state of the several mat- 
ters therein contained. 
WM. J. QUINLAN, Jr.. Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed yo me this isth day of 


May, 1ss9. OBERT G. ROBERTS, 
ey Public New York County. 
Correct—Attest 
5. ROOSEVELT. q 
A REDENIC nie erey Ens, $ Directors. 
G. WILLIA ,) 








PEPORT OF THE CoN DITION OF THE 

FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, inthe 
State of New York, at the close of business May Lith, 
1ss9. 


RESOURCES: 
Loans and discounts..........--+++es+-eeee #EN9,F88 35 
eo erdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 444 5 


.8. bonds to secure circulation, per 


50,000 00 






150,000 00 
484.504 11 


Other stocks, bonds and mortgage 



























Due from otber national banks.... 
Due from state banks ana bankers 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures....... 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 
Stockhoiders’ taxeS............se0+ eeeeeees 
Checks and other cash items.............. 
Exchanges for Ciearing-house. one 148,353 40 
Bills of other bankS...........-+-+-+eeeee+ 12.699 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
QR «ccd cvasccccoesedvcsccnsscccasenesceces 329 13 
Specie. .....cccccces oes 446,577 55 
Legal-tender nOteS.......+--+-+2.-eeeeeeeee 115 694 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulatiOu).........+..++. 2,250 00 
EE a a Se ee were » $2,557,461 36 
LI LABILS IT —_ 
Capital stock outs a ae $150,000 S 
Surpius fund ° 35,000 (4) 
Unaivided profi “ae na’ 258.158 16 
National bank-notes outstandin 45,000 00 
Dividends unpaid 15 00 


antsy idual deposits 


BOR. occ cccccccccscccccccccce Sl, 658,820 30 
Demand certificates of de- 

Wn nc.690.0040566 40 es toccecers 15,010 80 
Certified checks............... 49,148 27 
Cc —. s checks outstand- 

pemateeehedesseheescosesscoes 19,285 57 
United States deposits........ 178,102 45 
Due to state banks and bank- 


Mi ieden lieder sctdetenanetinsas 169,450 81 
———__ 2,089,243 20 
i ikcbinteainssengetinatenesdnenmenes x 4 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
1, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
THOMPSON, Cashter. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me tbis ifth aay. of 
May, 1859. THOS. W. SMITH, 
Notary Public. 
Correct-— a 
Ailes B. BEEWSTER, / 
DECKER Directors, 
F. YivTEL. 5 
| EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
TRADE ES MEN’ S_NATIO BANK OF THE 
CiTY OF NEW YORK, at Steg ALB in the state or 
New } at the close of business on the lth day of 






























May, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............ ssssssees $2,929,786 71 
SE note ss thenenerrensashewncebrescn 5,447 49 
U.s. bonds to secure circulation (par 
VOLUOL 6 HOP OOMEB. .5:0.c00000:ccccrcoccorce 110,00 00 
pe securities, judgments, claims, 
abeinens se Vikkden <beuhcabkewetendetccene 254.017 52 
Due from other national banks.......... 214,611 09 
Vue irom state and private banks and 
ni ee gesnen beds sneegodeeee 40 529 15 
ER ccscesstehen waesccres acoes 2 
Other real estate and mortgages........ 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 17,869 64 
Premium oo bonds for circuiation...... 22.937 SO 
Check~- and other cash items......... 61,959 ou 
Exchanges for Clearing-house... ... es i iA8T BT 
Bilis of other banks...............+-++++++ 21,450 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
ent 435 5! 
Specie. viz.: Gold coin........ $ : 
Goid Treasury certificates. 54,00 bu 
Gold Clearing-nhouse cer- 
SEO ccoccccscscccccecese 515.000 00 
Silver doliars.... d.tz6 00 
Fractional silv er ¢ in Lal %— 419,817 40 
Leg ai-tender note atric tail 249,000 00 


Redemption fund with reasurer 
~ wal more than 5 per cent. on circula- 
PPecvavcencts+: . cece. eves. coeeescesoeness 





LIABILITLES. 















Capital stock paid in $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund........... 200,00 60 
ht RTT ATE 58,417 63 
Circuiating notes ri ceived 
from Comptroller........... . $90,000 00 
Less amount on hand and in 
Treasury for redemption or 
DR shabecbecduiveviscce 5,300 0O— 86 40 10 
Re ees 47 2 
Individual aeposit subject 
encesbsecencbescgceccsd $1,941,992 US 
of de- 
- 40,281 52 
% Sa0LL 10 
Casnier’s checks outstauding 4,005 Se— 2,069,240 27 
ie to other nation:i banks.............. Y85,929 77 
— to state and private vauks and 
i EEE: ETE 366,510 $6 
Bilis payatic ER AG AEE EE SO 501,000 00 
Sal Vince: dkdebabise ooo chavanisipes oe $4,529,285 75 


STATE oe —" YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


Yo 
I, OLIV kk 'F. BERRY, Cahier of the Tradesmen's 
National Bank of the C ity of New York, do solemnly 
Swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my knewledge and belief, and that the schedules on 
back of the report have been carefully filled out ana 
fully and correctly Me gma = true state of the 
Several matters = conta 

vi ¥. “BERRY. Cashier. 

ynern se and cuted before me this lith day of 
JOHN J. SLATER, 
Notary Puvbiic, Kings Co., Ms Va 
Certificate filed in N. ¥. Co. 


Correct—Attest: 
Bapey A, SMITH, ; 
MASON, > Directors. 
uno. ARR, 5 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NAT 
BANK OF NEW YORK, at ¥ > York, in the 


DL 
& 


te 
of New York, at the close ot busipess on the 13th aay 













of May, 1589. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................6.-se00+ - 669,358 52 
DUGROTRIIB. o000cher sorsencccoces vis ‘ a "8s 4 
J. 5. bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000 Ut 

U.S. bonds on hand.............. 200,000 Wo 
Due from other national banks............ 822,925 26 
oe =—= state and private banks and 

enbwaion Edccedbbuanetwiecnabtnéee 101,150 65 
Banking-house <o 200.000 00 
Other real estate and mortgayve~......... 4.50 W 
Current Expenses aud taxes paid........ 126,717 94 
Premium on U. 5. bonds.............00.00+ 50 W00 WO 
Checks and other cash items... on 297,405 44 


Exchanges for Clearing-louse.. ‘ 2,159,147 30 
Bills ED Mc mnnnccsecdaceegesctons 422,992 WO 


520 00 





$215,009 00 
4,000,000 UD 





D 
Gold ny certitic 








Silver d:liars........... «++. 8.000 UU 
Silver Treasury Certifi- 
QROGB. oc socccccccccrecsectsess 50,000 06 f 
Fractional silver cuin.... 6.000 OO— 4,589,000 00 
en 0scnncescessatsshenteces 1,0097.40 W 
U. 8. Cage of deposit for leg: 
RIE Si iccnsccscasenccagocsqcounsconee? 760,000 00 
Kedemption fund with U. s. Treas- 
urer ( 5 per cent. on epenketien) peessosee 2.250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer. .......00.0s0000 13.000 00 
eis nencdcnbstthaced,eexmiesones 


Capital stock paid in. 
Surplus fund.. 








Undivided profits dA, zd 81 
Circutating notes rec . 

Mcncten Be e6an coctmageneneneocoeces 45.000 00 
State bank circulation outstanding.. .. . 5,708 
PORNO WEEE ncccascccece sersecsceses 4.073 
Individual deposits subject to 

Sn pcdencéscnnteecetensaes $11,105,015 47 
Demand certificates of de- 

OEE cocccccces cocccccccececs 10,974 50 
Certitied checks............... 522,403 60 
-Cashier’s checks outstand- 

ienanatnaheseuhaenensenanense 05. - 12,124,651 62 
Due to other national banks.... ........ .. 10.790,602 88 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 

Gece. ankucidgebisecdcnsenpnesisdbebevankiie 3,724,090 57 





Dic canesee ica peevesecgeccsdoctevesbesns $52. 28,850 88 
STATE OF NEW_ YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
1, EDWARD TOW NSEND, Cashier of the import- 
ers’ und Traders’ National ‘Bank of New York, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge ana belief, and that the 
schedules on back of the cepoit have been caretully 
filled out and fully and correctly represent the true 
state of the several masters perete contained 
ARD TOWNSEND. Cashier. 
Sworn to and Rw! before “me this 17th aay of 
May, Ies9. LOUIS GRUNHUT, 
Notary Public, Co. of New York. 
Correct—Attest : 


E. H. PERKINS. Ju, } 
R. W. TOW y . ¢ Directors. 
H. C. HULBERT, ) 








EPORT OF THE C ON DIFION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS NK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at Mhe close of business, 
May Loth, 1889: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts ......cccccees oe 


U.S. bonds to secure circul: ie BS 
Other stocks, bonds and nes ges... 






Due from state banks and > 
BOR] GHERED. «00.00 ccccscscccccscecccoe ces 
Current expenses aud taxes paid. 
Premiums paid..........--.se+eeeeee 
Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearmg-hous 


















Bills of other banks................++. 
Fractional paper currency, 

i cccecapade khessnaeneesoden<acbesp enon? 1,279 38 
SPOCK, .<ccccccecccce in 744,552 50 
Legai-tender notes 154,206 LO 
U. = x saesaenneny of deposit for legal ten- 

 cecmetban babeakataetGe ainaaeeneeseuds 100,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of ¢ irculation)......0000 .. cs 2,250 00 
ci cavexctsecccesnonetvacbanes Sostnes $5,606,005 02 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im..........c.c.ssccscsoes $00,000 00 
Surplus fund..............000e. wae 120,000 00 
Undivided profits............... «. Soe WY 345 22 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 45,000 00 
State bank-notes outstanding... . 5,141 WO 
ee | eer wits o40 61 
Individual deposits subject to check.. 4,193,572 55 
Demand certificates of aeposit 458,100 v0 
Certined checks.............. 1UU,t49 45 


Due toother national banks..... 
Due to state banks and bankers. a 
SUSPONSS ACCOUNL,.....ccccccccccsccccccccecs 


a Te oa 
STATE OF N YEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

I, D.C. TIEBOU » Cashier of the above-n: smed 
bank, a solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my et and belief. 

.C. TiIKBOUT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to beiore me + aa’ 16th day of 
May, istd. WM. 








Renee Public. 


J. M. MCLEAN, | 
R. LEsu ER, Directors. 
E. PLELEMANN N.) 


Kron or THE ¢ ONP Tien, OF THE 

NATIONAL BANK UBLIC, at 

New York, in the State of | af --8 “a ‘tbe close of 
business May 13th, Isst: 


RESOURCES. 


Correct— Attest: 





Rae Oe Bo 0000040 see ceneeeceeces $9,508,427 42 
Overdrat Mewes ceses coccecesce wee ma 400 7 

. 5. bonds to secure circulation... o0e 50,000 W 
U: 5S. bonds to secure deposits.............- 52U.000 00 


ie: iy Ts tte nena: nkanceeuewess 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages... .... 
Due from other national banks.. 
Due irom state banks and bank 
Keal estate, furniture — fixture: 








— eheee SeasGeaeeneee ben 611.645 59 
Bilis of other banks.. . e224 OO 
lractional paper c urre ne v, 
nickels and pennies...... 105 14 
Ena oe 8,042,195 14 
Legal-tender notes........... 4.424 UU 
Kedemptien fund with U, 
5. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) Geaacodepecencses 2,250 CO— 4,640,148 27 
a ates haces. dive ) “derntnabincatovees rire 952,870 al 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 





Surplus fund......... 

Undivided protits. ............ssss000+ wows 

National bank-notes outstanding........ 4 BO WO 
a eee 18,633 50 


Individual depesits subject ; 
$5,186,525 04 





pos 
Cc ercitted CRODEB. ccvscccccsess 
Cashier’s checks outetand- 





BB ccvcecccccccccccssesococcece 197,40 37 
United States deposits...... {uu.000 00 
Due to other national 

BABES. ...ccccccccccccccceeses 8,751,100 38 
Due to state banks and 


VABNSTS....cccccce seve coves 2,091,585 25 
———— 15,475,720 61 


Tateh....ccsen: seg vesvpevsnenssdssessccocsbas $17,952,870 al él 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY Ov NEW YORK, 88.: 
Hi. PULLEN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my know leds ge aed belief. 
ULLEN. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before, me this 15th day of 
May, Iss¥. R. SANBORN, 
Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate tiled in N. Y. Co. 





Correct—Attes! 


TOHN gayi KNOX 
SUMNER R. STON { Directors. 
OLIVER 8, CARTER: 


PORT OF THE ONDIFION or THE 
FOURTH NATIONA of 
New York, at New York, in ine State of New York, at 


the close of business a wer lb 








rafts, sec ‘ 
United States bonds to secure coulis n. 
tates bonds to secure copes. 
Other stocks, ~~ - and feos Bans. et 
Due from other national ba 


Real estate, furniture and {ixtures.. 
Checks and other cash items. 





ine ang and cents..... é 





U. 3. Certificates. vf deposit for legal- 


rs 
Redemption fund witn United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 


Surplus i ost paid in 








net 
National bank- notes outstanding 


Individual deposits subject to check. 
individual deposits for acceptance 
Demana certificates of deposit. 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 
United States deposits 
Due to other national banks.. 
Due to state banks and bankers 








en $54,5 

ouaae or NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW cds 88.: 

. PATTERSON, Cashier of the avove- 

mT bank, do solemnly swear that the above 

Gapepest is true to the best of my knowledge s 
ef. 


CHAS. H. PATTERSON. Cashier. 
Su ae and sworn to before me this 16th aay of 


ho G. FANNING, Notary Public. 
i EDWARD SIMMONS, , 
TU 2-5 T, 





EPORT OF THE U ON DITION Or THE 
MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business May Bist. 1880: 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured, 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 
Due from other national banks 
Due from state banks and bankers. 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for STEED. 













Hes emption fund with 
per cent. of circulation 





Capital stock paid in 
s fund 





National bank- geen Luding. 





5 subject to check 
mand certiticates of deposit. 
Certified checks.............. 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 
Due to other national banks.. 
Due tostate banks and bankers 





I, ISAAC Ma Walkin « nahin ad the above-named 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my Livre gy ~ belief. 


Subscribed and sworn to sa ny me this" He day of 
nc 


‘o. Certificate tiled wnie York C ounty. 
st: 





PORT OF t ae! CoE RIOR OF THE 
oe ote Oe of men vat at New York. = the 
York, at the close of business, 


Lanes Ofd GISCOUNES...... ..200000002000- 008 
Overdrafts, secureo — unsecured. 
Ss si 








Cc urrent expenses ano taxes paid.. 


Exe hanges for Clearing-house. 





nks 
—_ paper currency, nic kels and 





guests. 

Legal-tender Sl idedishnahihebsedeccenae 

. 5. certificates of deposit for legal 
Dik cdbcandnn ;| .céedecdsinnbhnts, spans 

Redemption fund with 

Treasurer (5 per cent. sens Re ap 








Individual deposits subject to check 
mand certificates of deposit 


Cashier’ 8 chec ks outstandin g. 
Due to other national banks..... ae 
Due to state banks and bankers.......... 











above-named “bank, og 8 + bk Thy swear 
above ps is true to the best of my knowledge 


Subscribed and Rm‘ i to bet before me this = 4 of 
1s8y. 


BIGL( 
Joni tg THOMSON, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Established.................. 
REAL ESTATE 
PROPERTY RENTED 


remittances made promptly. 
aod , SnenenEtS looked after and 





on First Mortgage for aterm of years 
carefully negotiated. 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Experienced management. 

Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


Hartford Conn. 


One-third already 








280 Main St. 






SECOND} 4 
NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of 
atthe close of business, May 15th, Iss9: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. ............sceeseeees 
Overdrafts secured a: d unsecured. na 

}, S. bonds to secure circulation.. 
U.S. bonds to secure depsits....... 
Other stocks, bonds and, Mortgages ae 
Due from other national banks............ 
Due from state banks and bankers 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures 
Current expenses and taxes puid.. 
Premiums paid...........ssssssceess 
Checks and other cash items... 
Hxchanges for Clearing-house 
HOO GE GERGT BAMEGS..........0cccessgecceces 
es paper currency, nickels and 


Reon OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
DNA Al , iY, ( 












T “ade dollars... st Neck Apecedeayee tee 








8s 1,154,790 50 
Legal-tender notes 5,704 00 





Redemption fund with ted States 
Treasurer (5 be rcent. of circulation)... 2,250 00 
Due from U. =. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. rede mption fund). 820 (0 
astentnseesedenantannsaiecdbeniaaned “$6, 024,026 4 40 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stook paid fn......ccc-ccsccccsscvess $500,000 00 
SD UM ckauciapsccnenncnnnvageeepecdds 100,000 00 





CE ST vccarecnaethasehbsbeevetes 156, 974 US 
National bank-notes outstanding. . ‘ 
Individual deposits subject to chec 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks. 54,548 58 
Cashier's checks standing. 100,000 00 
v nited States deposits Biccceveccse ° 60,000 00 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 1,7o6 Ud 

i itanciensaddunccvshenssnevanes taken $6.0 4,026 
S@ATE OF ~~. coat, COUNTY oF NEW YORK, 88: 

» JOS, ASE, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do pn sb swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of my knowled, ge and belief. 

J.5. CASE, C ashter. 
Subscribed and sworn to be tose 1 me this’ Isth day of 
May, 189. HENRY B, GIBBONS ()), 
Notary Public, 













Correct—Attest: 
MONTAGUE, ) 
c HAS. B. FOSDIC K, - Directors. 
AMOS KR. ENO, i 





I EPORT OF THEC ONDITION OF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK,.at New York,in 
the State of New York, atthe close of business May 


13th, 1x89: 
RESOURC . 3s. 
Loans and discounts 






$5,095,258 8 





















ey ponsocsadees h48 87 
ak bonds to secure reulation. 50,000 00 
t S. bonds to secure deposits. . 200,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgage 4,04 266 
Uue from other national banks. oe 210,045 65 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 8U,7%6 10 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures...... . 2.400 00 
Current expenses and taxes pone edevesepe 20. 44 30 
Premiums paid........... ont sensktaon at, aU 00 
Checks and other eash items............2! 8.713 72 
Exchnges for Clearing-house ............ Sil ‘wz 29 
SURE OE SEROR UARER, ccccccceccccscens ccnes 20,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
IRs 00000 co08 000s00ns 6oeustabentssncese 806 76 
SE bisn.s cnliiiliinihinth shes 6034 p6dedelooesetondeh 360.618 OU 
fe ne. oh, Oe 415,676 WO 
Uz — mena ates of deposit) for legal ten- 
Wehopwpnencadhadconss txnsepean ; 180,L00 00 


Re dempiion fund with U, 
(5 per cent of c irculation) pvsctuvendehesn 


RS ubedhnn: sanherehmmiacsinn 

LIABILITES. 
Capital stock paid in... ...........06. 008 : 
Surplus fund......... .... have ae 
Undivided profits 
National bank-notes outstanding... 
Indiviaual deposits subje ct to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit. 
eee 
Casnhier’s checks outstanding. 
United States deposits....... 
Due to cther national banks.. oa 
Due to state banks and bankers.....-..- 






, | RE a emery eee $5,857,425 08 
STATE O¥ NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

1, W. A. PULLMAN. President of the above-named 
babk, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my gaew ron re and belief. 

. PULLMAN, President. 
aes ribed and sworn to before = this oo day of 
May, 1889. . KR. SYMMES 
Notary Public (No. rN N.Y. Co. 
Correct— Attest : 
HENRY M. CU ois.) 
Won Ross cee ° ; Directors. 


} EFORT OF ih EC ONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK at New York, in 
the tate of New York, atthe close of business May 


lath, 1889. 
RESOURCES. 

EE GORE, ciccnssakecesonessienss hn 2.400, - 37 
Overdrafts, secured aud unsecured ee fil 
U.38. bonds to secure circulation... 
U. 8. bonds to secure deposits. . 
Other stoc ks, bonds ant mortgages 
Due from other national banks..... 
Due from state banks and banker: , 
Keal estate, furniture and fixtures........ 
Current expenses and taxes pai/i.......... 
Premiums paid..............++. 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Ciearing-houses . 
Bills of other banks......... 
Fractional paper currency, nic kK 

cents.. 
GOED. 00< cncsedes ve 
Legal tender notes...... 
Redemption fund with re j 

per cent. of circuJation).................65 































w on 00 
£00,000 00 
a 477 50 





SN vinws cecekssdendecmindeeta 
LIABILITIES. 
nt ST... ca cennneneberncdienen 
Surplus fund......... : kan: méonee 
SE MINER. 5 cose ccncccstenboncdelahend 
National bank-notes outstanding. . 
Individual deposits subje ct to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit. . 
OSPTERCE CROCESB. 200000 c0ccsccesces 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 
Ss. deposits . 
Due to — r patsonas L anks. 





1 Or NEW ,» COUNTY OF NEV 
I, W. T. CORNELL, ‘Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my know ‘ledge and be lie 
COKNELL, Cashier. 
4 r gee “dl and sworn to ine iove me this (ith day of 
May, A. UANSING BATRD, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct -attest : 
Ae VAN oAy rVOORD, } 
c, C. CLARK , Dire ctors. 
THOS. L. JAMES 


id% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market, 


Send for Company Kecord and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 











SURPLUS 20 PER CENT. 


17 Years in Winfield. 
Order Your 6 Per Cent. Loans from 
Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 
WINFIELD, KANSAS, 











22 (678) 


THE 1NDEPENDENT. 





| May 23, 1889= 





BrORT OF TAUB, CONDITION OF THE 
OF NEW RK, National Banking 
wy yy New York City. in the ope of New fork, 
at tne close of business Gy! 13th, 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts...........-:6c0sseeeees $12 669,864 98 
U:'S. bonds viz 


Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages pesees 9, 
Due from other natio mal banks............ te 


v0 

02 

4 

BEE GUENEDn occcnacecapocogsccesoccescocccces 250,000 00 
, ~ by for Clearing-house............ 2 9 
Bills of other banks Ww 
34 





cen 
ars 
Leygal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................+. 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Marwes Cand... .ccccccccecs 
Ds. cacegecsdeckdederweetseess 
National bank-notes outstanding.... 
Dividends unpaid 
individual deposits subject to check...... 


10, £94. 468 «3 


mand certificates of deposit............ 5,837 
GUNG GROCER, ccccccccccccccccsesccesccece 5,420,428 82 
Due to other nationai banks... ........... 3,270,167 05 


Due to other banks and bankers.......... 2.401.912 51 


I cinnnsenendienmnees secsnumansnneinin $25,753,448 86 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
YORK, 83 
1, E. S. at “ASON, Cashier of the Bank of New York, 
National Banking Association, do solemnly swear 
thatthe above statement is true to the best of my 


knowledge and belief. 
©. 8S. MASON, Cashier 


EK x 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of 
May, 1859. HANSON C. GIBSON, 
Notary Public, New York © ounty. 
Correct— Attest: 
H. B. LAIDLAW, ) 
OuAs. D i RICH, 
. AMSINC 


¢ Directors. 


EPORT ‘OF THE Cc {ONDITION | OF’ THE 
THIKD NATIONAL BANK, of the City of New 
York, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, May lith, 12:59: 
RESOUKCES. 


Loans and discounts. .......ccscceccseccess $i, 87, ise £8 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 651 1 
United states bonds to secure circulation sci Oo 


Other stocks, bonds and mortyages..... 0.559 28 











Due from other national banks........ tes 485 79 
Due from state banks and bankers... 101,085 50 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures....... 20,400 70 
Current expenses and taxes paid... $6,677 SL 
EE Sn cuscennecusecoosonce 14,667 50 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 1,3 
Bilis of other banks............ 20,4 
Fractional paper currency, 

nickeis and cents.... ....... 5 
Pa cccceecsess ousccoscscecces 1,899,707 0b 
Legal-tender notes. 482,000 OC 

8,728,773 03 

Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation).............00++ 2.250 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer other than 5 

per cent. redemption fund... ........... 20,000 U0 


 csicuadcnncnate disstansvaeoiner vais $12,407,317 58 








LIABILITIES. 







Capital stock paid in $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund...... 185,000 UU 
Undivided protits..............++. 180,°U3 29 
National bank-notes outstanding.. 44,120 00 
Individual deposits subject 
Dncumenne ne eeneonens $2,452,760 O1 
Demand certificates of de- 
Mebeancceoeses coveccesse 55,721 14 
Certitied checks.............. 571,045 61 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Dbnitinsedecstesvesteencese 79,201 81 
— -- 4,188,728 57 
Due to other national banks = 425,46 67 
a ad State banks and bank- 
Coecscecceevcceecesecsece 1,573,619 00 
————— 7,949,165 67 








NEE... «.. seckn ates cin tegnbeceneancesunaainis $12,447,317 58. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
1, G. L. HUTCHINGS, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
. L. HUTCHINGS, Cashier. 
Dabperieed and sworn to at i this 17th day of 
May, 1889. R&vp'K SWEASY,. 
Notary Pubite. New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 
BSERy 5 AY Sade r, i 


i Directors. 
JOHN Ww. STIRLING. +) 














EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERKCANYT oak NATIONAL BANK, OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, at the ciose of business May 






13th, 1889: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............cesssceseees $8,190,284 54 
GENES sweedecccenesete sees. cecnceseses rts Sl 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 54!,000 00 
Other stocks and bonds.......... 000 00 
200,000 O00 


Real estate, banking-house vest 3 
cle 


Legal-tender notes............ 1,225,100 OU 
Bills of other banks .... ..... 144,112 00 
Checks and other cash items.. 14,06 25 
Exchanges for Clearing- 

i ieths sank tedsneabeeeeet 1,016,592 57 
Due from national banks...... 405,083 56 
Due from state banks and 

Di cuccenstnend. enneeeees 22,593 55 
Redemption fund with U. 3s. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of cir- 


GS contccne cécensctesecs 2,250 OO 


ul ABIL ITIES. 


Capital BOE IGE Bis occ cc cccvcescenencenss 
Surplus fund * 
Undivided profits, net oe 
National bank-notes poutstnading hesessecee 
Dividends unpaid. enerecdcccsccvosesces 
Deposits: 
Individuals papeconconscencees 
National banks........ 
State banks and bankers. . 
Demand certificates of de- 





posit 
Certitied checks. .......-----. 
Cashier's checks outstand- 
Sbaeadevede: ceeneredaeensens 7 
_ ~ Wai 780,401 07 








ee "i 
STATE OF NEW Youn, ‘CoUNTY O¥ NEW YORK, 88.: 
1, FRED’K B. SCI i1ENCK, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true. to the ae of my knowledge and belief. 
KED’K B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 
Subse zived and onan to before me this léth day of 
May, Iss¥. F.A. ss BRYAN, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attes' 


GEORGE. H. SARGENT, } 
HENRY T. KNEELAND, 


Directors. 
WILL TAS P. ST. JOHN: S 











DIVIDEND. 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD Or DIRECTORS, ) 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 6) BROADWAY, 
y YORK, May +th, iss¥. 5 


New 

MYHE BOARD OF DIRE TORS OF THIS COM- 

pany has thisday declared a dividend of three 
dollars ($3.00) per sbare, payable on and after the 
ist day of Jaly next. The transfer books will be closed 
on the eighth day of June at 12 o'clock M., and re- 
opened on the second day $ ¥ gay next. By order of 
the Board. NAPP, Secretary. 








ELECTIONS. 





THe NorTH RIVER BANK, 
™ vas Crry oy New YORK, > 
w YORK, May 18th, I-89." } 
MV\HE ANNUAL ELECT TION ¥OR DIRECTORS of 
this bank will be held at the banking-house 
MONDAY. June id. 
Polls open from iol px, 


INGERSOLL, Cashier. 


Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE chief features of the week in do- 
mestic goods have been a considerable 
business in bleached goods induced by the 
revised quotation of 10}c. for 36-inch 
muslins, and an advance of $c. per yard 
in 3-yard brown sheetings. The previous 
quotation for the bleached goods was 
104c., and this has in the instance of 
Wamsutta Mills been resumed but other 
leading manufacturers are still booking 
orders at the lower price. The demand 
for challies has also continued quite 
prominent during the week. Apart from 
the foregoing the features which have 
characterized business in commission 
circles for the past few weeks are without 
material alteration. There have been few 
visiting buyers in the market, and their 
operations in goods for current consump- 
tion have been light and mainly confined 
to purchases of carried over lots, while 
re-orders have been of average extent. 
The tone of the market throughout pre- 
serves its cheerfulness, and an early open- 
ing of fall trading on a good scale is con- 
fidently expected. Reports from outside 
trading centers continue very favorable, 
satisfactory collections and steady dis- 
tribution of stocks being recorded in all 
directions, while cancellations are still 
unusually few. In jobbing circles this 
week has been somewhat more encourag- 
ing than last, but there is still an absence 
of activity in the demand. Agents report 
stocks in excellent shape in all leading 
lines of domestic manufactures and prices 
well maintained. 

COTTON GOODS. 

The demand for staple cottons bas been 
uniformly quiet, but iu bleached goods 
a reduction tu 10}c. early in the week 
b ought out numerous orders for 36-inch 
muslins. Brown sheetings have had a 
strengthening appearance for some time 
past, and close the week with an advance 
of 4c. per yard in leading makes of 38-yard 
sheetings. These with an advance of ic. 
per yard in ‘‘ Laconia” corset-jeans have 
been the main features of this depart- 
ment. Other lines in colored cottons, 
etc., moving quietly. No further altera- 
tion in 64x64's print cloths has been made, 
the market being very firm at 3jc. spot, 
and near deliveries with 56x60's quoted 
at 37-16c. Prints have ruled firm 


throughout the week, owing to easily 
managed stocks, but the demand has been 
without particular character. In printed 
cotton dress goods, challies still easily 
maintain their popularity, and are in 
striking contrast to other descriptions in 
which the demand has been almost en- 
tirely confined to ‘‘odd lots.” An in- 
creasing demand for staple ginghams has 
been reported at firm prices, with a con- 
tinued fair movement in fine dress styles. 
Seersuckers, zepbyrs and chambrays are 
in band-to-mouth request only. Dress 
goods show no new feature, and are 
mainly moving on account of previous 
transactions. 
WOOLEN GOODS. 

A light, new business has been reported 
in woolen men’s wear in light cassimeres 
and light worsted trouserings and suitings, 
and a continued outward movement in 
overcoating and heavy woolen wear on 
account of back orders. Stocks are light 
in first hands, and prices very firm, espe- 
cially in worsted manufactures. Miscel- 
laneous weolens are still in irregular de- 
mand only at unchanged prices. 

FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1889. 1888. 
Entered at tne port... $1,866,805 $1. 480,745 
Thrown on market.... 1,897,826 1,482,312 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Enterec at the port... 57,790,509 54,402.980 
Thrown on mMar«két.... 58,827,101 54,248,875 


The foreign goods market continues 
generally dull, with only a limited busi- 
ness chronicled from daytoday. Import- 
ers are beginning to express disappoint- 
ment at the continued inactivity, but at 
the same time maintain quite a steady 
front. This they are enabled to do by be- 
ing left with smaller stocks than usual 
owing to heavy operations of buyers dur- 
inp the early months of the season. 
Prices are steady, and the absence of 
‘* job lots” of note proves the strength of 
the position. A *‘ flurry” in burlaps has 
been an incident of the week, a sharp re- 
covery of 1 cent per yard ensuing on re- 
ceipt of stropg advices from ndee. 


ed for woolen goods show an advance of 
10 per cent. on spring prices, while silks, 
linens and furnishing goods are fully up 
to previous quotations. 








READING NOTICES. 





KANSAS CITY INVESTMENTs, 


MR. MILTON F. SIMMONS in his advertisement 
rightly calls Kans?s City, Mo.. the fy a s 

He states that eight thousand iidings will 
erected during the Lp maps year. Of course this 
means a great demand for money, and when the de- 
mand is great, the rate per cent. is necessarily 
large. Mr. Simmons offers first mortage, eight per 
cent. bonds for sale which he considers safely se- 
cured for the payment of princi — interest. 
Kansas City has-emerged trom the m period and 
ongeress upon a healthy pare. 





e with any 

rson who desires to increase nis income by receiv- 

: ng ° greater rate of interestthan is obtainable in the 
as 


in 
a 


WE beg to conaretalate Mr. J. H. Bates, of 58 Park 
Row, this city, and Mr. Niles, of Boston. Lt be 
two of the oldest, most preaninent and res - 
vertising agents in the country, upon their being able 
to throw off the cares of business for awhile and 
make a trip to Europe. Would that publishers were 
able to do likewise. We trust and hope that both of 
them will return wich lucreased health and that the 
result of their visit abroad will be in every way 
eminently satisfactory to them. 


SEVEN PER CENT. GUARANTEED 
‘AND PROFITS. 








000 of its treasur ook which isto besold for a 
working capital. The demand for this class of insti- 
tutions in Kansas City is great, as the city is growin, 

very vad dese and the demand for buildings of al 
sorts and descriptions is tore than can be readily 
SOO add an he Company 


pany is san, 
now offere for sale will not only pay seven per cent. 
interest, but suitable protits in addition. 

EE we 


MAILLARD CHOCOLATE SCHOOL. 


WE have recently attended a session of the Mail- 


the pleasure of Giese a cup of each after the 
same nad been prepared, and we are free to say that 
we have never before drank chocolate or cocon of so 
excellent a quality. Mr. Maillard gives free instruc- 
tions in the preparation of chocolate and cocoa at his 
school, lid West 25th Street, three days each week to 
any person who makes application. 


NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 


THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
of Lawrence, Kansas, are most favorably situated in 
the great oore-qeeaes beit of Kansas for making 
loans upon rea estate They have had about thirty 
years’ experience in the business and ciaim that no 
investor of theirs ever losta dollar or waited a day 
for hisdues. They offer for sale five per cent. sav- 
ings certificates in sums of five dollars and upwards, 
six percent. gold deventure bouds and seven per 
cent. guaranteed loans. 


O. & M. 


MANY of Our readers will remember the Ohio & 
Mississippi Railroad years ago as paring been under 
considerable of acloud. Weare glad to say that it 
has emerged therefrom and that, Phoenix like, its 
feathers are finer ard brighter than ever. Its roil- 
ing stock is of the highest grade; it runs Pullman 
parlor and sleeping ca’s and it makes the shortest 
time between Cincinnatiana St. Louis,and Cincin- 
nati and Louisville of any road. From Cincinnati to 
st. Louis the road follows nearly an _ air line, cross- 
ing the middle sonthersn portion of the States of Indi- 
ana and Iilinois—the [ nwaed corn-¢growing sections. 
Much of the present prosperiiy of the 0. & M. is due 
to the indefatigable Energy ad ability of Mr. J. F. 








Barnard, th resident road runs through a 
most cba ng country and the towns along the line 
are improving steadily,and the entireoutloo« for the 


10ad is of the most satisfactory character. A ride 
over the road by daylight is very interesticrg and is 
well worth a business man’s time. 





SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


Messrs. JOHN D. KNOX & COMPANY, of Topek 
Kausas, established themselves at that point in int 
in the business of loaning money upon real estate, 
They have ever since conducted a conservative and 
successful b*siness and now offer six per cent. guar- 
anteed first mortgages upon improvea farms and 
city property in Kansas 

€ would advise our readers to write to them for 
their “ivvestors’ Guide” which wi'l give them very 
desirable and important information. 


ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ohio, ts one of the busiest manufac- 
turing cities in the United States. Bei g very. near 
to the great deposits of coal and iron, raw materials 
are obtained at the very lowest prices, and labor is 
very much cheaper thanin the great cities. These 
facts, in connection with others, notably that of most 
excellent railroad communication with all parts of 
the country, enables the manufacturers of Spring- 
pete to successfully compete with those of other 
localities. 

One of the largest manufacturers of engines and 
boilers in the ccuntry is the great firm of Messrs. 
James Leffel & Co., who have established a very 
large trade throughout the United States for not only 
their engines and boilers, but for their Turbine water 
wheels, for which they are very celebrated. 

They manufacture engines and _ boilers principally 
for the use of farmers, printing Offices, w workers 
and any,kind of business requiring a light-power. eco- 
nomicai engine. They seli many of their engines 
and boilers for drilling wells. running laundries, 
spice mills, creameries, for wood-sawing, machine 
shops, threshing machines, grist and feed mi'ls, and 
=> act for all purposes for which steam-power is 
us 

Messrs. James Leffel & Company have a most ex- 
ceilent a among their customers every- 
where for furnishing engines and boilers at the low- 
est prices. They manufacture all kindsof engines 
and boilers, horizontal, upright, by engines 

mounted on boilers and detached, and in connection 
Gesewes they furnish shafting, coupling, belting, 





Totus of THE INDEPENDENT wlo require a mod- 
erate amount of oe ye ye would do well to write 
to Messrs. James Leffel & C ny at Springfield. 
Obio, securing from them their. llustrated price-list, 
and in many cases we think they will be surpris 
with the very lowcost with which they can supp/y 
themseives with cheap and effective power. 


HAVE YOU MONEY TO INVEST? 


How to invest money is ° L ion that onoetr 
with surplus earnings te ask 

times ouring the year. If simpl ly the opportunities ‘or 
investing are taken into consideration, the question 
is easily solved. Butto make an investment that is 
absolutely safe and at the same time remunerative isa 
more difficult thing todo. The bundredsof thousands 
of dollars of Eastern capital that is =ees loaned in 
the West every year, with farm property as security, 
has always been remunerative. But it vA simply im- 
possible now to get as high a rate of interest as ha!f 
adozen years ago. Asthe absolute safety of the in- 
ves!ment becomes apparent, the rate of interest falis 
according 4 the inevitanle law of political economy. 
For example, the well-known and reliable bansing- 
house of ‘isher & Co.,of Abilene, Kansas, 
who loan money in some of the choicest farming dis- 
tricts in Kansas, Le iy that where eight and bine per 
cent ,or even a higher rate of interest could easily 
be obtained a few years ago on farm property, — 
ern Capitalists are now content with asure six 
cent. on the same property. Six and seven per cent. 
are now the oates that Lebold, Fisher & Co. receive 





any capitalies who may think of dealing witn them. 
Lebold, Fisber & Co. loan money in a growing and one 


phiet, which 


ulars reg: ng 
contained in an interesting little pan 
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Orders for fall delivery now being enter- 
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RELIGIOUS NOTICE, 


LL 
THE AMERICAN ROME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 





Dr. 
;, Rev 8S. Packard, Oy 
Syracuse; Dr. R. Mered redith, of Brooklyn, and 
. M. Taylor, of "New York C —? 
The Woman’s Department will will pola optes meet- 
ing Wednesday afternoon, a and 
papers of ereat interest will A j-—- I 
full list of hotels and boarainz- houses with 
rices, see the May or June numbers of The Home 
wsionary. Asarule the main lines of railroad east 
and west will furnish certificates to those who pay 
a full fare to Saratcga that — Kg | them to re. 


he return tickets to be 
ava lable must bed pa not later than June Ifth 


cr 
| Constable KAS G 


COTTON DRESS STORRS, 


D. & J. ANDERSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


ZEPHYRS, 


for beauty of texture, coloring and 
durability, are unsurpassed. 





Freres Koechlin’s 


Crepe Cloths, Marie Antoinettes, 
Printed Sateens, Toile-a-Voile. 


Proadvoory HK 19th ét, 


NEW YORK. 





Bed Spreads and Summer Blankets 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Have bought a manufactur- 
er’s stock of Summer Blank- 
ets, at prices that enable 
them to offer their custom- 
ers decided bargains. They 
comprise all sizes, and range 
in price from $3,50 to $6.50 
per pair. 

5,000 extra sized Imported 
Marseilles Quilts, new hand- 
some patterns, at $2.45 and 
$2.90 each; formerly $3.50 
and $4.50 respectively. 

Four numbers .of Double 
Bed Crochet Quilts at 75 
cents, 85 cents, $1.10, and 
$1.25 each. 

Steamer Rugs--manufac- 
turers’ samples--are offered 
at about one-half their reg- 
ular prices. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 


MATTINGS 


Novelties in Damask Mattings Just 


Received. 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATIONS. 
STRAW MaTT Nes im) kd COLORINGS AND 
NOVEL FECTS. 


Cc 
1,000 ROLLS (A ‘SPECTAL LOT) OF 
WHITE, RED C nan”; PY FINE FANCY PAT- 


AT $4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS.» 








will ve sent free to subscri 
ENT. 


New Yerk, 
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Ridleys, 
GRANDNST.,N. Y. 


Covering the Entire Block. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Fine American SATEENS in 200 various French 
designs, lI4gc. yard; worth lic. 

American Wool CHALLIES, Ile. yard. 

Mohair CHALLIES, 32 inches wide, stripes and 
checks, 25c. yard; worth 50c. 

38 inch ALBATROSS, all wool, a!) colors. 48c. yard. 

Double-width Mohair BRILLIANTINES®, spring 
shades, at 58c. yard. 

Stripe BRILLANTINES, drabs, modes, slates and 
tans, at 59c. yard. 

#-inch Black All-Wool ALBATROSS, 58c. yard; 
worth 75c. 

Combination French Novelty Stripe DRESS 
GOODS, 8c. yard; reduced from $1.25 and $1.50. 

60 pieces double-width summer De Beige SUIT- 
INGS in figured, side-band and plain spring colors, 
at li4¢c. yard. 


WHITE EMBROIDERED ROBES, 


with colored figures at $2.98: worth $6.00. 


DRESS SILKS. 


Gros Grain Dress SILKS, all colors, 88c. yard; have 
been $1.25, 

Figured BENGALINES, % inches wide, 48c. yard; 
worth $1.00. 

Black Double-Warp SU RAHS, 47c. yard; worth 75c. 

20) pieces Alil-Siik SURAHS (slightly imperfect in 
weave), garnet, cardinal, light blue, medium blue, 
light pink, white and cream, at 83c. yard; worth 55c. 


SILK GLOVES AND MITTS. 


Ladies’ Silk GLOVES, 6-button lengths, embroid- 
ered backs, tans, grays. biack and brown 4ic., 49c, 
e., Toc. Up. 

175 doz. Ladies’ Silk GLOVES (manufacturers’ ser- 
onds), tans and black, 29c.; reeular 75c. glove, 

Misses’ and ( hildren’s MITTS, solid hand,lace up 
arm, tan,cream, white, blue, pink and black, 12c. 
pair. 

Jersey MITTS, lic. pair: embroidered backs, 2c 
palr. 


Ladies’ Black Jersey MITTS, 2%c., 26c., 28c., 37c.. 
0c. pair. 
Black Jersey MITTS, Milanese silk, 46c., Sic, 6le., 


ise. and $1.05 pair and up 


PARASOLS. 


24-inch fine Silk Sun UMBRELLAS, paragon 
frames, goid and silverine cap handles, at $1.50, worth 
$2.50. 

1,000 lace cover PARASOLS at $1.49, actually one- 
third their real value. 

Stripe end plaid PARASOLS, choice designs; also 
large variety black and white and gray combinations, 
at $2 0° amd $2.50. 

Fine satin PARASOULS, wide laee and changeable 
silk linings, at $2.50. 

Extra quality faille Francaise PARASOLS, all 
satest shades, $2.69. 


MILLINERY. 


Largest assortment in the city, LACES, FLOUNC- 
INGS, "LOWERS, FEATHERS, RIBBONS, SILKS 
and VELVETS. 


STRAW GOODS 


Trimmed Millinery. 


LADIES’ JACKETS. 


Ladies’ tailor-made JACKETS, in Corkscrew and 
Kersey Cloth, navy, tan, gobelin and red, $3 9, $4.90 
and $6.90. 

Ladies’ BEADED WRAPS, silk-lined, lace and jet 
shoalders, at $3.75 and $5.50. 

Imported WRAPS, all over cut jet, deep shoulder 
fringe, $9.75 and $12.75; were $14.00 and $18,50. 





Pashion Magazine. 


Spring and Summer Number, Now Ready. 
Sample copies lic.; subscription 50c. per annum. 


Edw'd Ridley & Sons, 


409, 311, 311 1-2 70 321 GRAND St., 


56 TO 68 ALLEN; 59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST. 











THE 
© REATAMERICAN 


co ry jews 


2 LAP nducemen ~ -* 


Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
W s Rose Totlet Set, Watch, Brass La’ Lamp, 
or ebeters ‘8 Bele tu For full particulars address 


P.O Borde EA 81 and FE Wear st. JX Pore. 
SPECIMEN COPIES 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
»the name and address to which he 
Would like the paper sent. 











O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION 


TO THE 


GOODS AND PRICES 


NAMED BELOW. 


LARGE LOT 
Imported Leghorn Hats, 


FOR LADIE®, MISSES AND CHILDREN 
At Low Prices. 
2.500 DOZEN 


Black Milan Hats, 


48c. and 98c.: 
‘ABOUT ONE-THIRD THEIR VALUE. 


Full Assortment of Black and White 
Straw Lace Hats. 


Black French Lace Hats on 
wire frames, $1.98 each; 
worth $2.98. 


RIBBONS. 


1,000 yards No. 40 im- 
ported Brocade Ribbon, | all 
silk, 29¢.; reduced from 55e. 

Ww ‘hite Cream and Leghorn 
Ribbon, brocade patterns, 
33C.8 wo rth 65e. 

1,500 pieces No. 2 Crown 
Edge Ribbon, all colors, suit- 
able for ruching, 5c. per 
yard, 45c. per piece. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


Men’s fine Percale Shirts, 
* Monarch Brand,” 74e,; 
worth $1.50. 

Our unlaundered shirts at 
74c. are the cheapest and best 
made in the city. 

Our custom shirts made to 
measure fit perfect. Work- 
manship equal to the highest- 
priced goods in this city. 

Our prices, $1.25, $1.50 
and $2.00. 

Men’s French Balbriggan 
Underwear, 44c. each; usual 
price, 75¢. 


Curtains and Upholstery. 


1,500 prs. Guipure Lace 
Curtains, $1.98 and $2.50 a 
pair; reduced from $2.75 
and $3.50. 

750 prs. Imitation Russian 
Lace Curtains, $3.50; re- 
duced from $5.50. 

Best quality Chenille Cur- 
tains $6.98 a pair; worth 


$10.50. 


SMYRNA RUGS AT LOW PRICES. 


Slip Covers cut and madei n 
best manner ; for a suit of 7 
pieces in Damask, 10. 98 ; 
worth $13.50; in all linen, 
$12.98, worth $17.50. 

Shades made and put up at short 
notice and at the lowest prices. 

Closing out our Art Furniture, 
Parlor and Bedroom Suites and 
Bedding at less than cost. 





THE BALANCE OF.OUR 


LADIES’ FINE IMPORTED 
AND DOMESTIC WRAPS 
REDUCED 50 PER CENT. IN PRICE, 


$8.98, $11.75, $16.75, $19.75, 
$24.15 and $29.75. 


Fine Imported Jackets, 


Silk-Lined, Plain or Trimmed with 
Fine Braid, with or without Vests, 
Black and all New Shades, 


$4.98,$6.98,$8.98; | 
Cost $14.75 to $22.50 to import. 


TAILOR-MADE JACKETS, 


BLACK AND COLORS, 


$2.98 and $3.98. 


Ladies’ Travelling Garments 
in Silk, Surah, Cameline, 
Mohair, Brilliantine and a 
variety of plain and fancy 
cloths. 

Ladies’ Jersey Waists, the 
latest novelties. 

Cashmere ShawisinCream, 
Biue, Cardinal and other col- 
ors. 

Ladies’ White Suits, Cing- 
ham, Challi and China Silk 
Suits. 

Tea Cowns in Silk, Surah, 
Cashmere, Flannel and Chal- 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


The grand exhibition of the 


Gem Ice CreamFreezer 


demonstrates its many ad- 
vantages over all others, 
$1.57 and upward, 


LAWN MOWERS, SPRINKLERS AND 
CARDEN UTENSILS, STEAMER 
CHAIRS, TRUNKS, BAGS AND 
TRAVELLERS’ OUTFITS, 


China and Glassware, 


Decorated China 

Sets, 102 pieces, 
$17.49. 

French China Tea Sets 56 
pieces, $6.49; worth $10.00. 

Vienna China Toilet Sets, 
$7.98; worth $9.50. 

Water Coolers, 98c. and up- 
ward. 

Veranda Rocking Chairs, 
$2.75 each. 


Dinner 


GREAT 
Clearing Out Sale 


FOR THIS SEASON. 
New China Straw Mattings 


1,000 Rolls Fancy Mattings, 
40 yards, at $3.50 per Roll. 
500 do,, do., do., ** $4.00 ** sé 
1,000 do., do., do., ** $5.80 ** 6 
1,000 do., Extra Fine Fancy Corea 
Mattings, which we euarantee to be 
the best quality imported, at $10.00 
per Roll. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO. 


250 CANAL STREET, 








ORSETS ~ 


Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone, 

The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 


_ SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
‘HE. 


¥By semsrrone 


’ 
S. S. Gentleman’s Garter, 
Made Without Rubber. 

The elasticity is given by Nickel- 

lated Brass springs, like the well- 

nown Duplex Ventilated Garter 
for Ladies, which has given such 
universal sati-faction, and are reo- 
ommended by the Medical Fratern- 
ity asthe only Garter to wear for 
He lth and Comfort. For sale by 
all First-class Dealers in Notions 
and Furnishings 


Manufactured by 


The Armstrong Mfg. Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Will send sample Por by Regis- 
tered mail on receiD of %5 f SS cents. — 


CANTRELL' 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Do you want your 
Children Clothed 


In the latest New York Styles at the least cost? 


gor ea 











Offer unequalled facilities for the outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and Babies 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buy- 
ers are served by mail as well as if they were inthe Store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


a 
” i . co 
_ Caen a A) - 


Pe p50 TURREPOE WOOD, Machinin 


cer. FOLTON & DUTCH Sts. New Yor 
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Jnsurance. 


AN ATTEMPT AT RESERVE. 


A BATCH of documents of the Bankers’ 
Life Association, of St. Paul, Minn., has 
been sent tous. Thisis one of the socie- 
ties which have attempted to substitute 
for the original (and only genuincly ‘ nat- 
ural”) plan of calling for assessments as 
needed a regular periodic call at a tixed 
rate, combined witb a plan for providing 
some guaranty reserve. All such socie- 
ties might be called * installment” rather 
than ‘‘ assessment,” did they not prefer to 
call themselves insurance companies; itis 
noticeable, also, that from the first the 
word ‘‘assessment” has been carefully 
excluded from their titles. 

We may here repeat—what has been 
often said in these columns—that methods 
of conducting an insurance tusiness are 
matters of detail rather than of founda- 
tion principle, and that, provided they get 
in money enough and manage with suf- 
ficient ability, assessment societies can 
furnish life insurance as well as any other 
form of organization. The proviso, how- 
ever, carries everything here. The practi- 
cal difficulty for the societies is to get in 
reserve enough without impairing the 
attraction of cheapness, and it was inevita- 
ble that sham and insufficient reserves 
should betried. It is only in course of 
our watching their struggle with the 
problem of providing security without 
charging for itthat we notice this Bank- 
ers’ society. 

Its alleged distinctive substance con- 
sists in a reserve deposit collected upon 
entry. Oa each $2,000 policy, the contract 
is to put up as many dollars as he is old, 
and the circulars aver that this makes a 
positive guaranty fund regardless of the 
payment of assessments. We quote: 

**These payments create a fund standing 
back of the assessment and to which the 
Association can turn in case assessments 
for death losses are not paid by the mem- 
bers, This fund euables the Association to 
guarantee the full amount of insurance 
whether members pay their assessments or 
not. So long as a member meets his own 
payments promptly he cannot suffer in con- 
sequeuce of the negligence of otners—for 
the reserve will protect him.’’ 

The $4,000 would pay absolutely two 
2,000 claims. That it has some value is 
undeniable, but the value is inversely as 
the actual need of drawing upon it. It 
amounts to an advance assessment (in 
case of an age of* 40 at entry), of $20 per 
$1,000, and is clearly excellent until some 
special ** run” or other exigency compels 
falling back hard upon it. lt is not all 
cash, moreover, and we read that ‘the 
effort to build upon a cash guaranty was 
a slow and unsatisfactory process and that 
the note system was adopted as a means 
to expedite the point where the assvucia- 
tion would pay the face value of its certi- 
ficates.” Some of the cirenlars say these 
notes are to be at six and twelve months; 
others (perhaps of later date), say it is at 
one ani two years, 

According to one of the circulars, an 
entrant aged 30 would pay on a $2,000 
policy ‘‘reserve $30, payable $15 in six 
months and $15 intwelve months. with- 
out interest.”” One payment of $15, with 
$4.50 annual dues and 60 cents as ** first 
death loss, 2 per cent. of reserve,’ makes 
a ** totai to enter $20.10.” ** And there- 
after (says the circular) the entire expense 
to carry the $2,000 policy cannot, under 
the charter, exceed $4.50, payable on tne 
fourth Monday in September of each 
year, and 60 cents when a death occurs.” 
If there are 1,000 members, this 60 cents 
produces $600, with which to pay $2,000, 
But there are more than 1,000 members, 
says the circular, thus: 

‘It requires about 2,500 members to 
raise $2,000 by a single assessment. When, 
therefore, the membership reaches 5,000, 
one assessment, including the benefits to be 
derived from lapses, will be more than 
sufficient to pay 244 death claims. Witha 
membership of 10,000, each assessment, with 
the corresponding benefits, would discharge 
at least five death claims. No assessment 
can be made until the balance remaining 
on hand from the previous assessment is 
insufficient to meet one death claim, Thus 
the larger the membership, the less will be 


_circulars informs us that the maximum 


The first sentence of this is based on 40 
as average age, at which the assessment 
rate is 80 cents. Suppose there are 5,000 
members, paying 80 cents each; that is 
$4,000, very ample for a $2,000 claim. But 
40 isa high average age of entry, and if 35 
is taken as average the yield is 70 cents and 
$3,500; and suppose the claim is $6,000, as 
$2,000 to $6,000 is allowed to entrants 
under 50 and out of a lst of some 420 
names given in one circular nearly half 
are $6,000 members. 

Consider the probable sufficiency of the 
collection in another way. One of the 


loss experience of life companies at large 
has not averaged ten deaths per 1,000 an- 
nually. Take it at that, and the person 
entering at age 30 would pay $6 a year 
for mortality and $4 50 for dues; at this 
rate, even if there were no expenses, he 
must live to be 230 before he has paid for 
his $2,000 policy. If we double the rate 
of mortality (which would be a terrible 
supposition to make) in order to get in 
money faster, he will have to reach 155 
years of age before paying for his $2,000. 
Is it objected here that increasing the 
mortality would increase the demand for 
money as well as the receipt of it? Most 
truly; yet there is the fallacy, in the ex- 
tract last made above, that one assess- 
ment on a5,000 membership will pay 24 
claims, and that on a 10,000 membership 
it will meet 5 claims, and that ‘‘ thus the 
larger the membership the less will be the 
actual cost to the members.”’ Of course, 
up to the securing of a fair average, tais 
is true; but as it is stated and is meant to 
be understood, a greater falsehood could 
not be put into the same nnmber of 
words, 

But consider the lapses! Certainly— 
let us consider them. One lapse means, 
now, say $40 forfeited and available for 
claims, and one $2,000 claim eats up fifty 
of them. We learn from the circular this: 

“The above calculation does not take 
into consideration the gain to the Benefit 
Fund from lapses. <As lapses occur in 
every company, no matter what the advapn- 
tages of its system may be, the surplus 
from this source alone must inevitably go 
far toward the reduction of cost to the sub- 
sisting membership. Therefore, the larger 
the membership, the less the proportionate 
cost to each.”’ 


On the same page, we also learn that 
**it is not probable that members will 
generally desert such a fund on account 
of any uncertainty of benefits, nor is it 
often that a member at say 40 years of 
age will forfeit his reserve of $40 rather 
than pay his share (80 cents) at the death 
of a member.” That is, this insurance 
is cheap, because the lapses *‘alone must 
inevitably go far towards” paying assess- 
ments, and it is also solidly secure, be- 
cause “ nor is it often that’ a member 
will be foolish enough to lapse. Either 
one of these arguments may be good, 
but we suggest that they do not trot well 
harnessed together as a span. If the 
members are going to materially help the 
persistent ones by dropping out and leav- 
ing their $40, they are not also going to 
almost invariably stay in and pay assess- 
ments, and vice versa. 

Another circular gives a table of esti- 
mated maximum yearly cost, ranging 
from $6.30 per $1,000 at age 18 to $19 25 
at age 55; how long it will take to make 
up $1,000 at this rate is easily tigured. 
We suppcse even the most thoughtless 
must admit, if cornered, that the money 
must be got in before it is taken out; so 
we put once more the heartless question 
which has disgusted so many sanguine 
persons who thought they saw cheap life 
insurance before them: how is a scheme 
to go through by which everybody expecis 
to take out more than anybody is to put 
in? What it actually has cost for some 
years past may be pleaded anew, but does 
not avail. A partial experience is not a 
conclusive experience. Nobody has de- 
nied that the demands of life insurance 
can be met, at light cust, for a term of 
years; but to argue that this light cost 
can go on is just like arguing that be- 
cause I have required neither undertaker 
nor physician during the last twenty years 
I shall need neither during the next fifty. 





the actual cost to the members.”’ 


there wili never be any last man, that 
every one who drops out will be replaced 
by three new members, that young blood 
will prolong the original youth indefi- 
nitely, etc., will be brought forward, and 
will deceive many; but the end will be 
the same. 

We suppose the year 1900, the year 2000 
and perhaps the year 200,000 (should the 
world last so long), will see this same de- 
lusion repeating itself. Men can see that 
if a peanut stand tries to get a dollar out 
of fifty cents there will bea failure; yet 
when the scheme is proposed on a large 
scale and for along term they let them- 
selves be persuaded that they see clearly 
how a deficit is curable by magnifying the 
scale of it. Bankers require to see the 
security distinctly, they reject kiceflying 
loans, and conduct their proper business 
with hard-headed shrewdness; yet pro- 
pose life insurance to them and they are 
caught readily by the glaringly false com- 
parison of it with property insurance. 
They fail tosee that life insurance is sim- 
ply a mode of providing $1,000 per $1,000 
on a ** demand ” note given to death, and 
hence, that between paying $1,000 with 
$107f a man dies next year and providing 
$1,000 for him when he does die out of $10 
a year, is adistance like that separating 
the two poles, 





UNEASY VICTIMS. 


SEVERAL score of the ccrtificate hold- 
ers of the Mutual Benefit LifeAssociation of 
America met on Wednesday of last week to 
hear the report of the committee who 
have been endeavoring to oust the pres- 
ent officers by preferring charges against 
them before the Attorney-General of the 
State. They reported that this official as- 
sented, or was supposed to assent, to their 
request that he proceed against these 
officers, and they supposed he was wait- 
ing to receive the reply of the persons 
accusec. The committee’s repert was 
accepted, and a new committee of three 
was appointed to collect all obtainable in- 
formation about the re-administration of 
the Society’s affairs and hold it ready for 
publication in case the decision of the 
Attorney-General is adverse to the peti- 
tioners. Enough is already known and 
published to show unquestionably that 
the persons in charge of this Society 
have no- other purpose than to 
‘work it for all it is worth,” and that 
they will hang to their places to the last 
hour, and will be likely to leave as little 
behind them as possible. As to the reso- 
lution calling on the Board of Directors 
to ‘‘ immediately remove the objection- 
able officials as a measure necessary to 
the very existence of the association,” 1t 
is not likely to be effectual. The uneasy 
members can abandon their certificates 
and count themselves wiser by some cost- 
ly tuition; or they might apply to the 
courts. The association, starting with a 
false pretense, which is still bravely kept 
up on the very windows of its office, was 
fraudulent then and is fraudulent now; 
what right has anybody who joins a 
cheating concern to complain when he is 
cheated ? 








INSURANCE. 
THE 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
garticipate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
A. JOHNHALL, Secretary. 


UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF CINCINNATI, O. 


The Company invites attention to its popular poli- 
cies issued on the 


LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT PLAN, 


which combine present protection with future en- 
dowment benefit atordinary Life 

For more than 10 years the income from Interest has 
more than paid all Death Claims, Matured Endow- 
ments, Rents and Taxes. 

The Company’s Death Rate has been the lowest, 
continuously, and its Interest Rate the highest of any 
regular Life company in the United States. 











STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
DN re $4. 
PAB LTRS 4:293:939 $9 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $793,045 51 
Cash surrender values stated in every Dolicy, and 
~“pepmeee by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 
“NEW ta OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 

. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Ag’, 


NIAGARA 
Fire Insurance Company, 


135 BROADW New York, 
“pd, 














Assets $2.360,135 37 
Pettap-hettiove in this Co ‘ompany have tpareneed Protec. 
tion under in 6G ery of 
NEW YORK SA FUND LAW, 
Spite NoTMAN, President. 
THOS.#. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
WEST POLLOCK. sec. GEO ©. AOWK Aagat. Sac 


1829. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1889, 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
irae cane cckeccecesesnteseoessasetacse 
Insurance Reserve 
Unpaid Losses ant Div ents hewiemeduntee 
NOC SUFHIUS....cccccece 





TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. Ist. 1889) ........... "$3,202,802 49 


OFFICERS: 
7A°. w. McALLISTER, President. 
RANCIS P. STEEL, Vice. Vresident. 
EZRA T.C ——, AMUEL W. KAY. 
retary. As: {stant Secretary, 
Agency Department 
1URGE ¥. REGER, Manaxer. 


THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 

OF NEW YORK. 

1850. (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 
vw. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 

H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
il. ¥. WEMPLE, Secretary. 

N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 

For circulars and plaas, address ~ Home Office, 

a agen -ies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 228 Washington 
.. Boston: 512 Walnut St.. Philadelphia. 








The Emaloyers’ Liability Assurante 


Cornoration (Limited), 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


OL git Bee w, PRAnOST, Esq.. K dder, ~ abody & 
CHAUNCEY i. DEPEW. Esq.. Pres N Y. C. & H. 
Co., New York. 
aaee EL SLOAN, Esq., Pres. Del., Lacka. & West. 
.R. Co.. New York 
wh: A, FRENCH, Esq., Pres. Mass. Nat'l Bank, 


Abram French & Co. , Boston. 
Hon. JOHN LUWELL, Boston. 


ENDICOTT & MACOMBER, Managers for 
U. S., 71 Kilby St., Boston. 

BUTLER, STILLMAN & HUBBARD, Coun- 
sel for New York. 


This corporation issues policies indemnifying “EM- 
PLOYERs .gaiust loss arising from damages they 
may be required to pay for injuries to EMPLOYES. 
KATES VERY MODERATE AND PROPORTIONED 

TO RISKS OF OCCUPATION. 

In case of accident all liability is assumed by the 
Corporation, which defends suits at its oa cost, in- 
cluding serv ‘ices of EMINENT COUNSEL, ond | pa 
within limits named in policy, DAMAGES AWA 
ED or cost of settlement of case without of 

Employer with pay-rolls of over $60,000,00u already 
insured in the United State 

No employer should be be without this protection, 


KIRBY & DWICHT, 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


General Agents for New York State. 


1850. 1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 





RECORD FOR 1888. 


Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increasein Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business W ritten, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. ST ANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘“‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of this Company. It is easier to ease insurance OB 

this plan than on any plan ever before ofiered, a 

the policy itself is the most liberal and equitable 

tract consistent with recognized business princih 
THE MARKED SUCCEss anents achieved by 
lan, » Shows that it fillsa want long felt by the insur 
ng pub 

GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the 








1 Again and again the worn fallacies that 


Dr. JOHN DAVIS, Pres. 


E. P.MARSHALL, Sec 






pany, are invited to address J. S. GAFFNBY, Super- 
tendent of Agencies. at Home Office, 
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THE 29th ANNUAL STA TEMENT OF THE 
Equitable Life Assurance Soctety 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
e For the Year Ending December 31st, 1888. 

















AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1888........000000...+ .$79,207, 955.46 


Income. 


Premiums ........+.s0++ 
Interest, Rents, etc...... 






$22,047,813.35 
seertecceeccecreccesesccceecececees 4,911,164.24 $26,958,977.59 











$106,256, 933.06 
Disbursements, 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments....... coccgecccsccccccccoccos QUA MOOED 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments....  4,658,361.78 
Total paid Policy-holders..e....00+000-+$115884,45 7-44 
Dividend on Capital............ als ia tah atl ‘ 7,000.00 . 


Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange. a 2,785,501.57 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes........ + 2,152,947.12  16,829,906.18 


Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1888 ccv.e-e» $894427,026.92 


° ~ Assets. 


Bonds and Mortgages... Socceeccegs: cgccecssobocscceges coeunsesoneneges GUEEe 
Real Estate, including the Equitable Buildings and purchases under 
foreclosure of mortgages..........-- SE GARIN sansa shwe tie eseln 15,948,156.40 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, in Trust Companies and 
IRE EEE TIERONE sesecsecee. 94,398,598.95 
825,000.00 


OSS ee a, Miele n6:os eoneibeneneengesse 749,232.81 
He derry 
497,909.45 $80,427,026.92 






















Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value. .......see 2,672,718.53 
Interest and Rents due and accrued... 868,004.51 
Premiums, deferred and in transit.... 2,075, 173.00 





Total Assets, December 31, 1888 oo. ssssscsvsesse-srseee:$95j042,922.96 
and 


I hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the securittes 
accounts described in this statement, I find the same to be true and correct 
as stated. JOHN A, McCALL, Comptroller, 





Total Liabilities, encluding legal reserve on all 
existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard)... $74,248,207.81 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve... 20,794,715.15 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class, is $6,981,782.15 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class, is 13,812,983.00 


We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and surplus. 
From this surplus the usual dividends will be made. 
@EO. W. PHILLIPS, 


d. @. VAN CISE, 
New Assurance written tn 1888 ve severe sovvee-++-- $15 319331535 
Total Outstanding A SSULANCE......1100ree-seerseereee 549,216,126. 





| Aetuarien 


Increase of Income......... ove cnewereccoeoccanenccassnscase cosneoseceee gh Sy FES, 128, 
Increase of Surplus (Four per cent, basis)... s.sveeseseeve+ 2,090,460. 
[ncrease of PT »: “slabs gecoiiegcke anita: sereereemy- 4+ 10,664,018, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Presipenr. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vics-Presipent. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, EUGENE KELLY, 


CHARLES S. SMITH, 


HENRY A. HURLBUT, JOHN D. JONES, LEVI P. MORTON, GEORGE H. STUART, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, JOHN SLOANE, GEO. C. MAGOUN, A. VAN BERGEN, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, S. BORROWE, 4 BG > to T. DeWITT CUYLER, 
HENRY DAY, B. WILLIAMSON, ~~ ’ OLIVER AMES. 

M. HARTLEY, G. W. CARLETON, i. 2. FAIRCHILD. i 


EUSTACE C. FITZ, 

S. H. PHILLIPS, 
HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
GUSTAV G. POHL, 
JOHN A. McCALL, 
JAMES H, DUNHAM, 
DANIEL R. NOYES. 


THE LEADING COMPANY, IN ITS SPECIAL 
FIBLD, IN THE WORLD. 


WILLIAM K. LOTHROP, President. 
] WILLIAM E. MIDGLEY, Vice-President. 
4 VINCENT R. SCHENCK, Secretary. 

, RICH’D K. SHELDON, Treasurer 


il. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 
CHARLES G. LANDON, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
ALANSON TRASK, 

FE BOUDINOT COLT, 


E. W. LAMBERT, 
H. 8. TERBELL, c. B. NDER 
THOMAS S. YOUNG, ao. ee ey 
WILLIAM M. BLISS, 
JOHN J, McCOOK, 
B. F. RANDOLPH, 











Home Office in the 


EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


The Blanket Policy issued by this Company 
covers every hazard of a Boiler Explosion. 











Minimum Cost. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 
will give you double the amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same money from any of the old 


sompanies. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost of level premium insurance on the one hand, and the insecu 
rity and uncertainty of assessment insurance on the other. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. and Act’y. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Send for Prospectus or call in persun. 


Maximum Security. 














THE 
New England Mutual ar 
CAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., INBU 
Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, = x 
PERRIS Rg? 195%. 149.228.598 48 Phutedstpaie, 


$2,436,189 73 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMEN : 

Sued at the life ae ——eee ee a 

Roual Cash Ticcributtons are paid upon all 
palicies. 

v 

der and pald-up 


Reserve f 
Surplus over all Liabilities ..... ++. 


TOT January Ist. 189......$2,500,016 21 
Se eH UANTOO MERRY. Present. 


blication to the company’s Office, BI. N. D ER S 


BENJ.F. STEVENS, President. FOR 


HE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page 3!. 





S.F.TRULL, Secretary, 
WM, B, TURNER, Asst. Sec. 





STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets ... . . $2126,082,153 56 


I ia. cevennaw eceqecnpe o0n0 be teden tears wees Kohesondurs ansnined 
Surplus at four per cent 
Increase in Surplus 


#7,275,301 68 

$7,940,063 63 

$1,645,622 11 
158, 











Nn ec leccedt socd, sbvmcip anos hsedeleas eben Rensiny 369 
EEE EERE LN ei SOAS BEN 17,426 
ers ciccin snok gh acigeces cuah Guscddiiekiae gach’ isekbaphTe’ 32,606 
I SUN nig oicnng o0eneu- acs benesbbaetiiesscOaeckibabebenet hie 10,301 
as 5 tarts ig a bsicn ds Pescadinddecnsccssecevccsesegeceds nececeseesessee se #103,214,261 32 
EE EE, occ bees sss cuscccs scses0drenanebessed pnsdeonnewecnsawens $33,756,792 95 
ee ais 6 55, Sa) nw 6h46d0b 0 00 8055sscdennrnesesncce Oe cscevcesedecteesessces #$482,125,184 36 
Increase during year.................. diate Saari wVinaeinaiuia saakh dec ia $54,496,251 85 
5s ho na”, .c cccwn, vevuses oamennensaebaranteee $26,215,932 52 
I BI 3. 5 isla nied apy pv.cne 00 ecu cous sda beers web eee agusete $3,096,010 06 
PUNY IS sss pccncidee oc ¥srscrretcnias cdbubes ketnecdes | desegtiaceates $14,727,550 22 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Bonds and Mortgages.................. .. ....00s Swkehdaos sceseeksh da Ueaharasasaian #49,617,874 02 
United States and other Securities. ............... 60. cecccces cescccsccceccccees $48,616,704 14 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral... ................0.cccseceeeeeseeceeeeeees $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest....... 2.0... 6.65 .0.cceeeceeee $2,813,277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etec..................+- $3,248,172 46 


$126,082,153 56 








I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audito 





Risks Risks 


Year Assumed Outstanding Surplus. 

Pinks: sanncced $34,681,420... .... Se Ee $4,743,771 
RE Fy aA BIBT TBD .cccccccce oo Ses 06.00050505 5,012,634 
Ie cesee Sens oens bebe 393,809.203..........6- 5,643,568 
Be avedsencnsann o GR eeteecccce ef re 6,294,442 
ery oh Se esesocaser 482,125, 184........ «ee. 7,940,063 


New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


SAMUELE.SPROULLS, (|LEWIS MAY, {ROBERT SEWELL, {HENRY H. ROGEks, 
LUcIU® ROBINSON, \OLIVER HARRIMAN, |S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,| JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, |HENRY W. SMITH, CHARLES RK. HENDERSON, THtODOKE MORFORD, 
GEORGE 8. COE, [ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GEORGE BLISS, WILLIAM BABCOCK, 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY, |GEORGE F. BAKER, RUFUS W. PecKHAM, : 

JAMES C. HOLMEN Jos. THOMPSON, J. HOBART HERRICK, 
HERMANN C, VON Post, DUDLEY OLCOTT, Wa. P. DIXON 
ALEXANDER H. RICE, 


F. RATCHFORD STARR, CHARLES E. MILIER, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS...........008 soees Vice-President. 
IBAAD Os CIATED: ccoccvcccccccccceccccces 2d Vice-President. 
WHEABAM J. BR ickcccc ccc cccccecsocscovcsesed Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasvrer. JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Casbier 
GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, MN.D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 
E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 








UFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1889. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Com pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the Sist of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1888, to 3st December, 1888......... $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SARURET, BBB, 0000. 00 0000 00scsccce-coccece 1,388,238 OL 


Total Marine Premiums.................... $5,253,404 39 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1888, to 5Ist December, 1888,.... $3,867,269 
J. M. ALLEN, President. Losses paid during the same 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. DDE, sncvindcsanetticenintiis $1,998,597 3 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. ReturnsetPremiemeceiGz- = 
PORBOB..ccccccccccvccccccccccce  ONC58T OB 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. The Company has the following Assets, 
/ viz.: 
. United States and State of New York 
Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 


Continental 


GUIRIIGBIG. BE. 09:0 0000 6000000: cvcccassseesecs 569,947 20 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,974,912 12 

Ce Bi lee sieve necce ee cnesccecces 252,812 02 

FIRE INSURANCE Cu I ic ccssseuacsacceed $12,167,986 34 
+ eee 





Orrices, (NEW YORK. 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental ; Brooklyn,cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings. ? and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve tor re-insurance....82,501,884 39 
Reserveampleforaliciaims. 299,768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
TE Ci ive snes cnc cn sie ncnn . 1,226,691 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof; or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of rorty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
3lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 


Total Assets,Jan.1st,1889..85,028,344 69 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 












































DIRECTORS: sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 
, 2 By order of the Board, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, F. C. MOORE. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, RICHARD A. McCURDY J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
GEORGE BLISs: DWARD MARTIN 
HIRAM BAKNEY ALEXANDER E. ORR, TRUSTEES: 
HENRY C. BOWEN CYRUS PECK, ‘ 
CHARLESH. BOOTH, JNO.!. RIKER, J.D. JONES CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
E. W. CORLIES. ALFRED RAY, W. H. H. MOORE, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. M. RICHARDS, A. A. RAVEN, HARLES D. LEVERICH 
HENRY EVANS. WM _H.SWAN, JAMES LOW. N. DENTON SMITH. 
JOHN H. EARLE HENRY F.SPAULDING, | WM. STURGIS. EDW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES FRASER WM. A. SLATER ENJAMIN H. FIELD. JOHNL RIKE 
AUR#LIUS R. HULL, LAWKENCE TURNURE EDMUND W. CORLiKS. ANSON W. HARD 
WM. H. HURLBUT THEODORE F. VAIL, ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC BELL 
BRADISH JOHNSON, J.D. VSRMILYE, WILLIAM DEGROOT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WM. G. LOW, JACOB WENDELL, WILLIAM H. WrBb, IRA BURSLEY 
sain tee RT oUTCHER Sec’y Brooklyn De Wi rare E DODGE. GEORG H MAGe. 
S. H. » Sec’ La, . ° : 
—_— ¥ stnvec GEORGE BLISS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
Senet OC, A. HAND, WALDRON P. B. : 
F. C. MOORE. President. JOHN D. HEWLETT. L. NICHOLS, 


GEORGE L. 
ARCS SI RUERET GEE AMO con 
* “RUSSELL H. HOADLEY. 





CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec 








HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. : 
WN eerie 
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Old and Young. 


THE LAST BANQUET. 


BY A. M. CUMMINGS. 





AT Dungeon Rock, in Lyon, Mass., there was 
once, so local tradition tells us, a considerable 
cavern which was made the rendezvousof ades- 
perate hand of pirates. Here, in the intervals 
of their marauding expeditions, they held high 
carnival, and here they were surprised one 
stormy night by an earthquake, which brought 
the roof of the cavern down upon them, burying 
them and their ill-gotten treasure forever. 





DARK hung the night with its murky 
clouds 

O’er the rugged coast of Lynn; 

Dark was the night, bvt the pirates’ cave 
Glowed genial and warm witbin. 

On the arched stone roof and seamy walls 
The flickering firelight glanced; 

O’er the gleam of hanging weapons bright 
The red reflection danced. 


There was goodly store in that cavern’s 
depths— 
Great flagons of priceless wine, 
And bulky bags of gold doubloons, 
And fabrics fairy-fine; 
There were stiff brocades and glittering 
gems, 
Rich spoils from t! e Spanish Main— 
And for every prize on the pirates’ souls 
A dreadful crimson stainv. 


’T was a dark-browed crew and sinister, 
With bronzed and shaggy faces, 
Keen eyes, firm mouths and furrowed 
cbeeks, 
Scarred deep by sin’s hot traces. 
For those eyes had looked on fearfuP 
sights, 
When reeling decks were red, 
When o’er the wrath of the cruel waves 
Men yet more cruel sped. 


The banquet joy waxed fierce and loud, 
As the rare old wine flowed tree; 
“A song, a song!” they shouted forth 
In their wild and savage glee. 
And then, while the sea and 
storm 
Strained hard, like grappling foes, 
From the rugged throats of the lawless 
band 
This wassail song arose: 


the angry 


“ The wiod’s abroad on the swelling flood, 
Sing ho! for the straining sail, 

Sing ho! for the speed of our galiant ship, 
As she flies before the gale! 


Chorus. 
‘* For our hearts are stout,and our swords 
are keen, 
We are lords of the tossing blue; 
Then sing and drink, till daylight blink, 
Sirg ho! Too-raloc-la-loo! 


‘‘There is shining gold for our swords to 
win, 
There are jewels a king might crave: 
Then forth! tho many a wigbt we send 
To rest in his ocean grave. 
Chorus. 


“Ab, strong men quail when they see our 


| intimately I have lived with sickness. 


| valid for years, torn in shreds with pain, 


THE END OF THE GAME, 
BY ALICE BROWN. 





OF the eleven passengers on the Italian 
ship ‘‘ Livorno,” bound for Marseilles via 
Gibraltar, Helen Austen was the only 
one who was taking the voyage for pleas- 
ure, unconstrained by ill-health. On the 
afternoon when they had sighted the 
Azores she was walking the deck, her 
gray curls shining silvery in the sun, her 
fresh face tinged with the excitement 
brought by a glimpse of land, her brown 
eyes alight with anticipation of what lay 
beyond. 

** Helen,” called Mrs. Baker, an amor- 
phous, middle-aged woman securely 
wedged in a steamer-chair, as the tall fig- 
ure repassed her for the twentieth time, 
‘‘do sit down. You will have nervous 
prostration at this rate. You are not still 
a minute, from the time they wake me by 
washing the decks till they have that 
awful, indigestible supper. Do sit 
down.” 

‘*T can’t, Aunt, dear,” said Helen, with 
alaugh. For the last few days she had 
fallen into the habit of laughing from 
pure delight in the life of thesea. ‘I 
must walk my mile. Did the captain say 
it was seventy-four times up and down?” 

“T don’t know. Here’s Mr. Eastman; 
ask him. He’s the only other crazy one 
on board.” 

Arnold Eastman, editor of the Amer- 
ican Timon, an old-young man, with a 
brown face and brown mustache, had 
come up just in time to fall into step 
with Helen, as she moved away. He was 
an intimate friend. A week ago the two 
women had been ignorant of bis exist- 
ence; but now the sea change which 
creeps over social life on the waves had 
translated him from mere man into a 
brother. 

** Pll tell thee everything I can: 
There’s little to relate,’ ” 
he began. ‘* What shall we begin with?” 

‘*How many miles to Babareen. Oh, 
how impossible it is to be sensible and 
consecutive here! I feel myself degener- 
ating every day. There’sa spell of folly 
over us, isn’t there? I don’t wonder all 
these nervously-prostrated people were 
sent on a sea-voyage. Such mental rest 
amounts to vacuity.” 

** Don’t be personal,” said Eastman. ‘‘I 
may not look it, but remember I’m one of 
the victims of over-work. I wish I hadn’t 
told you. I believe you despise ill-health.” 

**Oh, no, no!” she said, so shocked and 
pained that he at once repented. ‘* Oh, 
you would not say that if you knew how 

I 
must tell you now. My sister was an in- 
and I was with her always, through the 
worst of it. The end only came a year 
ago.” 





flag, 
And pride grows wondrous meek, 
And death-pale fear usurps the throne 
Of the rose on beauty’s cheek. 
Chorus. 
‘Sing ho! Let dastards blench at death, 
We scorn the grisly king; 
Stout hearts can die but once, tra la! 
Sing, brothers! drink and sing!”’ 
Chorus. 


There came a pause, as the chorus died, 
And hark! Is the storm so loud ? 

And sge! how the hanging weapons swing, 
As the rocky walls are bowed. 

The pale-cheeked ruffians rooted stood, 
While a grinding crash was heard; 

Not one of that bold and boasting crew 
In his craven terror stirred. 


For the seated hills leapt madly up, 
The quaking earth gaped wide, 

The granite roof like paper rent 
In seams from side to side. 

And deep in their sunless sepulcher. 
Forever and for ay, 

The pirate band and their blood-stained 

gold 

Were seaied from the light of day. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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THE Paris correspondent of the London 
Times says that the Eiffel Tower, if every 
man had his due, ought to be called the 
Nouguier Tower, for it was a young engi- 
neer of that name in M. Eiffel’s employ- 
ment who first conceived the idea and 
worked it out with the help of an architec- 
tural friend. 





They had reached the stern and stood 
looking at the foamy wake of the vessel. 
Her eyes were filled with a retrospective 
trouble, instantly reflected in his. 

**f am sorry,” he said, awkwardly, 
| longing to put his hand over the slim 
white one that lay on the rail. 

** ©°Tis your cue,’” she laughed, turning 
to him with one of the quick transforma- 
tions which charmed and bewildered him. 
‘*Come, or dinner will be ready and I 
shall never dare face Captain Florio with 
my record incomplete.” 

As they hurried up and down, scraps of 
conversation were wafted to them, at 
which they exchanged an occasional 
smile, tho the tenor was not new. 

‘* Yes, I’m homeopathy,” came aggres- 
| sively from Mrs. Smiles, who had been 
ordered complete rest from proselytizing 
the heathen. ‘‘ Homeopathy I’ve lived, 
and homeopathy I mean to die.” 

‘*Nevertheless, you are on the wrong 
track,” said Gervinus Todd, professor of 
belles lettres in a Western university. 
Tho smail of stature, and asthmatic of 
voice, he proclaimed himself the mouth- 
piece of a great system. ‘‘ The alkaloids 
are life-sustaining, life-renewing. You 
have a cold, let us say; you take tbree 
granules of quinine every half-hour until 
you find relief.” 

‘* Yes, or you take aconite, and find re- 
lief at once,” observed Mrs. Smiles, to no- 


‘* As for me, give me a good black dose 
that will kill or cure,” said Mrs. Baker, 
impartially scornful of heterodox schools. 
**T never took any homeopathic medicine 
but once; then I ate up the whole bottle 
of sugar-plums, and might have swallowed 
them inside the glass, for all the good 
they did me.” 
‘Do you mean to say you didn't ap- 
prove after that test?” inquired Mrs. 
Smiles, with dignified irony. 
** Oh, yes,” returned Mrs. Baker, dryly. 
‘*T liked them very well. Uve got a sweet 
tooth of my own.” 
‘*There’s something in having a pet 
system, isn’t there?” asked Eastman, soft- 
ly, as they moved out of ear-shot. ‘‘ Oc- 
cupation, at least.” 
‘** Yes, and how they do quarr«]! Some- 
times I feel quite left out in the cold, 
when they begin their serious after-din- 
ner tournament.” 
“Pll tell you how to remedy that,” 
said he, with the eagerness of one deter- 
mined to score even an insignificant point 
for himself. ‘* You can rail at me.” 
* On what ground ?” 
** Oh— here in Denmark!’” 
One may remark, in passing, that weak 
puns and irrelevant quotations find them- 
selves in excellent standing at sea, 
** But T don’t know your foibles.” 
‘*Pretend you do. Or, I’ll tell you; let 
us have an original game all to ourselves. 
Let’s play we are very old acquaintances, 
that we knew each other when we were 
school children, and haven’t met since.” 
‘*Wouldn’t that be rathera silly game?” 
inquired she, lifting her delicate brows 
with the charming impertinence allowed 
a woman who, tho she does not as- 
sume she is loved, yet knows she is ad- 
mired. ‘‘ Never mind, tho; perhaps that 
recommends it here. Then henceforth, 
when the others balance pills and pow- 
ders, we will recall the past. No doubt 
we shall both enjoy it hugely, it allows 
such scope for egotism, I must run away 
now. Isee Auntie is preparing to go 
down.” 
When she had left him, Eastman walked 
the deck by himself, musing: ‘‘ I wonder 
if the sister’s illness prevented her marry- 
ing!” How could he find out? Mrs, 
Baker had told him a host of interesting 
facts in the past week—among them, that 
allthe Austens had white hair, and that 
Helen’s began to turn at nineteen—but 
would her native impulses lead her as far 
as this, and, on the whole, did he hope 
they would? 
After dinner, almost every one went 
again on deck, and while the sweet-voiced 
tenor, going to Mentone to die, sang im- 
passioned songs of life and love, Eastman, 
impelled by the motive which moves some 
men to talk to some women, began to tell 
Helen ‘all about it”—where he was born 
how he became a journalist, and even 
how he had been jilted. 
‘She was so astonishingly pretty, in a 
milkmaid sort of way,” he said, apologeti- 
cally; ‘‘and I mourned for years after she 
married.” 
‘* Did she marry Another?” inquired she, 
demurely. 
* Yes, she did, that much-married gen- 
tleman. Well, I thought I was broken- 
hearted, but, do you know, when I met 
her last summer, I found she was exactly 
like everybody else,-and that I didn’t care 
a jot for her. Then I cursed myself for 
the sleepless nights I had wasted in think- 
ing of her, when I might have been com- 
posing immortal editorials; and ever 
since I have found it difficult to call up 
enough sentiment for sympathetic criti- 
cism of the Timon’s love poems.” 
‘* [suppose you remember that I warned 
you against her at the time?” 
Perplexed for an instant only, he broke 
into a laugh, and took up the game. 
‘* Yes, you were uncommonly good to 
me,” he said, gravely. ‘‘Even then you 
saw her fatal likeness to the majority; 
but I was a fool and wouldn’t hear to. 
you.” 
** It seemed a pity that such a well-in- 
tentioned lad as you should be under the 
spell of a hill-wife, pretty and hollow. I 
remember how my patience failed when 
you went about with her photograph 
hung round your neck, outside your cout; 


. 








body in particular. 





v re with you at the time you wept so 
copiously over that lock of hair.” 


‘*Oh, come now!” cried he, roused to 
self-defense; apparently there are things 
no man can bear. 

‘* Yes, you did, and you hated me with 
a mortal hatred because I said she wore 
imitation lace. You didn't speak to me 
for two weeks by the clock.” 

** Well, at any rate, you might let by- 
gones die a natural death and forgive me 
for it. Come, let us be friends.” He held 
out his hand. 

‘**A sudden thought strikes me—let us 
swear eternal friendship,’” she quoted, 
mockingly. ‘‘ But let us first join the 
others, for schools of medicine have lost 
their power to charm, and conversation 
languishes over there.” 

He followed her, wondering whether 
it was the moonlight alone which had 
woven such radiance about her, or if it 
could be that she was not quite “ like 
everybody else” to him. Just now, he 
owned he was not sufficiently sane and 
temperate to judge, and meanwhile, till 
he could get his true bearings, how inter- 
esting it would be—nay, how necessary it 
had become—to know why she had never 
martied! 

A cycle of land acquaintance is as 
nothing compared with the spontaneous 
generation of intimacy on asea voyage, 
Eastman was amused and delighted to 
find that be had become known among 
the invalid passengers as ‘‘ Miss Austen’s 
friend.” 

‘* Would your friend mail our letters 
for us at Gibraltar?” asked Miss Greene, 
the pink-eyed and timid, speaking also in 
behalf of her twin sister. ‘‘ We don't 
understand the currency, and it would be 
dreadful to have our letters held for post- 
age!” 

Helen arranged for her friend with a 
blush but with much readiness; and East- 
man, overhearing the conversation, began 
a triumphal whistling solo, only to re- 
ceive a further drop of joy in hearing her 
humming the same air to herself. Then 
he rang down the curtain on his own per- 
formance and brought her a rug. 

That day at Gibraltar! 

‘** Oh, what a thing it is to wake inpot 
after you’ve made up your mind you may 
never see land again!” cried Mrs. Baker, 
thus admirably voicing the joy of even 
the few who had expected to survive the 
voyage. ‘ And is that really Africa over 
there? It looks like a line of haze, I 
can’t delieve it’s solid land inhabited by 
black folks, with yataghans and cords 
and creeses.” 

‘‘Let nothing surprise you,” counseled 
Eastman. ‘‘We may even see Othello 
when we land.” 

“Actually? Do they give it in Spanish - 
For my part, I’d a thousand times rather 
stay out-of-doors and see the sights.” 

No one found it necessary to explain 
in*the joy of preparation for a day’s holl- 
day from the sea, Mrs. Malaprop herself 
might have passed unregarded. 

They were rowed ashore, and Eastman 
was deputed to order breakfast at the ho- 
tel. Dyspeptics forgot their anticipa- 
tions, and Professor Todd doled out three 
granules apiece with a jovial hand. 

“Try a piece of this sole,” recommended 
Eastman, innocently, expecting to find 
old complaints still at a premium. 

‘‘A piece !” cried the champion dyspep- 
tic, with his mouth full; ‘‘I want 4 
whole one. Waiter, this way. What 
extraordinarily fresh butter! but then 
it’s much better than that Italian stuff 
they ought to call cheese.” 

Later, when the party wound its way 
up over the rocks by the little bridle-path 
known all too well by the astute donkeys, 
Eastman, spendthrift-like, let time and 
place pass unregarded and devoted his 
attention to Helen. She was in royal 
bloom; from the joy of life and motion. 
Her eyes shone, her cheeks were scarlet, 
and that strange white hair became their 
brilliant foil. ‘ 

‘Oh, I never saw so many flowers 
she called to him, as he rode behind. 
‘‘ There is something like a new and won 
derful oxalis. Could that be sweet 
alyssum on that slope above? Was there 
ever such an enchanting day ?” 





Ihave eften felt, tho, that I was too se- 
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those other mornings when we rode 
together. Do you remember how we used 
to get up before day and gallop down to 
the sea?” 

“Of course, through those country 
lanes lined with wild roses and smelling 
of sweet fern.” 

‘«‘ And you used to say: * Let the ponies 
walk till we get to the bridge, and then 
go over with a rush and clatter.’” 

She looked round at him with brightly 
challenging eyes. 

“Ah, you’ve actually done that with 
somebody, or you wouldn’t have thought 
of it. Confess !” 

“Yes, I have, with my old chum, Fred 
Beales, whom I promised to meet in Eng- 
land within a fortnight. But then you 
know you and I did it, too, and jealous 
enough Fred was of you.” 

‘You needn’t try to amuse me to-day,” 
she announced, accepting from her don- 
key boy a huge, many-colored bouquet. 
«“T don’t want to pretend to anything. I 
feelas if I were young-—like the gods— 

only not knowing good and evil. The 
evil has vanished away.” 

Eastman himself began to grow a little 
intoxicated with the bright sky and 
earth, and the brilliant creature before 
him. 

“How lovely gray hair can be,” he 
caught himself thinking. ‘‘ Young? No 
wonder she feels yorng. With a being 
like that, youth is perennial, always re- 
turning, like the summer.” 

Among the shifting scenes of that day 
he caught glimpses into the region of 
pure comedy, and even wished he felt at 
liberty to frame an article on that episode 
of her buying a lace shawl of that wily 
Moor, in a little dark shop. With what 
naive, helpiess grace she turned to beg 
his help in combatting the wretch, and 
how regal she became when, throwing 
the rich things over her head, she looked 
at him with frank and friendly eyes, con- 
taining no challenge to admiration! 

Once on board the ‘‘ Livorno” again, 
the party separated to meet no more till 
Marseilles was at hand. Then, with their 
first greetings, the invalids referred to 
\heir packing as the cause of this brief re- 

tment, tho each one suspected his 
neighbor as he spoke, until Mrs. Baker 
startled them into confession with a bomb 
of truth. 

“Packing!” cried she, when the pale 
and wavering ghosts of the late revelers 
appeared again on deck. ‘I’ve been sea- 
sick. I never knew before that a steamer 
was capable of tipping six different ways 
at once,” 

“Madam, your experience has not been 
unique,” said Professor Todd, showing a 
noble emulation. ‘‘ Had it not been for 
twelve additional granules, I must have 
been prostrated.” 

Meanwhile, the two friends were stand- 
ing together near Mrs. Baker, awkwardly 
feeling their way to what might be fare- 
wells, 

“T believe you go to Mentone for your 
stay;” asked she. 

“I did think of it,” he returned, with 
elaborate carelessness; ‘‘but I’ve been 
dreading its atmosphere of ill health.” 

“True; doubtless if swarms with in- 
valids,” 

“Thad thought of Nice.” 

ae 

He wondered if the breath could be one 
of pleasure. 

“The Hotel Bristol,” he continued, 
shyly, as if awaiting permission. 

“And I'm thankful to hear it!” arose 
Mr:. Baker’s comfortably approving voice 
athis side. ‘Helen, I shall write your 
uncle Hiram. He hates to have us travel 
alone,” 

Behold, then, all general farewells hav- 
ing been said, Eastman settled at Nice, so 
near his new friend that the exigencies of 
amusement brought them together hour 
after hour. Yet he was not satisfied, but 
every day more irritable and uneasy. He 
was in daily expectation of the telegram 
Which would call him to England where 
he had promised to meet Fred Beales and 
sail with him to America. His old chum 
had been desperately ill, and caught at 
the fact of his friend’s brief vacation 
with such childish joy at the thought of 
a traveling companion that, not even for 





his own advantage, could Eastman dis- 
appoint him now. And, after all, why 
should he even nurse the thought of 
longer lingering? Why should he dream 
of winning a prize, so late inlife? They 
were both past their first youth, and had 
doubtless fallen, with equal peristency 
into the rut of solitary habits. He was 
sufficiently comfortable, with his dusty 
editorial den, and his Bohemian life 
shared by a few choice spirits; he could 
imagine, to be sure, the wine of life grow- 
ing thin and sour among the fifties and 
sixties, but that might be better than 
spoiling it altogether with some foreign 
preparation warranted to give body and 
flavor. If he were but still capable of a 
grand passion, he thought, then all might 
be different. He was attracted by her, 
charmed, but doubtless the climate had 
something to do with that. Such reflec- 
tions occupied his colder moments, but 
they were not such as could preserve their 
front in Helen’s presence. 

He was not only acting courier but 
newsmonger in general to the two 
women. 

‘*T have the pleasure of informing you,” 
he announced, one morning, as he entered 
their salon, ‘‘ that the Mid-Lent festiv- 
ities begin to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Baker looked up from her peren- 
nial knitting. 

‘* Festivities in Lent !” she italicized, in 
her fat staccate. ‘‘I should think in a 
Popish country like this they’d much bet- 
ter be humbling themselves and eating 
ashes. No; they put it on their heads, 
don’tthey? Justlike their dirty habits!” 

‘* For three days we are permitted to in- 
dulge ina miniature carnival. There isa 
Corso Blanc, when the Promenade will be 
draped in white, and eke the revelers who 
frequent it. By day there will be fétes 
des fleurs. Ladies, I am your humble 
suppliant; I beg you to accompany me 
through this procession of gayeties.” 

** Not I, thank you,” said Mrs. Baker, 
knitting sturdily. ‘* Three—one—three. 
You are very kind, but I don’t know what 
Hiram would say if I should trust myself 
among those wild French and Italians. I 
dare say they’ll have a genuine orgy be- 
fore they get through. Helen may go; 
she’s afraid of nothing.” 

Eastman turned to entreat her; but she 
met persuasion halfway. 

‘Oh, Aunt, if I may!’ she cried, put- 
ting her hands together in a girl’s fever of 
exeitement. ‘I long tosee it.” 

‘* There will be a masked ball,” insinu- 
ated Eastman, the tempter. 

‘*I draw my line at the ball,” she 
laughed. ‘‘ Iam tooold for that, but not 
for throwing flowers—dear me, no !” 

If Eastman was no longer young, he 
was at least elate with a somewhat unrea- 
sonable warmth of boyish pride in her 
when, next day, they drove away from 
the hotel in a carriage filled with violets 
and camellias. Helen wore a white gown 
and her face was radiant. 

‘* Oh, la belle dame!” cried two or three 
old women who stood at the entrance of 
the promenade, proffering flowers for 
sale, and Helen’s instant blush did not 
lessen the brilliancy of her beauty. But 
in the excitement of the next half-hour 
she forgot self-consciousness, and became 
possessed only with the vivacious spirit of 
the moment. She tossed her flowers with 
a half timid grace bewitching in one so 
stately; she caught.the prodigal favors of 
others with girlish delight. 

‘« Oh,” she cried, when they entered the 
salon again, where Mrs. Baker still sat 
knitting. ‘‘ I should liketo live in a car- 
nival forever!” 

Eastman, going to his room, found a 
telegram from London. Beales had en- 
gaged passage for the taird; would he 
start for London on the next day? He 
tossed aside the odious slip of paper and 
sat blankly down to think. A moment 
ago he had been with Helen, careless of 
the prospect of leaving her; now, with his 
orders to march staring him in the face, 
he knew it would be impossible to leave 
her unless she sent him. As he realized 
his need of her he was seized with panic. 
What chance had a lover who had known 
a woman barely three weeks, and who, 
having no time to lose, could not even 
qualify his phrasing? He grew desper- 









ate, dressed in haste and went down to 
dinner, not daring to think even of suc- 
cess or failure. He was tooabsorbed even 
to notice to note his excitement or tc say, 
when his hand grew cold and trembled, 
‘*T am still young; I am in love.” 

After dinner he hurried to their salon. 

‘‘Mrs. Baker,” he began, ‘‘may we go 
for just a little walk? The town is very 
quiet up here; the high jinks are all go- 
ing on down by the Promenade. I don’t 
believe Miss Austen has really seen Nice 
by moonlight.” 

‘+ Of course she can go,” said her guard- 
ian, cheerfully. ‘‘She’s a free agent, tho 
she isn’t a Daisy Miller. Ask her.” 

“The night is heavenly,” he urged, 
turning to her. ‘‘ You may never see 
another such.” 

Helen hesitated, yielded, and in ten 
minutes more was walking away with 
him under the summer sky. The town 
lay placid in the flooding moonlight, and 
the scent of a thousand flowers filled the 
air. They took the road toward Cimiers, 
and both were absolutely silent, she con- 
strained by the beauty of the night, and 
he by her presence. 

‘‘T am going away to-morrow,” he said 
at length, abruptly. 

‘“Isn’t the summons rather 
pected ?” 

He wondered bow she could speak so 
calmly. One could hardly expect her to 
regret him ; but surely she might show 
some sympathetic tinge of his own trou- 
ble. 

**Not altogether—but just as unbear- 
able. I suppose you have no idea when 
you will be in America ?” 

‘In the fall, probably. I doubt if 
Auntie’s strength of mind will keep her 
from Uncle Hiram much longer. Besides, 
she’s afraid he will break all the best 
china.” 

‘* Might I—do you think I might write 
you occasionally ?” he went on, awk ward- 
ly. ‘* I know it’s a great deal to ask, but 
I must keep you reminded of me in some 
way. You said you had once visited the 
Armstrongs in the winter. You will visit 
them again ?” 

His tone was not only impassioned, but 
grotesque, and she was glad to laugh. 

‘I swear it!—if they invite me. But 
letters—why should I occupy the editori- 
al pen? Put it to nobler uses.” 

‘**Do you mean to say that,I’m to live 
from now till next winter on the mere 
chance of your visiting some people who 
may die to-morrow? Perish the thought! 
{n other words, I won’t attempt it.” 

‘*Dear me,” she said, relapsing into 
jest, as she grew nervous. ‘‘ You have 
lived a good many years without writing 
to me. As Mrs. F.’s Aunt would say, 
‘You didn’t when your uncle Charles 
was alive, much less now.’” 

** Whose fault was it,” he said, hitting, 
in sheer despair, upon a device which, 
weak as it was, might serve to excuse his 
boldness. ‘*‘When we knew each other 
years ago, I wrote you a letter begging 
you to be my wife. You never answered 
it.” 

She was startled, offended. It was easy 
to see that, tho her face was turned away. 
Still, she could not resent the speech 
without assuming an.earnestness match- 
ing his own. 

‘“*T never received it, of course,” she 
said, too much fluttered to take her cue 
with ease. ‘*But that saved me the trouble 
of saying ‘No.’ Besides, I should have 
known you did it out of pique. Come, 
let us go home.” 

‘Then answer me now. I love you. I 
have loved you every n.inute since I was 
a boy, and it has been my terrible mis- 
fortune that I never met you till now.” 
(Lovers do occasionally solace themselves 
with such fancies concerning passion’s 
continuity.) 

‘*Forgive me,” she said, quietly, tho 
her voice trembled; ‘‘ but I think we are 
going a little too far. Our nonsense was 
very well within bounds, but this’— 

“This? Why, don’t you see what this 
is? Don’t you see I love you? What 
can I do to win you? Oh, tell me!” 

She turned and looked at him. There 
were tears on her cheeks, but her mouth 
was smiling. 

‘**I am thirty-two,” she said, 


unex- 


‘*No; we are both young. Remember 
what you said that day on Gibraltar.” 
“And wy hair is white.” 

**So is the frost, and the snow, and 
spun silver, and your hand! Oh, you 
dear and beautiful woman, give me 
your hands to hold while you promise 
me yourself.” 

And knowing that the gift he offered 
her was priceless in her eyes, she turned 
to him and confessed it with the same 
noble fianknesse she had shown him 
through every hour of their brief ac- 
quaintance. 

As they entered the hotel garden, when 
the moon was going down, he detained 
her. 

‘* Wait an instant and tell me this. In 
that time, so long ago, when I was a boy 
and a fool, where were you? Wasn't 
there somebody—-have you ever cared ”’— 

‘* Never,” she laughed, looking at bim 
with happy eyes. ‘‘Truly—truly! I 
don’t see why I didn’t. I suppose I was 
waiting for you—laggard !” 

BOSTON, MASs. 





0 WILLOW! WILLOW! 


BY M., GARLAND, 








Wuy do you weep, 
green, 
Beside this singing stream of water clear? 
Think you in other lands a_ brighter scene 
May be than this that lives around you 
here ? 


O waving willows 


When in your drooping branches stirs the 
breeze, 
Why do you whisper of a dark despair ? 
Is it that you must die here, willow trees, 
And never hope to reach a world more 
fair? 


Or have you, Willows, known some sorrow 
deep, 
That human hearts like ours can never 
know ? 
And are you doomed forever thus to weep, 
Forever thinking of that bitter wo ? 


Oh no, my melancholy friend, 
I happy am, believe me; 

With your long meter rhymes and rhythms 
Why will you try to grieve me ? 


I know the world is very fair, 

The bright sun smiles above me; 
I never know a grief or care; 

The birds and bugs all love me; 


I love the birds and insects, too, 

That through my boughs are humming; 
But I mourn as many others do, 

Because mourning is becoming. 

SAN DIFGoO, CAL. 


-_ 





ABOUT JACK. 


BY WM. CLYDE FITCH. 








To begin with, we were getting ready 
to go to the seashore for a month. Ar- 
rangements had been made for the whole 
family, including Grandma and Don. 
Don is our dog, he used to belong to Rob- 
ert, and Grandma—bvt Grandma is, of 
course, just Grandma. It isn’t easy for 
us to get off all together. There are so 
many of us, and we come so clcse to- 
gether—‘‘ so unexpectedly close,” Father 
says, sometimes when he’s worried. 
Grandma says there’s always a good side 
to everything, and our clothes all do with- 
out even being made over; and then there 
are no twins, which we don’t think a 
good side at all, for Howard and I have 
always been disappointed that we weren’t 
twins—he blames me because I was born 
too soon, but I say.it is his fault for not 
being born soon enough. And as for our 
clothes—well! there’s no use talking 
about them; but if you had to wear a 
dress your older sister wore last year, and 
had to be careful to leave enough of it for 
the one next to you, you would know how 
dreadful it is. Grandma always did see a 
good side to everything tho. 

Ait last we had found a boarding-house 
that would take children, including 
babies, give Grandma a room fronting 
the south, with a window on the east; 
and the prices were as low, Father said, 
as could be expected ‘‘ by aman with 
seven children all of the same age.” 
Father is always teasing and making fun 
about us, yet he seems all the fonder of 
us for it. Indeed, he hasn’t yet gotten 





used to Rob’s being gone, tho Mother 
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never leaves the room now when we talk 
of him, and has taught us not to wish him 
back again. 

This did seem a very nice sort of a 
boarding house. They didn’t have mos- 
quitoes, Father said: ‘‘ Oh, no, boarding- 
houses never do!” and it was only ten 
ninutes walk from a good bathing beach. 
Grandma was afraid some of us would be 
drowned. Tom and Ethel were wild 
over the wrecks that would be washed up, 
and Jack saved two weeks’ pin money to 
buy a shovel; with which, he confided to 
me, after making me cross wy heart I’d 
keep it secret, he was going to dig after 
Captain Kidd’s treasure. 

We had a busy time getting ready. 
Mother said at the beginniog it was no 
use thinking of getting bathing suits for 
us all; we would get four, and half of us 
could go in one day and half the next; 
and Grandma saw the good in it mght 
away, and said it ‘‘ wasn’t healthy” to go 
into the salt water too often. 

Besides, we had a few new clothes to 
get, and there were buttons, and buttons, 
and buttons to be sewed on. There were 
hats to be fixed up and bought, the silver 
(wedding presents, all of it, except Jack’s 
mug and bow], for he was named after a 
rich relative, the only one we've got) to 
be put away, and finally Bridget to be 
gotten off. Mother said it hardly seemed 
as if it would pay, sometimes, she did get 
so tired and worried; and I didn’t blame 
her, especially over Bridget. You see 
Bridget was determined to go with us, 
and then to stay and look after the house. 
It was very hard to persuade her to go 
and stay with her sister at Garrison’s, but 
tinally Father did. 

Then, one day late in the afternoon, the 
train landed all of us in Bayport, very 
dusty and very tired, and Father preity 
worried. We had left Don the last place 
we changed cars, and Jack had wept 
most of the time since because the engine 
wouldn’t turn round and go back after 
him. Jack is so funny and you can’t rea- 
son with him. 

When we got to the boarding-house, we 
found the landlady had only expected six 
children, instead of seven; but she prom- 
ised to put up a cot in one of the rooms 
and make it all right. As we went up the 
steps a lady on the piazza said: ‘‘ Good 
gracious, look at the children!” which 
made Father laugh; and Jack, who heard 
her, turned around and said in his sweet 
way: ‘ There are seven of us, which is 
not counting Rob; but there are no 
twins.” He knew how disappointed 
Howard and I were. 

The rooms did very well; Mary went in 
with Grandma, and I had the younger 
children in charge in the one next. The 
boys were near Father and Mother up- 
stairs. I always have charge of the 
younger ones. They call me “ Sister,” 
tho Mary is older than I; but Mary is 

pretty and I am not (I have red hair and 
a very bad nose), and she plays the piano. 
I never could play anything but scales, 
and even then I can’t quite manage my 
thumbs. Mary has gentleman callers, 
too, but I always liked to be about the 
house and help Mother. I suppose that’s 
the reason they come to me—as they did 
when it happened. For something did 
happen, and of course it was Jack. 
When anything happens I always know 
it is Jack. Why, when people ask about 
us, they always say: ‘‘ How’s Jack and 
the rest of the children ?’—and it was the 
same way this time. 
We were at the breakfast-table the first 
morning, and the landlady said: “I 
thought there were seven children, Mrs. 

Edgeworth, but there are only five here.” 

I supposed there were six down, all ex- 

cept Mary, whom we never waited for. 

I had left her up-stairs when I came 

down, doing her hair, and it takes her a 

long time. Sometimes I am glad I’ve 

got red hair—dear Mother calls it auburn; 
but I might as well own up it is just hon- 
est red, because it doesn't seem to make 

any difference how you “do it,” and if I 

had hair like Mary’s I suppose I'd take 

just as long as she in the morning, tho I 

hope not. But besides Mary’s not being 

down, Jack was not there. Father sent 

Tom up-stairs,and he came back quite 


been slept in. The boys didn’t notice last 

night he was not there, or if they did 

they must have supposed him in one of 

the other rooms, on account of the land- 

lady's mistake. Mother said he came in 

ard kissed her good-night, and got his 

shovel out of the trunk at about eight 

o’clock. Right away I had a suspicion— 

he had gone down to the beach for that 

Kidd treasure; but why hadn’t he come 

back? Just then Mary came into the 

room, She had her hair done up high to 

wear with her new shade hat, and had a 

veil to put over her complexion, She 

said she found this note pinned on my 

door as she passed. I hadn't noticed it. 

It was from Jack. I read it aloud: 

** Dere Margy I me gone to hunt for Kap- 

tin Kid’s trezure by munelite. It’s the best 

tim his spirut is sed to huver over the place 

I shall kouvjeal myself in that bote on the 

shore and keep my eys open don’t forget 

yore oth to keep mum. I shall be hom for 

br-kfast. Jack.” 

We all laughed and felt easier; of course 
he had overslept in the boat. Father and 

Tom had already started for the beach 

and they would find him. Mary was so 
nervous she couldn’t eat any breakfast, 

and she and Mother went to meet Father, 

while I took Grandma’s breakfast up to 
her. I had gotten all my things un- 
packed, and most of Mary’s, when Tom 

burst into my room, and said right out: 
‘* Margy go to Mother; Jack’s drowned.” 

I just fell right down, with my head in 
the trunk, I felt as if I had died, or was 
going to,and I should have been very 
weak and selfish if the lid of the trunk 
hadn’t fallen on me, which made me get 
up and remember Mother. 

She was in her room by the window, 
facing the sea, and in her lap was Jack’s 
hat all wet and draggled. She did not 
stir, she did not look at me, but sat there 
like the women in that poem, ‘ Three 
fishers went sailing out into the West.” I 
couldn’t speak to her then. I ran out and 
caught Tom by the arm, in the hall, and 
pinched him hard, and cried: *‘ Tell me, 
tell me.” He said the tide had been 
unusually high, and the boat had not been 
fastened, and—well—the boat was gone, 
and that was all there was to tell, except 
that the hat had been picked up some- 
where on the beach. Tom’s voice was 
very choky, but he didn’t cry; he thinks it 
isn’t manly. I don’t see why, when there’s 
such trouble. I told Tom not to tell 
Grandma*yet, and then I went back to 
Mother. She still sat by the window, 
with her eyes wide open facing the sea. 
Somehow or other I wanted her tocry. I 
sat down at her feet with my head against 
her knees and cried myself, I couldn’t 
keep in any longer, and she put her hand 
on my head—right on the red hair—but 
that was all. 

After a while 1 commenced to think. I 
didn’t believe he was drowned, after all. 
The boat had just floated off, and it 
would float back or be brought back by a 
steamer or something, I was sure of it. 
And so I commenced to talk, and told 
Mother how many ways there were to 
save him and how foolish it was to be- 
lieve he was drowned, yet. The hat 
didn’t mean anything; and by and by I 
managed to get that away from her and 
hid it under the chair. lt wasn’t like 
Mother to give way so; but I suppose she 
was worn out with getting ready to go 
away, and that was why. 

Anyway, at last she spoke to me, called 
me ‘‘her daughter” (now,I love that; 
she never calls Mary anything but Mary), 
and she cried a little, too, and said she 
felt better. I often wonder why a good 
cry makes you feel better, especially if 
you’ve been unchristian and spiteful. 
And there we sat together at the window, 
looking out. 

Two boats, she said, had gone out, 
Father in one of them. We sat there 
whole hours, Mother und I, and I never 
was so sad and so happy at the same time 
in my life. I pretended he was surely 
coming back, and before long. Every 
time I spoke of him I said, ‘‘ When he 
comes back”; and Mother helped and did 
the same way, till by and by I felt as if 
he really were, and Mother too, for she 
commenced to wonder if she ought to 





frightened, and said Jack’s cot hadn’t 


could, and I said I didn’t think she ought, 
for it never did any good anyway; and 
now just after being drowned—and I 
laughed and said perhaps he’d come home 
with a treasure, and just then Mother 
started and leaned out of the window. 
**Margy,” she screamed, ‘* look!” She 
stood up, but she trembled so she had to 
hold on to me; and there, sure enough, 
coming from the beach, was Jack, Father 
on one side of him, a fisherman on the 
other, and the boys running all about 
him. Don had turned up too, and was 
walking solemnly behind. Mother ran 
down the stairs and I after her, only 
stopping to tell Mary to come, and why. 
“This good fisherman has found our 
‘ Kid,’” shouted Father. 

‘* But we ain’t found no treasure,” said 
the fisherman, as they came near. But 
Jack screamed, as Mother hugged him 
tigat in her arms: ‘ Yes, you have, be- 
cause I’m Mother’s ‘ little treasure.’ ” 

No one could bave punished him after 
that ; and he had been punished enough 
anyway, for he had waked up and found 
himself off on the water in the boat. He 
had gotten in when it was way up on the 
beach, and was so tired he forgot to keep 
his eyes open. He said he forgot all 
about the treasure when he was out on 
the ocean, and he didn’t believe he would 
ever hunt for it again, the waves were 
so very big, and made him feel so much 
‘littler’ than ever. ‘‘ But, there,” he 
didn’t dare think of Father and Mother 
and Sister and the others. He just knelt 
down in the boat and said ‘* Now I lay 
me” over and over and over again. He 
didn’t want to go to sleep of course ; but 
it was the only prayer he could think of. 
The fisherman had found him among 
the shoals by the second beach. 

Jack kept near Mother all the day; he 
seemed to realize how dreadfully he had 
made her feel. And that night Howard 
and I, coming up from a walk on the 
beach, heard Mother singing the same 
sweet songs she sang to all the children 
when we were babies; and looking up, 
by the moonlight, we saw her with Jack 
in the big chair by the window, his two 
arms about her neck. 

Boston, MASS. 
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Communications for thi department should be ad- 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My 17, 32, 27, is a measure. 
My 1, 29, 11, 8, is a piece of money. 
My 18, 36, 43,is a black substance. 
My 31, 2, 19, is a domestic fowl. 
My 5, 7, 47, is a sheet of water. 
My 42, 12, 39, is a commotion. 
My 3, 41, 14, is not high. 
My 16, 4, 28, is to place. 
My 44, 15, 6, is a vehicle. 
My 21, 10, 40, is a plaything. 
My 46, 33, 20, is a play. 
My 18, 45, 30, is part of a fish. 
My 24, 9, 23, is evil. 
My 25, 22, 37, is to study. 
My 34, 35, 38, is a falsehood. 
My 7, 40, 26, is yes. 
My whole is a great occasion. 


DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 


Il x « » 
» 12 » 

* 3 , 
aw 15 
16 , 
* * 4 
8 » « 
» 19 » 
« x» 


ae we * 
—_*k & * 
* 


* 


oe qe * * We 
a * Te * & % 


* 
* 

* Ce * & 
a « 
o* * * * * 


Cross-words: 1. Granting. 

. Beliefs. 

. Obstructions. 

. Famished. 

. To taste of salt. 

. Contrivance too late. 

. A musical composition. 

. A cipher composed of one or more let- 

ters interwoven. 
9. To suffer. 
10. To have confidence in. 
Zigzags: From 1 to 5, one of the months. 
From 6 to 10, dunces. 
From 11 to 15, terms. 
From 16 to 20, value. 
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punish him, She didn’t see how she 


NAME PUZZLE. 


L*ox*«x 
N*o«x 
Cx ox x 
S*o«%x 
L*o*x 
M*0%** 
E*0** 
M * 0 * * 
P * 0 * x 


All are femals names. 
The center word means not to impute, 


DIAMOND IN HALF SQUARE, 
00*0000 
o*x ** 00 
es * ee 
Ox**# 
O0O* 
Oo 
Diamond: 
1. A consonant. 
2. A crop for animals. 
3. A place sought by hundreds, 
4. At the present time. 
5. A consonant. 
Half Square: 
. One of the chief magistrates of Genog 
. One who opens. 
. A place for travelers. 
. The old plural of sufficient. 
. Fixed. 
. Abbreviation of translator. 
. A vowel. 


Noam © Ww 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS, 


oo*00 
o0oo*o00 
0o0o0*oo0o 
o0oo0o*00 
@o*00 
o0oo*o00 
0oo*00 
oo*00 


1, Syncopate pains, and leave units. 

2. Syncopate to drink in honor of, and 
leave thrown. 

3. Syncopate to scatter, and leave a din- 
ner dish. 

4. Syncopate a fragment, and leave an 
out building. 


zle. 

6. Syncopate the breast, and leave to rush 
with violence. 

7. Syncopate to seize upon, and leaveto 
exchange. 

8. Syncopate extended work, and kave 
untrue sayings. 

The syncopated letters spell the name ofa 
distinguished man. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY léta. 
METAGRAMS. 

. Kin. 

Din. 

Gin. 

Bin. 

Fin. 

Pin. 

Win. 

Sin. 

Tin. 
DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 
BUFFALO 


Sa2rauPpwepp 


DEFRAUD 
GREETER 
PINCHER 
CLASHER 
INDUCES 


TREASON 


COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
1. Concealments. 
* Hew. 

Pod. 

Lid. 

Ape. 

Lop. 


2. Double Cross-word Enigma. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


Milan 
Angle 
Glene 
Neer 
Ergot 
Gotten 
Tendon 





From 11 to 20, the name of a famous Eng- 
lish poet. F, 8. 


Donnai. 


5. Syncopate to balance, and leave to puz- 





* ti ee ee ee 


eso ee oe et OS ee Pe 


Seared awe ont © 2a 









‘16TH. 


na. 


onal, 
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RARUS AND JIM. 
BY H. C. MERWIN. 





No sketch of Rarus would be complete 
without some mention of his remarkable 
friendship for a dog. Wheti the horse 
was in California, a fireman gave to Splan 
a wiry-bhaired Scotch terrier pup, who 
was then two months old, and weighed 


when full grown only fifteen pounds. 
Splan in turn gave the pup to Dave, the 
oom of Rarus, with the caution not to 
let the horse hurt him, for on several 
occasions Rarus had bitten dogs that ven- 
tured into his stall. But to this terrier, 
who is described as possessing “ almost 
buman intelligence,” the trotter took a 
great fancy, which the dog fully returned. 
They became fast and inseparable friends. 
« Not only,” says Mr. Spine. “‘ were they 
extremely fond of each other, but they 
showed their affection plainly asdid ever 
aman fora woman. We never took any 
ins to teach the dog anything about the 
orse. Everything he knew cameto him 
by his own patience. From the time I 
took him to the stable, a pup, until I sold 
Rarus they were never separated an hour, 
We once left the dog in the stall while 
we took the horse to the blacksmith’s 
shop, and when we came back we found 
he had made havoc with everything there 
was in there, trying to get out, while the 
horse, during the entire journey, was un- 
easy, restless, and in general acted as bad- 
ly as the dog did. Dave remarked that 
he thought that he had better keep the 
horse and dog together after that. When 
Rarus went to the track for exercise or to 
trot a race, the dog would follow Dave 
around and sit by the gate at his side, 
watching Rarus with as much interest 
as Dave did. When the horse returned 
to the stable after a heat, and was un- 
checked, the dog would walk up and 
climb up on his forward legs and kiss 
him, the horse always bending his head 
down to receive the caress. In thestable, 
after work was over, Jim and tke horse 
would often frolic liketwo boys. If the 
horse lay down, Jim would climb on his 
back, and in that way soon learned to 
ride him; and whenever I led Rarus out 
to show him to the public, Jim invariably 
knew what it meant, and enbanced the 
value of the performance by the manner 
in which he would get on the horse’s 
back. On these occasions the horse 
was sbown to halter. and Jimmy, who 
learned to distinguish such events from 
those 1p which the sulky was used, would 
follow Dave and Rarus out on the quar- 
ter stretch; and then when the halt was 
wade in front of the grand stand, Dave 
would stoop down, and in a flash Jimmy 
would jump on his back, run up his 
shoulder, from there leap on the horse’s 
back, and there he would stand, kis head 
high in the air and his tail out stiff be- 
hind, barking furiously at the people.” 
When Rarus was sold to Mr. Bonner 
Splan sent Jimmy with the horse, 
rightly judging that it would be cruel to 
separate them. But in Mr. Bonner’s 
stable there was already a bull-terrier 
in charge, and one day when, for some 
real or fancied affront, the small dog at- 
tacked the larger one, the latter took 
Jimmy by the neck and was fast killing 
him; but Rarus heard his outcries, and, 
perceiving that his little friend was in 
danger and distress, pulled back on the 
halter till it broke, rushed out of hisstall, 
and would have made short work with 


the bull-terrier had he not been restrained 


by the grooms.—Atlantic Monthly. 





SECRETARY RUSK AS A LAWN- 
MOWER. 


As Secretary Rusk sat at his desk yes- 
terday afternoon his gaze fell upon the 
workmen engaged in mowing the first 
crop of grass on the grounds of the Agri- 
cultural Department. Something in their 
movements did not satisfy his eye, and 
turning to Chief Clerk Rockwoud he said: 

“Td like to go out there and give those 
fellows points.” 

“You'd better turn that over to me,” 
responded Major Rockwood. ‘*I can mow 
all around you.” 

“ “Not much,” replied the Secretary. 
a the boys say, you ain’t built that 
y. 


This morning as they rode up the 
avenue to the Department building the 
sight of the mowers alongside brought to 
mind yesterday’s banter, and without a 
word the Secretary and Chief Clerk 
leaped from the carriage to the lawn, 
and, grabbing each a scythe from the 
astonished laborers, began to swing them 
in the most approved style. The tall 
form of the Secretary moved rapidly 
along a wide swath, amid the plaudits 
of an admiring crowd attracted by the 
unusual spectable, while Major Rock- 
— more modestly held his own in the 
ee pe But he did not make good his 

‘ast of mowing all around the Secre- 
pr In fact the latter demonstrated his 

ying qualities by going to the Depart- 
nent after finishing his stint and cut- 

& off 4 few heads with the official 





guillotine, while the Major failed to 
show up at his desk at all during the 
day. It was explained that he had gone 
to Mount Vernon.—-Exchange. 








Everybody who has a boy knows that 
— can be very illy spent on a boy’s 
suit, 

“Cheap” prices certainly catch at 
tention, but a ~ cheap” article has no 
merit, not even in the price, 


Wemake nothing but the best. All 
the younger Boys’ Suits, between $4.00 
ald $11.06, and the bigger ones between 
$6.00 and $18.00, go direct to the cus- 
a minus all the profits other stores 
ask, 


We are first handlers of Derby Hats, 
{o0, for Boys, and sell them at $1.25, 
: Ls store sells them for less than 


Hackett, Carhart &6o., 


Men’s and Boys’ Olothing and Hats, 


N. E. COR. CANAL ST, AND B’WAY, 


New York. 


A return mail. Full Description 
oody’s New Taylor System of Dress 


Cutting. MOODY &CO.,Cincinnati.0. 
WHY DO YOU WEAR A 
SHINY COAT? 


We Guarantee to Remove the Shine. Giv- 
ingthe Garment the Appearance of New, 
GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED FREE. 

Clothing Returned in a Neat Box. 


LEWANDO’S 
French Dyeing and Oleansing Establishment, 


FIFTH AVE.Cor.14th St., W.;731 SIXTH 
AVE.; 276 EIGHTH AVE,, New York, 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston. 








Side Lpestitea 


IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CURTAINS 


Prices Greatly Reduced. 





$8.00 Chenille Portié@res............ $6.00 
9.50 - elie iy 2 DAE x 7.50 
8.00 - = nedamcnira sia 4.50 
1.50 Nottingham Lace Curtains... 1.16 
2.00 * - * 3 tae 
3.00 -“ “ * is CR 
16.00 Tamboured * Ons Se 
17.50 Cluny - e  ..015.00 
13.50 ” = « .. 20 


Sudh Lpestitle 
HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


























There are various ways of washing dishes—possibly the above 
isthe worst. If you want your dishes, glassware, silver, &c., per- 
fectly clean and bright, wash them with Pearline. Being a powder 
itis especially convenient for this work—besides it keeps the 
dish-rag clean, pure, sweet. Put Pearline in sinks and basins, turn 
on hot water ; it will cleanse the waste pipes. Many women use 
Pearline for these purposes only; they are only.half wise. For 
the laundry, kitchen and house-cleaning, in fact wherever soap 
is used, try Pearline—it’s better, quicker, and saves labor—it has 
no equal, no rival. It is as harmless as the finest imported castile 
soap. Beware of peddled imitations. Pearline is never peddled, 
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Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 





PAINLESS 





EFFECTUAL 


ZPILLS:: 

CREAT EICINE duinta se 
For Weak Stomach—mpaired Digestion—Disordered Liver, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents 
FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s 
Pills on receipt of price—édut inguire first. (Please mention this paper.) 





Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner ures, we weer. -- $12 06 
Fine white French China Dinner pieces. 22 00 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $8.50; white. 7 50 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44'p'ces $10 and’ 12 00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, a; white..... 3 00 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs.... 15 00 


up 
Baqmated, Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 
low prices. 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 


1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 
Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. nt on receipt of P. O. M. Order or Draft. 


EDWIN C.BURT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
IN 









446 & 448 Fulton 8t. 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 
The genuine Edwin 

C. Burt Shoe has full 

name stamped on lin- 

ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


SOLID COMFORT. 


SEA BATHIN Ina bath tub. Use 


Mediterranean Sea 
EDWIN G, LEWIs, 210 Front st., N.Y. 





Salt. P’k'gs to suit. 














ST s Cc 
whe OL EAT SiS TOSSING, 
F. P. CLEANFAST Darning 
Cotton of 
Robinson our Dye. 
Dye. Retail stores 
Guaranteed #27 Broad- 
not to way,2 West 
crock, Mth St.. and 
The wearing 28 West 
125th Street, 
quality un- New York. 
surpassed. 107 State St., 
. Chicago. 
Send for 49 West St., 
price-list. ‘TRADE-MARI Boston. 

















wesc COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for woues. 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeanple stimulant.’’ Annual sale 
8,000,000 jar: 


Genuine only with tac-simiile of Justus vor 
Liebig’s signature in bine across label, as 


above. ‘ 
Sold by S keepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
LIESIG’S E RACT OF MEAT CO., L’td London. 








WE MAKE ALL KINDS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS FOR AMATEURS, 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue and 
copy of Modern Photography. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL Co., 


12 AQUEDUCT ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Great Reduction in Price. 


THE INNER LIFE 


vo 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“ The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for * THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” ¥5c. We 
will furnish it post-paid at §O0c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The bvok—* THE PICTURE AND THE MEN’’—is 


retailed at 5 We will furnish it it-paid f 
35c. Early orders arerequested. "Address eo 


; Tx INDEPENDENT, 
Bo 


“ X 2787, NEW YORK. 
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PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


The Work of Some of New York’s Chari- 
table Institutions. 


ST. GeorGce’s CHAPEL, ) 
CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION, > 
40 Stanton St., New York. 
Mrs. Harriet H. Ayer. 


DEAR MADAME: For some months I have been 
using your “ Vita Nuova” among our poor and sick 
with excellent results, but buying at retail makes it 
rather expensive for charity work, although we never 
buy less than one-half dozen bott'es atatime. Will 
you svepply this Mission Chapel direct from your 
manufactory at wholesale rates for such small pur- 
chases as a dozen bottles at an order? 

Yours truly, 


C. SCADDING, Minister in Charge. 
Dec. 14, 1888. 
New YORK, August 16, 1888. 
Dear Mrs. Ayer: 


Having tried your Vita Nnova with perfect satis- 
faction; we cheerfully recommend its use to all per- 
sons suffering from the ills mentioned in your Dan- 
ger Signals. Wishing you God's blessing. Your’s ever 
gratefully, 

Little Sisters of the Poor, 


SR. MELANIE. 
ST. GEORGE'S MEMORTAL House, ’ 
207 East 16th st.. New York, Dec. 21, i888. § 
Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 

DeAK MADAME: The Rev. Dr. Rainsford has de- 
sired me to write and ask of youafavor. Last year 
you most generously donated a large quantity of Vita 
Nuova for the parish poor. It has been carefully dis- 
pensed and has proved most beneficial to many. 

The last bottle was given a few days ago, and the 
favor I am desired to ask is: Would you again kindly 
remember the sick poor by contributing for their use 
some more of your excellent Tonic? 

With sincere thanks forthe benefit you have con 
ferred by your gift, 1 remain, dear madame, yours 
truly, J. E. FORNERET. 

Prof. David Swing, of Chicago. He preaches in Cen 
tral Music Hall to 2,500 people every Sunday. Note 
what he says: 

LAKE GENEVA, WIs., June 2d, 1887. 

DEAR FRIEND MRS. AYER: You and I have so lceng 
been personal friends that Iam almost afraid that 
my regurd for you helps make your “ Vita Nuova” 
better than other medicines. It finds in my organism 
an enemy that has “held the fort” tor thirty years, 
but it has already brought me peace and hope. it 
has great merit as a help tonature. I[ am glad it is 
not a magical compound, nor the juice of some plant 
found in the heart of Africa by some heaven-guided 
tramp, but is wholly rational and scientific. With 
kindest wishes, your friend, DAVID SWING. 

Similar letters have been received from Maj. Gen. 
Rufus Ingalls, ex-Quartermaster General U.S. Army; 
Hon. 8S. 8. Cox. Amos J, Cummings and Wm. G. Stabl- 
necker, members of Congress; Judge Morgan J. 
O’Brien, Supreme Cuurt of New York; Steele Mac- 
kaye, Esq., Hon. Heary Waterson, Col. A. J. Cocker- 
ill, Editor N. Y. World, and many other emineot men. 

Vita Nuova is the best remedy for dyspepsia, nerv- 
ousness, sleeplessness and overwork. It will assist 
the weak stomach, it will rest the weary brain, it will 
* brace up” the shattered nerves. As it is made from 
the prescription of a famous physician, you are not 
taking a quack medicine. As it is made by an honest 
manufacturer, you are assured of pure ingredients. 
As it is used and indorsed by men and women you all 
know and respect, you are not using an unknown or 
untried remedy; ooly be careful to get the genuine; 
refuse substitutes. 


If your druggist does not have Vita Nuova send one 
dollar to The hecamnier M'f’g Co., 52 Park Place, New 
York City 
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VER, ASTHMA and COoN- 
SUMPTION, by enabling the 
sufferer to breathe (inhale) 
~ powerful, hewling, soothing 

and curative vapors al! 

x ing as usual. safe, comfort- 

— ee able, pleasant, Inexpensive. 

The most successful treatment ever known. No mat- 
ter what you have tried or how despairing you are,call 
and see it, or send for Pamphlet and Testimonials. 


The PILLOW-INHALER 


, ‘ures CATARRH, HAY. FE- 
- or £ q 

twenty-four—whiist sleep- 
1520 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa, 





____ HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. _ 


Adjoining the BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


1 Montague Street, Russell Square, 


LONDON. 


Central, quiet and weil appointed. Beds, Is. €d. to 
3s. Breakfast or Tea from Is. 3d. to 2s. Highly rec 
ommended by many Professors and others from 
America. Full Tariff and Testimonials on applica- 
tion. Proprietor, J TRUSLOVE. Telegrams, 
“ TRUSLOVE, LONDON.” 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 
TREMPER HOUSE, 


Open June to October. The manager may be seen at 
Sth Ave.Hotel, N.Y., Mondays and Fridays, or address 
. H, TRE! ER, Jr.» Phenicia, 
LOUIS F, GOODSELL, M’a’r, 
Formerly of Cozzen’s, now Cranston’s. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 








Taylor’s Restaurant, 


Broadway. corner 11th Stree. New York 


Sharon Springs, N. Y. 
European Methods of Using 
Sulphur Water. 
INHALATION, GAS INHALATION, PULVERIZATION, Db: 
steam or com _— air, for CATARRH, BRONCHIAL 
Trovs.es, and Diseases of ResrprraToRY ORGANS 
after methods employed at 
ALLEVARD, CHALLES, MARLI0Z, ENGHIEN, Eavux-BONNES, 
and other Continental Sulphur Springs. 
Douches of every description, 
hot, cold or tempered, with or without force (duuches 
horizontales, ecossaisses en pluie, en colonne, &c.) for 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, SclaTica, and allied diseases 
as applied at 
AIx-Les-Bains, FRANCE, and other European Springs. 
Tus Bats. PLUNGE Batu. 


Establishment open cune 10th. 
MowoGrRaPu and DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET with list of 
hotels, &c., and prices mailed gratis. Address 
John H. Gardner & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. Y. 





Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE <*rops. 





Farm and Garden. 


\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vatuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 





OUR BERRY CULTURE. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


OF strawberries, whoever desires to plant 
this summer will find that it will not yet do 
to throw out Sbarpless, Cumberland, Cres- 
cent and Manchester. Crescent, for color 
and quantity aud shipping quality, is as 
good an early market berry as the older list 
sbows, and Manchester was the best late 
berry. Cumberland was the finest early 
table berry, and Sharpless the best later 
one. 

Among the newer sorts there are three 
that stand criticism: Bubach No. 5, Haver- 
land and Jessie. The first two of these may 
be set down as not one whit over-praised; 
the last has been intolerably puffed, but is 
a good berry. In one thing Haverland isa 
wonder above all I have planted; that is, in 
its long, strong roots. I never saw such 
root-growth in strawberries before. Last 
year they astounded me; and I have just 
set more from the Cleveland Nurseries that 
beat the others. Then the berry is all that 
has been claimed for it, and the growth 
above ground is immense and rapid. I 
planted Itaska, and it is at the other ex- 
treme—no roots, no top; all berries and 
then death. Itisa failure. Ohiois as good 
a late ber:y »s we have; Summit I have 
large hopes for, and am very confident that 
Pearl will not disappoint us. But of the 
whole list, why will not Cumberland, 
Sharpless, Bubach No. 5 and Haverland be 
enough ? Or add Pearl and Jessie. Pro- 
fessor Budd, of lowa Agricultural College, 
speaks laudiogly of Pearl. Cloud and War- 
field and several more newest sorts, are not 
yet fairly tested. Belmont, Charles Down- 
ing, Jewell, May King, Prince of Berries, I 
shall not any longer plant, altho each one 
has good points. Other things being equal, 
the strong grower is preferable to all others; 
and for that reason I am very partial to 
Haverland. I bave done with it what 1 
never did with any other stock—allowed 
newly set plants to carry their blossom- 
buds. , 

A little better light on blackberries be- 
gins to make us satisfied that we have one 
or two really worth growing. Wilson Jun- 
ior is the finest berry I have grown; but it 
is very tender and hopelessly so. By cover- 
ing a few canes I get berries, but not profit- 
ably. But Agawam, long half overlooked, 
is our best berry for quality, quantity, size 
and hardiness combined. Taylor is also 
really good, all in all, and next to Agawam. 
Tbird in rank is Snyder, which in moist 
land is excellent, but on dry upsoils is hard 
and worthless. I grow it in grass. The 
Kittatinny one year in five will give a crop. 
It is a late berry, and when fully ripe is very 
fine. I do not like to get on without a few 
plants. But hereafter, until better sorts 
come, I shall plant Agawam. Erie, I hear 
it stated, is only the old Lawton. I have 
not fruited it, but think itis not the Law- 
ton; altho we have nurserymen who sell 
Lawton for anything and everything. But 
as my plants have not fruited, it is not pos- 
sible to judge fairly and fully of them. 
They are quite hardy, but not ironclad ; but 
Lawtun kills down every time and Kitta- 
tinny most of the time. A little more test 
may thrust Erie to the very front. Mat- 
thew (whose judgment is as good as his 
word, and that is perfect) says that in 
Northern Ohio the Erie never fails, while 
Lawton and Kittatinny nearly always do. 
The fruit is of the Wilson type, and said to 
be very abundant and large. 

Lucretia Dewberry I cannot report on as 
favorably as formerly. It certainly has 
killed back somewhat when trained to 
stakes, and it does make a great deal of 
work to keep it in good shape. The fruit is 
large and fine and reasonably abundant; 
but for market I do not care to wait on its 
peculiarities and sprawliness, while for 
home use I can get on happily without it. 
Agawam alone will serve a family satisfac 
torily; the quality is excellent and crop 
abundant. But why not raise seedling 
blackberries? 

Among raspberries we have no improve- 
ments in the reds. Cuthbert stands at the 
head whenever it is hardy, and that is as 
far north as Central New York. Northern 
New York and Iowa complain of its killing 
back. I never had it seriously hurt but 
once. It will generally stand twenty de- 
grees below zero, unless the winter be very 
open and dry. Golden Queen, which I see 
some still insist is a shout of Cuthbert, is a 
capital good berry and entirely hardy. But 





it,is not as solid as Cuthbert, and it does not 
appear from evidence that the berry itsel 
furnishes, to be what it is claimed to be, a 
relative of Cuthbert. If you must have 
iron-clads select Turner for early and Phil- 
adelphia for late. Be sure to keep Turner 
highly cultivated and few canes ina hill, 
you will thus get what you ask for. Crim- 
son Beauty and Hansell will not pay to 
plant. They are good to sell, because they 
sucker all over a lot in less than no time. 

As for Shaffer’s Colossal Purple-red, by 
all means plant it freely. It is immense in 
both plant and berry. New Rochelle, an- 
otber purple-red much earlier than Shaffer, 
I continue to plant and likeit. It is deli- 
cious forcanning and cooking. 

Of blacks we may as well discard Gregg 
for once and all, for it is tootender and dia- 
bolically thorny. [ am now planting 
Nemaha, Hopkins, Hilborn and Ohio. I 
anticipate much from Hilborn. Souhegan 
for very early; Nemaha for very late. 
Black raspberries do not pay profitably un- 
less raised with a view to drying for distant 
market when home market is glutted as it 
is sure to be a part of each year. Red rasp- 
berries pay invariably; and consumption 
keeps up with production easily. 

Of gooseberries I can only report that so 
far industry is utterly profitless with me, 
giving us no fruit worth mentioning. My 
best berry is a wilding evidently bird sown 
and a perfect cross of native and foreign 
sorts. 

I bave been watching the progress of berry 
culture in this section aud it is like hop 
culture and other sorts of culture, rushed 
into headlong when the expectation is to 
get rich at once. If profits are not large the 
fields are soon plowed up. Half of the 
plantations are never properly cultivated, 
and of course makes vast trouble and little 
money returns. No one should undertake 
small fruit culture without patience and 
some love for the mere work itself. But for 
home comfort ‘no one should fail in three 
days of having a small fruit garden. 

I grow all my berries in rows one way and 
tie to wires fastened to stakes four feet high, 
leaving the canes six or seven feet. The ex- 
pense is little, andthe crop enormous. The 
canes are always out of the way for horse 
culture. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES. 








BY GEO. E. WALSH. 


THERE are many methods of transplant- 
ing large evergreen and deciduous trees 
with perfect safety and success; but the 
best method has yet to bedecided upon. A 
mav who has been taught by experience 
naturally enough concludes that his way is 
as good as any, if not a little better; and in 
many iustances it would be difficult to con- 
wradict him. Yet some day we discover 
that somebody else has worked out a plan 
superior to ours an‘ it is not policy to re- 
fuse to listen to or heed his advice. For in 
stance, many of the old Floridians will to- 
day transplant orange trees in the most 
reckless manner. In digging a trench 
around the trees they will often seriously 
injure large roots that would be fatal to 
many trees. Arope is then hitched around 
the tree and the whole thing pulled up for 
cibly. Roots are torn off, limbs broken and 
bark peeled fromthe main trunk. Then 
probably the tree is carried on an ox-cart 
for miles, with limbs dragging along on the 
sand and the mass of roots exposed to the 
sun’s rays. That is the old custom of 
transplanting orange trees and the ‘‘crack- 
ers,”’? who still cling to it, will tell you by 
way of explanation that it “‘doesn’t hurt 
the trees and it is the cheapest and easiest 
way of making the change.” 

The trees apparently live in most cases, 
and in that way the rough handling does 
not hurt them: but it certainly does retard 
their growth and puts them back several 
years. A little carefulness would largely 
obviate this difficulty, so that the trees 
would not be set back in their growth for 
any great length of time. 

The custom of transplanting large trees 
in the North is somewhat different. Wedo 
it when the ground is frozen up, and when 
the roots are lifeless and free from sap. 
But even then thetrees are liable to be put 
back for a season or two. The ground, too, 
is frozen and hard, and it is difficult tomake 
large excavations. To obviate this a very 
unique and highly successful plan is 
adopted by farmers in several sections of the 
country. 

Before the frost is out of the ground ope- 
rations are begun by placing a layer of saw- 
dust and shavings, one foot in thickness, 
around the trunk of the tree, and extending 
about four feet from the center of the trunk 
on every side. The shavings are then cov- 
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ered with a lot of fir boughs six inches deep 
and the whole trod down compactly. The 
object of this 1s to retain the frost among 
the roots for a month or more after it has 
been thawed out from the surrou 
earth. 

About the middle of April a trench two 
feet wide is cut all around this covering 
and all roots shaved off square up to the 
frozen earth, except a very few large roots 
which may be allowed to project a few 
inches. These roots should be lashed ge- 
curely to the large branches of the tree 
above, to help support the great weight of 
frozen earth. The work of lifting the tree 
out of its place is then a very simple mat- 
ter. [t may be done with a derrick, or the 
tree simply pulled over and placed upon a 
drag or sled. 

The holes dug for the reception of the 
trees should be large, with the subsoil loos- 
ened; and every tree should be carefully 
set, the roots filled in with earth, and the 
whole secured from blowing over for at 
least one year. The frozen ball of earth 
will often be sufficient protection for the 
tree; but in cases where the tree is & Very 
large one, stays will be necessary to keep it 
in position. There is 20 method of trang. 
planting large trees that has been mor 
successful than moving them with frozen 
balls in winter; and the above way bas the 
added advantage of being performed at a 
season when replanting can be done much 
more completely than when the surround. 
ing soil is frozen. The success attending 
this method is certain, and the expense 
very moderate. The trees hardly know 
that they have been moved; and as soon as 
the balls of earth thaw out, the roots find 
themselves well surrounded and packed by 
good loose soil, into which they can ramify 
and find nourishment. Evergreens have 
been moved in this way with great success; 
and deciduous trees, such as rock maple, 
elm, etc., of very large size, bear transplant- 
ing according to this method remarkably 
well. 

New YorK Crry. 
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BY M. E, BAMFORD. 





“THE oft smelling to basil breedeth a 
scorpion in the brain,’ says an old saw. 
One would think that, judging from the 
number of queer ideas about weeds, ideas 
that have descended to us from the older 
pations, the brains of the people of old time 
must have been curiously affected by other 
plants besides basil. Coriander and fennel 
are feared by dwarfs, said the old-time 
wiseacres; and if you cut saxifrage so that 
there shall be a stem with nine prongs, you 
may carry it into a church on Walpurgis 
night and the saxifrage wil! give you power 
to see the witches. 

A writer in Harper’s Magazine a number 
of years ago took occasion to note the fact 
that the most sacred plants of different pa- 
tions have been weeds and parasites rather 
than flowers. 

Perhaps it was the marvelous vitality of 
the things we call weeds, their wonderful 
opposition to man’s exterminating hoe, that 
impressed people with awe, and led them to 
conclude that there was something of magic 
in such plants, » 

Even in this age a farmer may well mat- 
vel as he cuts and digs at ‘*‘ pusley,” bur- 
docks, daisies, rag-weed, pig-weed, cockle 
bur, sheep-sorrel, St. John’s-wort, wild car- 
rots, Canada thistles, and whatever else 
may dispute with him the ownership of the 
soil. To add to his cheerfulness as he pur- 
sues his task next time, I would advise him 
to reflect upon the fact that one plant of 
“*pusley’’ has been known by actual count 
to possess 1,250,000 seeds. So states the bot- 
anist of the Department of Agriculture. 
One hopes the “count” was -“‘estimate” 
rather. Even so mean a weed as the “‘ pus 
ley”’ is said to be exalted above the station 
of a weed when it grows in England, being 
used sometimes as a pot-herp. 

Such common weeds as daisies, of course, 
have their superstitions. St. Margaret 
owns the flower. Moreover there was & 
belief that those who ate daisy-roots would 
be stunted in their growth. Brand tells us 
that in a comedy entitled ** The Mock Mar- 
riage,” 1696, some love-charms were giveD, 
one of which was, ‘‘Hide some dazy-roots 
under your pillow, and hang your shoes out 
of the window.” In the days of chivalry 
the daisy was so esteemed as the emblem of 
fidelity in love as to be often borne by the 
knights end ladies at tournaments. 

St. John’s-wort, Hypericum perforatum, 
has become a weed quite extensively nat 
uralized in that part of the United States 
east of the Mississippi. Great is the amount 
of superstition that clings to this weed. 
Anciently St. John’s-wort was believed to 
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be a powerful medical herb, able to stop 
plood and heal wounds. At one time the 
plant was thought to make ulcers on the 
feet of cattle, but the Botanist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture thinks this is a 
slander undeserved by the plant. 

St. John’s-wort was in its glory at the 
time of the Eve of St. John Baptist, spoken 
of by Bishop Pocock: ‘‘ Whanne men of the 
cuntree uplond bringing into Londoun, on 
Mydsomer Eve, braunchis of trees from 
Bischopis-wode, and flouris fro the feld, 
and bitaken tho to citessins of Londoun for 
to therwith araie her housis, that thei 
make there with her houses gay, into re- 
membraunce of Seint Johan Baptist.’’ 

Hypericum androseemum has red sap,and 
this was known to the simple folk as “‘elf- 
blood.” But, as St. John was known to 
be the owner of this plant, the red sap of St. 
John’s-wort soon become transformed in 
country folks’ eyes into the blood of that 
saint. 

Sweden and Norway, France and Germa- 
py, all held St. John’s-wort in reverence. In 
the two former countries the * midsommars- 
qvastar,” the bouquets gathered on St. 
John’s eve to be hung up to ward off witches 
from houses and stables, contained St. 
John’s-wort asthecentral plant. In France 
and Germapy the St. John’s-wort was hung 
in the windows to act as a charm against 
“storms, thunder and evil spirits.’”’ The 
* devilfuge’’ was the expressive name the 
plant enjoyed among some folk. Among 
the nine plants of the Scandinavians that 
averted witchcraft, said plants to be bound 
together, St. John’s wort of course was 
chief. Some people formerly said this 
plant cured demoniacs. 

Marvelous indeed were the virtues of this 
plant. No danger of its Seing sniffed at as 
a “weed,” in the days when travelers in the 
Tyrol put some St. John’s-wort into their 
shoes, believing that by sodoing they would 
never become weary, no matter how long 
journeys they undertook. 

Of old, in the North of England, the weed 
called dock was known as the “ dockan.” 
It. also, had its worth. Says Coles, in his 
“Art of Simpliog,’”’ quoted by Brand: ‘All 
kinds of docks have this property that what 
flesh or meat is sod therewith, tho it be 
never so old, hard or tough, it will become 
tender and meet to be eaten.”’ 

The old proverb, “In dock, out nettle,” 
was used to express inconstancy; but the 
** dock” of this saying is said to have been 
the common mallow or “round dock.”’ This 
mallow was used as a remedy for nettle- 
stings, and the part stung was rubbed by 


the mallow leaves, the person saying at the 
same time, if superstitious enough: 


“In dock, out nettle, 
Nettle have a stinged me.” 


The common milkweed is said to be a na- 


. tive of the United states, altho now found 


growing as a weed in Europe. Children 
have found out a use for this plant. The 
sap of the milkweed has a value in cbildish 
eyes, inasmuch as said sap is believed to be 
a remedy for warts. 

Pigweed is exalted in that the seeds of 
certain kinds are said to be gathered by the 
Southern (ndians and used for making into 
bread. Even the * cursed crowfoot,” Ran- 
unculus skeleratus, is stated to be some- 
times boiled and eaten as a vegetable by 
German peasants. Burdock has the honor 
of being looked on by the Japanese as hav- 
ing an eatable root, and is cultivated under 
the name “ gobo.” 

We none of us know the worth of weeds. 

They are riddles set at our feet for us to 
guess the best we may. There must be 
some good in them. 
, Hawthorne seems to have had his misgiv- 
ings in regard to weeds. He says: ‘‘ vat 
hidden virtue is in these things, that it is 
granted to sow themselves with the wind 
and to grapple the earth with this immiti 
gable stubborness, and to flourish in spite 
of obstacles and never to suffer blight be- 
neath any sun or shade, but always to mock 
their enemies with the same wicked luxuri 
ance? There is a sort of sacredness about 
them. Perhaps if we could penetrate Na- 
ture’s secrets, we should find that what we 
call weeds are more essential to the well-be- 
ing of the world than the most precious 
fruit or grain.” 


EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 
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WHIPPED CREAM. 


BY M. fF, HARMAN. 





] REMEMBER thetime when a recipe which 
called for whipped cream filled me with 
dismay, and was the one of all others to be’ 
studiously avoided, and this was because 
of a single failure years ago when | at- 
tempted it without knowing how. But 
when the secret was learned, the process 
lost all its terrors. There is always a best 
way to do everything, and cream may be 
whipped stiff with a Dover egg-beater, in 
about twenty minutes or less (with a Key 
Stone beater in a very few minutes) if all 
the conditions are observed. In the first 
Place it must be from twenty-four to thir- 
ty-six hours old, not too thick, or butter 
— be the result, and it must be thorough- 
Y chilled. This last is the most important 





part of all,and to accomplish it the bowl 
containing the cream should be set in an- 
other filled with pounded ice for two or 
three hours, and it should also stand in the 
ice while it is being whipped. Itis not nec- 
essary to remove the froth to a sieve as so 
many cook-books tell us, but it should be 
beaten steadily without removing the beater 
until it is stiff like the white of egg. Many 
delicious desserts may be made with it, one 
of the best of which is 

COFFEE BAVARIAN CREAM —Pour one pint 
of boiling milk on three heaping table- 
spoonfuls of coffee (ground fine) strain, and 
add the beaten yelks of four eggs and one 
cupful of sugar. Stir this custard over the 
fire until it thickens, careful not to! let it 
boil. In the mean time pour half a cupful 
of cold water over half a box of Coxe’s 
gelatin and set near the fire and, when dis- 
solved, add it to the hot custard. When 
this mixture is entirely cold, beat it a few 
minutes and add the whipped pint of cream. 
Pour in a net bowl or mold and set on the 
ice to harden. This may be prepared some 
hours before dinner. 


PINEAPPLE BAVARIAN CREAM.—One pint 
of canned pineapple chopped fine and cooked 
gently for about fifteen minutes, with a 
scanty cupful of sugar. Dissolve half a 
box of Coxe’s gelatin near the fire in balf 
a cupful of cold water. Add to the hot 
pineapple and rub through asieve. As it 
cools beat well and when cold add one rint 
of cream whipped to a stiff froth. Pour 
into a mold and set on ice. To be served 
with cream, plain or whipped. 

Bavarian creams may be varied in several 
ways by using chocolate as a flavoring, 
straw berries or peaches (fresh or canned). 
apy of which will be found delicious If 
ponrte living in the country would only let 

esserts made of cream take the place of 
pie occasionally, they would find them 
wholesome (which the ordinary pie certain 
ly is not) and very much easier to prepare. 

CoFFEE MovussE.— This is a comparatively 
new dessert, and has been popular of late 
at elegant dinners. 

Make a strong infusion by pouring one 
pint of boiling water over three heaping 
tablespoonfuls of ground coffee in a strain- 
er. vour back and forth several times to 
get the full strength, and strain through a 
cloth. Add the yelks of four beaten eggs 
and one cup of sugar, and set over the fire 
to thicken. When cold add one pint of 
cream which has been whipped to a stiff 
froth, and put in the can of an ice cream 
freezer and pack solidly with ice and salt. 
It must not be stirred, but requires five or 
six hours to harden. At serving-time dip 
the can for an instant in warm water and 
turn out on a cold dish. It is very light and 
delicate, and is supposed to resemble moss 
when cut, whence the name. If one does 
not possess an ice-cream freezer, a tin pail 
set in a wooden one will answer. 

CHARLOTTE RussE.—A delicious charlotte 
may be made by simply hnivg a mold with 
sponge cake or lady fingers and filling with 
the following mixture: 

hip one pint of cream, sweetened and 
flavored with vanilla, to a stiff froth; add 
the beaten whites of two eggs and one cup 
of sugar. Set in the ice-chest to harden. 

This is Professor Blot’s recipe, and will 
be found excellent. 


BROOBLYN, N. Y. 








‘When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liqnid. Powerfn}, cheap. 
Destroys Disease verms, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in th - si¢k room. 











HINDERCORNS 


The only sure Cure for Corns, Stopsallpain, Ensures 
a the feet. lic. at Druggista. Hiscox &Co., N.Y. 


PARKERS GINGER TONIC 














Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 


CONSUMPTION 





AvERS C PRLS 


Sontain, in small compass, the essential 
virtues of the best vegetable cathartics. 
They are a sure cure for Costiveness, Indi- 
gestion, and Liver Complaints; are pleasant 
to take; prompt, but mild, in operation. 

Mr. James Quinn, of Middle st., Hartford, 
Conn., testifies : “I have used Ayer’s Pills 
for the past thirty years and consider them 
an invaluable family medicine.” 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


nNARMERS 


Buy the best. Our Standard Fertilizers, 
always reliable. Once usec always used. Sold 
at lowest prices. Ground Bone of all degrees 
of fineness, for land, cattle or chickens, 4 spe- 
esate. Send for our valuable Agricultural 
Hand. Book and Rural Kecord (sent free) and 
price-list. 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 











MONITOR 
OIL STOVE 


No SMOKE NO SMELL 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
OIL STOVE MADE.AGENTS 
WANTED EVERYWHERE 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
MONITOR OIL STOVE CO. 
24 SUPERIOR < 











TRAVEL. 
BALTIMOREand OHIO R.R. 


COMPLETE SERVICE OF 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


BETWEEN 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


PULLMAN’S CARS ON ALL TRAINS. 


Offices: New York—21, 261, 415,1140 Broad- 
way and Station, foot of Liberty Street. 
Boston—211 Wasbington Street. Philadel- 
phia—833 Chestnut Street and Station, 24th 
and Chestnut Street. 














(Vebigen =~ 

VS ew tigtand Pots. © 

FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each Kile or Binder nolding 
twenty-six numbers—halfa year. The.cover 
has “‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our oftice 
on the receipt of yy cents each, or 
send (postpaid) to any P. O. in the United 
States on the receipt of one dollar each. 

















RisinGSuUN 
STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish ng Labor, Clean 
ess, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
ORSE [°!:08., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Send tora 
There is 
smooth, glossy. durable, and economical. 


and thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER PAINT. 

Factories at 750, 752,754 Washington St., 
ew York, aud Cleveland, Chicage, 

and St. Louis, 


AsOLID=— 


STEEL FENCE! 





15 Cts. per Foot, material 8 feet wide. 
Adapted for Residences, Churches, Cemete- 
ries, Farms, Gardens, Cc. 


tH nections Tenoes, Gear tea. peite lish. sealed tree. 
THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST. 
Central Expanded Metal Co. i. W. Rxpanded Metal Co. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis. 


Crosse & Blackwell’s 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM FNGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


One Month....... $ One Year....... 
Three Months (5) Two Years...... 4 00 
Four Months 00 Three Years 

Six Months...... 150 Four Years........ 
Nine Months..... 22 Five Years 





5 
Single Copies 10 cents. 
IN CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 EACH. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa’ 
Postal Union $1.46 per year adaitional. 

Subscriptions will not received from Subscrip 
tion Agents or Postmasters at club rates. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upen Application. 

Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

(2 Rem'ttances should be made by Post-Offico 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payable to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous tothe expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of nuwbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., St. Dunstans House, 
Fetter Lane, are our agents in London to receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 3787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1889. 


THe INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 





in connection with THS IND SPENDEYT can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 


2 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines tothe inch, 300 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notices 
1 time 25e.| 1 tim 90c. 
4 —— month)....70c.| 4 times(one month). .. .85c 
18 “ (threemontbs).fic./13 “ (three months).f0c. 
_ ix - 0c 26 “ (six ye .15¢. 
3 “ (twelve “ ec. 52 * (twelve “ .65c. 
READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, BACH TIME. 

FINANCIAL NOTICRES...... TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 





RBIIGIOUS NOTICES............ Firty Czunts 4 LINE 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four lines, 
$1. Over thet, Twedty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yor 
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G 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strepgth 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY, 106 Wall St.. N. Y. 


Ivory Soap Floats. 
i STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
Portable and Semi- Portable 

8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co 


SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty &t.. New Vorb 


B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, ana 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS. 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 


etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IX 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Exai- 
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1867 ; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 





Low Estimates. 


given, DOMES ese BOSIO — Alecays Ready for QUICK DELIVERY. 








bition at Paris, France, in | 
and Centennial Exhibition | 
187K. 
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The New York Fashion Bazar. 


JUNE NUMBER-NOW READY. 
SINGLE NUMBER: PRICt 25 CENTS. 
SUBSCRIPTION Pricz: $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


The June number of THE NEW YORK FASHION 
BAZAR is more attractive than usual. it presents 













The June FASHION BAZAR co; ee 
tion of the exquisite holiday ron 


“A HARDY NO 
By Epna Lg 
A Story of a Summer 


“MY HEART’S DARLING.” 


From the German of 
W. HEIMBURG. 





INTERESTING ARTICLES ON 
DOMESTIC AND HOUSEHOLD AFFAIRS, MAN- 
NERS AND FASHIONS. 





THE New YorK FASHION BAZAR for June is a 
complete repository of midsummer modes and styles. 
It contains all that is new and fashionable in the 
dresses of ladies and children for the present season. 
The colored plates of new children's fashions given 
on the cover of the magazine are particularly in- 
teresting this month. 

THE NEW YORK FASHION BAZAR is for sale 
by all newsdealers. It will also be sent, postage pre- 
paid, for 25 cents per single copy. The subeory ion 
woe is $3.00 per year. Address GKORGE MUNRO, 

UNRO’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 17 to 27 Vandewater 
Street, N. Y. (P.O. Box 2751.) 


JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing and Ventilation on the most Improved 
Principles. 163 Kast 35th St., N.Y. Branch 
Office, 642 Madison Ave., between 59th and th 
Streets Personal attention in all cases. 


The Certright Metal Roofing Company’s 
Shingles are more durable and look tter than any 
other for Churches and «11 Buildings large or small. 
















.B.&E.LSHAM, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


PY suits 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
‘ Send for Catalogue. BOS TOM 


MITCHRLL VANCE 0. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


» TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


Established 1780 











Ss RBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
STEE ‘* EN 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 140, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 





All Visitors to New York Specially Invited. 


C.M.MOSEMAN & BRO., 


128 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK, 
Makers and Importers of 


HORSE 


GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, STYLE AND GRADE. 





THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO,, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York City, 
Carry the largest stock and most complete line of Celebra- 
tion goods in the country. 


JAPANESE DAY FIREWORKS AND BALLOONS, 


The greatest nov- 
elty of the day. 

Exhibiting life size 
Mammoth fig- 


ures representing 
DRAGONS, 


ANIMALS, 
BIRDS, 


\ £% 


and 


FISH, 
TURTLES, 
FLAGS, 
FLOWERS, 
STREAMERS, 
PEARLS, 
THUNDERSTORMS 
ETC., ETC. 


Just the thing tor 
Exhibitions at Pic- 
nics, National Fetes, 
Race Tracks, Agri- 
cultural, State and 
County Fairs, and for 
Public and Private 
They will 


prove to be a great 


Display. 


attraction, and in- 


crease the gate re- 
ceipts. 
































Fairy Land Ilu- 
minating Cups -— all 
the latest colors for 
Lawns, Boats, etc, 
ete. 

Just the thing tor 
seaside and summer 
resorts, 

Turn your homes 


into a Fairy Land. 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, 
BALLOONS, 
WHISTLING 
BOMBS 
Etc., Etc., 


As 
to the Centennial of 
Washington’s Inau- 
guration, we Exhib- 
ited the finest dis- 


plays ever seen in 


this country since 
1789. 
Send for a Cata- 


logue. 


Pyrotechnists 4 











EXCELLENCE! 
ECONOMY! 


These two qualities combined 
in our stoek of Fine Clothing for 
Men and Boys. 


Overcoats, 
Suits and 


Trousers, 
Ready-Made and to Order. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


BROADWAY,CORNER CHAMBERS 87,, 


New York. 


STEWART BUILDING, 





VISITORS TO EUROPE 


TIFFANY & CO., 
Union Square, New York. 


Suggest to visitors to the 

International Exposition 
that they will find one of 
the interesting attractions 
of Paris a visit to their es- 
tablishment. 
36 bis AVENUE de L’OPERA 
Where can be seen probably 
the largest, most valuable 
and comprehensive collec- 
tion ot Precious Stones and 
rich Jewelry for sale in 
Europe. 

In addition to the advaz- 
tage of so large a stock to 
select from, purchasers have 
the security of the full en- 
dorsement guarantees and 
privileges given by the New 
York House. 








FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Counct 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 
ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables an 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, or adi 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


TMAN B. P. WILSON, 
J. M. WEI a TE... Gen Pass, AD 


General Manager. 
Better than Horses! 


And as for walking, there 
is no comparison! The 
VICTOR_BICYCLES, 


TROP RTIES 
are the best on earth. 
atalog free. 
> Overman Wheel Co 
> MASS. 
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